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Tur Episcopal Church, as it at present exists, in Scotland, must at all 
times be an object of interest to every sincere member of the Church 
of England. It is well known that Ejpiscopacy in Scotland has had 
difficulties to contend with, which often threatened its utter extine- 
tion—difficulties of which none can form any adequate conception, 
unless acquainted in some degree with the ecclesiastical state, and the 
habits and feelings, of the Scottish people. Subverted at the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, as the national establishment, it now presents an interesting 
specimen of the church in the apostolic age, as altogether a spiritual 


jurisdiction, retaining its constitutions and apostolical succession entire, 


as a part of the Catholic Church of Christ. The hardships and suffer- 
ings of its members of a former generation have commanded the 
admiration of some of the most distinguished men which the church 
of England has produced, who well understood its principles, and 
grieved at its adverse fortune. 

It is not our intention, at present, to trace the history of Scottish 
Episcopacy from the Revolution to the present time, as the subject is 
too extensive and important to be treated in a hasty manner. We 
shall rather describe the church as it now is, and lay before the reader 
a plain account of a communion which was once, what the church of 
Kngland is, and we trust ever will be, the national establishment. 
It is not to be denied, that the political principles of the Scottish 
Episcopalians, during the greater part of the last century, tended 
much to restrain a friendiy intercourse between them and the church 
of England. Most of them were devoted to the interests of the 
exiled House of Stuart, against them severe Acts of Parliament were 
in existence, and they appeared to be marked out by Government at 
every attempt made by the exiled princes to recover the throne of 
their ancestors. ‘lo whatever extent, indeed, the Scottish Episcopa- 
lians of those days carried their political principles, they did not 
escape with impunity; and the Acts which were passed after the 
suppression of the insurrection of 1745, shew what they had to suffer 
on account of their attachment to the Stuart family. 
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The accession of his late Majesty George IIL, brought with it the 
dawn of better days to the Scottish Episcopalians. It is true that the 
laws against them were in force, but that excellent sovereign loved 
re Jiston too well to induce him to take rigorous measures ‘with his 
subjects, while they were peaceable : and subordinate to the Govern- 
ment. By the laws then in force, enacted in 1746 and 17. ds, every 
person “ exercis ing the functions of a pastor or minister in any Epis- 


copal mecting- house in Scotland, without registering his letters of 


orders, and taking all the oaths required by law, and praying for his 
Maejsty King George and the royal family by name, should, for the 
first offence, suffer six months imprisonment, and for the second, be 
transported to some of his Majesty's plantations for life.” Every 
ener house (for at this time the chapels were all either shut up, 
burnt, or otherwise destroyed) in which five or more persons besides 
the family assembled, and every uninhabited house in which five 
persons assembled, were declare ‘d to come within the me: ming of the 
Act. The first of September, 1746, was the date specified for the 
registration of letters of orders; after which, no registration could take 


place, except the letters of orders were granted by a Bishop of 


Kngland or Ireland. The laity, also, had their share of the Act, 
which rendered it of course the more severe: they were subject. to 
fine and imprisonment. No peer of Scotland was to be e ‘ligible as one 
of the sixteen peers of Parliament, and no person could be chosen a 
member of the lower house, who had been twice present, within the 
compass of a year, inany Episcopal church not qualitied according 
to law. 

Being thus situated, many of the indigenous clergy who, though 
zealous Episcopalians, were not Jae 
inagistrates, took the required Q; ths, eot their letters of orders 
registered, and thus made their chapels /ega?. But this availed them 
nothing: for, in 1748, the Act of 1746 was altered, and it was 
enacted, “That no letters of orders 


any episcopal meeting in Scotland, whether. the 
registered before or since the Ist of Se ptember, 1716; and that every 
such registration, whether made be hie or since, should, from and after 
the said 29th of September, be null and void.’ = It was evident that 
this Act Was le ve lled, hot so mue li against the PETSONS, AS % agains t the 


religion of the Seottish KE spl copalians, as it utterly precluded them 
from the privileges of even \ litical re pentance, 


sume had been 


from their pec uliar 
circumstances, as having been ordained by their own bis shops, they 
could not possibly get themselves qualified by any English or Irish 
Bishop, and therefore it was » Jus stas usual, an attempt to extinguish 


} 
The conse quences were what might 
have been ant pated. lasies clergymen who had actually pre ayed 
! 


for the king by wine were imprisoned, among whom was the cele- 
brated John Skinner, grandfather of the present Bishop of Aberdeen, 
who was ‘Sendiea for six months 
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Others took refuge in England and 
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while others again scrupled not to evade the law by per 


obites, repaired to the proper 


hot aa inte «| by SOME Bishop of 
the church of England or of Ireland should, from and after the 29th of 


September, 1748, be sufficient to qualify any pastor or minister of 
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forming divine service from the window of a house, the people standing 
out of doors. The most sacred ordinances of the church were 
performed in private—the Sacrament of baptism being often adminis- 
tered in woods and other obscure retreats. Nor were the clergy 
personally safe from ill-treatment by mobs. Many of them, besides 
having their chapels gutted by bands of miscreants, were often 
insulted, and even assailed by sticks and stones, and ‘other missile 
weapons, While their congregations were scattered shout; literally like 
sheep having no shepherd. 

Such was the political situation of the Scottish Episcopalians from 

the year 1748 to 1792; and although the severity of these laws was 
somewhat relaxed, and, in fact, had entire ‘ly ceased, after the acces- 
sion of George ILL, still they were in existence e, and the laity who 
resorted to Episcopal chape Is were de »prived of some of their most 
valuable political privileges. We shall now proceed to notice the 
ecclesiastical state of Scottish Episcopacy, with respect to its acknow- 
ledged standards and subscriptions. 

The Thirty-nine Articles are now received by the church, subserip- 
tion to which is imperative to all the clergy; but these articles were 
only received during the last century. The old Confession of I “aith, 
drawn up, in 1567, by the first Scottish Reformers— Knox, Winram, 
Erskine of Dun, and others—was the acknowledged standard both of 
Episcopalians and the moderate Presbyterians, until the more zealous 
of the latter party introduced the Westminster Confession, which not 
only greatly differed from, but in many points was directly opposed 
to, the one of 1567. Alter the attempt to introduce the Scottish 
liturgy in 1637, the failure of which in Edinburgh, caused by a vulgar 
riot, was productive of so many disastrous consequences, No liturgy 
or form of public prayer was gener: illy used in the Scottish Church, 
Bishop Burnet (then minister of Salton, in East Lothian), after the 
Restoration, was the only incumbent who used the English liturgy 
entire, which he continued to do undisturbed during the time he held 
that benefice. Hither it or the Scottish service-book was atte mpted 
to be used in Dumfries, but the Cameronians entered the church one 
day while the cle ‘rgyman was officiating, forcibly took it from him, 
and burnt it public ly in the streets, whic h was the common fate of all 
the prayer- -books the *y found in their fanatical excursions. “ Many, 
indeed,” says Dr. Russe ll, * of the Episcopal clergy, we are assured, 
compiled forms for the use of their partic ular congregations, with 
some petitions and collects taken out of the English liturgy ; - and all 
of them uniformly concluded their prayers w ith the Lord’ s Prayer, 
and their singing with the doxology, both of which observances “the 
zealots of the other side denounced as bei ‘ing superstitious and formal. 

The two Sacraments were administered by both (piscopalians and 
Presbyterians) nearly in the same manner, without kneeling at the 
one, or singing with the sign of the cross at the other; only in baptism 
the Episcopal clergy required the Apostle’s Creed, and ‘the Presby- 
terians, in general, the Westminster Confession, and some of the more 
rigid of them, the ‘soln League and Covenant to be the model of 
the child’s religious education. With regard to discipline, the 
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established church of that day had their Kirk sessions, as the Pres- 
byterians have at present ; they had their presbyteries too, where 


some experienced minister of the Bishop’s nomination acted as their 


moderator; they had their diocesan synods, in which the Bishop 
himself, or one by his express appointment, presided; and they 
might, on the same principle, have had their national synods or 
general assemblies, had the king found it expedient to summon or to 
permit their convocation. In short, except the titles of archbishop 
and bishop, we perceive scarcely anything in the Scottish establish- 
ment peculiar to the Episcopal chureh ; and in this way every 
stumbling-block was removed to a complete and universal conformity 
among all denominations of Christians.” 

This state of things, solely caused by the excitement and sedition 
of the times, continued not only during the existence of the church as 
the national establishment, but for some years after its subversion, — It 
was not till the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne that the first 
advance was made towards a conformity to the church of England, 
by the almost universal adoption of the English liturgy, many copies 
of which were sent into Scotland, and circulated gratis by some 
pious and benevolent persons in England. Dr. Rose, the ejected 
Bishop of Edinburgh, was then alive, and it was under his peculiar 
recommendation that this great and salutary measure was adopted. 
In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, and in the counties 
of Forfar and Moray—indeed, throughout the whole church, the 
Book of Common Prayer was universally received, while there were 
hardly any objections on the part of the laity to the measure. ‘Two 

circumstances, doubtless, contributed towards this general harmony— 

the one, the dignity and solemnity of the liturgic ‘al service; and the 
other, the fact, that all those, wren clergy and laity, who had been 
opposed to the tatvoduetion of ¢ liturgy, had gone over to the 
Presbyterians, Since that time, go English liturgy is regularly 
used throughout the Scottish Episcopal Church in all its parts and 
offices, a few congregations only continuing to use the communion 
office of the Scottish Service- book, of the reign of Charles L., which 
is the only distinction of any importance. 

Various canons were enacted from time to time by the Episcopal 
College, for the government of the church, to which it is unnecessary 
to allude farther, than merely to state that they all tended to its good 
order and sti ability. After the accession of “George IIL., when the 
persecution against Scottish episcopacy had entirely ceased, nothing 
of importance occured in the annals of the chure h: and many, we 
doubt not, in England, had almost forgotten that there was such i 
communion. In 1784, however, an event occurred, which, as Mr. 
Skinner observes, 
that obscurity into which a run of distress had plunged her, and pro- 
cured her a partic ular degree of re spect and notice from a quarter 
where she had not been favoured with much of either for some time 
before.” This was the consecration of Dr. Samuel Se: abury, who 


came from America for that purpose, after a considerable correspon- 
dence with the Scottish bis shops. 


“contributed to raise her in some measure out of 
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The termination of the American War, by acknowledging the 
independence of the United States, necessarily dissolved their con- 
nexion with the mother country. The members of the Episcopal 
Church in America, who had previously been under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London, found themselves deprived of episcopal 
duties and diocesan authority. The new government of the United 
States having declared against any one religious communion being pre- 
ferred to another, the episcopal clergy, left to themselves, found them- 
selves destitute of a superior, invested with the apostolical order, It 
was their object, therefore, to get this radical deficiency supplied, and 
they accordingly directed their attention to the mother country. In 
this undertaking, the clergy of the State of Connecticut took the lead, 
and made choice of Dr, Samuel Seabury, who had obtained, some 
years previous, the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Oxford, as a person worthy of being elevated to the 
episcopal order. As Dr, Seabury brought with him the highest testi- 
monials, the Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops would wil- 
lingly have complied with the request of the clergy of Connecticut, 
but that it was impossible to do so without the authority of an Act of 
Parliament, because, in the consecration of a bishop, they could not 
omit the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and these oaths could not 
be taken by a subject of the United States. Such an Act, however, 
could not be immediately obtained, and as it was inconvenient for 
Dr. Seabury to remain in England till the following session of Parlia- 
ment, he was advised to apply for consecration to the Scottish 
Bishops. But the state in which these prelates were placed by the Acts 
of 1746 and 1748, made them cautious about any proceeding which 
might give offence to the Church of England. By means of Dr. 
Berkeley, one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, and son to the cele- 
brated Bishop of Cloyne, they ascertained the sentiments of the Pri- 
mate, by whoin they were assured, that if they proceeded with the 
consecration of Dr. Seabury, instead of giving offence, they would 
cause a more favourable opinion to be entertained of their principles 
than that which generally prevailed, Dr, Seabury accordingly arrived 
in Scotland in November, 1784, and was consecrated at Aberdeen by 
Bishop Kilgour, of Aberdeen, Primus of the Episcopal College, 
Bishop Petrie of Moray, and Bishop Skinner, coadjutor in the diocese 
of Aberdeen to Bishop Kilgour. 

This event had the effect of reminding the English prelates, that a 
depressed branch of the episcopal church existed in Scotland, having 
the same government, orders, and liturgy as England. Various 
plans were now proposed to procure a repeal of the penal laws, but 
the predilections of some of the older clergy proved an obstacle to this 
measure, as long as Prince Charles Edward was alive. But the time 
was at hand when this scrupulous distinction was finally to cease. 
In 1788, Prince Charles Edward, the last hope of the Stuart family, 
died at Rome, and on the 25th of May, that year, King George and 
the royal family were publicly and spontaneously prayed for, accord- 
ing to the English liturgy, in all the episcopal chapels in Scotland, with 
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the exception of three, the incumbents of which required a little time 
for deliberation. 

Although every legal obstruction was now removed, four years 
elapsed before the legislature extended the relief which had been long 
prayed for, and removed those laws which pressed so heavily on 
Scottish episcopacy, the chief men in power, as Dr. Russell ob- 
serves, “having had to combat difficulties which did not in reality 
belong to the question, and to conciliate parties who, at first sight, ap- 
peared to have no interest in its decision.” A brief narrative of these 
proceedings will not, it is presumed, be deemed unacceptable by the 
reader, with which we shall close this article, previous to our entering 
on the present state of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

On the 24th of April, 1788, the Scottish bishops met at Aber- 
deen, to deliberate on the affairs of the church in general ; when, after 
a mature conference with the clergy, it was unanimously resolved 
that the reigning sovereign and the royal family should be prayed for 
by name, in all chapels under their jurisdiction. Dr. Abernethy 
Drummond, Bishop of Edinburgh, had previously addressed the clergy 
of his diocese on the subject, and meetings had been held in all the 
other dioceses. There were only two members of the Church who did 
not cordially approve of the measure, viz., Bishop Rose, of Dunblane, 
(who, however, was at that period very far advanced in years,) and 
the Rey. Mr. Brown, of Montrose, in the diocese of Brechin. 

The result of this resolution, as adopted by the synod which met at 
Aberdeen, was duly notified in all the Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
newspapers of the day, and in the mean time the bishops thought it 
their duty to lay before government a memorial of their proceedings, 
which was transmitted to Lord Sydney, at that period one of the 
principal Secretaries of State. They also addressed the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, expressing their hopes that those two pre- 
lates would recommend to the bishops of their respective provinces 
“the measure of the repeal of those penal statutes under which the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland has so long groaned ;’ and not doubting 
but that, by such powerful assistance, the Scottish episcopalians, both 
clergy and laity, would attain the object they had so anxiously in 
view, 

The memorial to Lord Sydney was answered by that nobleman in 
due time; and in his reply he informed the Scottish Bishops that he 
had not failed to lay their letters before his Majesty, who had received, 
“with great satisfaction, this proof of their attachment to his person 
and family.” Encouraged by the flattering manner in which their 
allegiance had been received, the bishops now occupied themselves in 
devising the most judicious mode in which they might petition Par- 
liament for a repeal of the Acts of 1746 and 1748. As Bishop Aber- 
nethy Drummond's seat at Hawthornden was in the immediate 


vicinity of Melville Castle, the seat of Lord Melville, then Treasurer of 


the Navy, that prelate had any Opportunities of conversing with his 


Lordship, who promised to support the measure to the utmost of his 
power. 
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In the year 1788 


» Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen, sueceeded Bisho 
Kilgour, as viens of the Episcopal College; and no election could 
have been more fortunate for the church, at this particular crisis, than 
that which placed Bishop Skinner at its head. He immediately dis- 
played his zeal in the cause of truth and apostolic: al order, by not only 
organizing the affairs of his own diocese of Aberdeen, but also by pro- 
moting that harmony throughout the church which was the harbinger 
of its present consolidation and prosperity. At the period, however, 
when the Scottish prelates had resolved to petition Parliament, the 
King’s alarming indisposition delayed for a time all business except 
that of prov iding for the necessities of the State. But his Majesty’ : 
recovery in the following year removed the national anxiety, and 
called forth many loyal addresses of congratulation, among which was 
one from the Scottish E \piscopal Church. In 1789, the draught of a 
bill of relief was prepared by Bishop Skinner, and forwarded to the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas; and, immediately after Master, that pre- 

late, along with Bishops Abernethy Drummond, of Edinburgh, and 
Strachan, of Brechin, proceeded to London, furnished with the most 
ample recommendations from Scotland to numerous members of the 
legislature. 

It is, however, needless to follow out all the minute transactions 
connected with this important mission of the Scottish Bishops. It may 
be sufficient to state that, after various delays, annoyances, and a 
most voluminous correspondence, on the part of various noble and 
distinguished individuals, that great object was accomplished in 1792, 
which gave security to the Scottish Episcopal church, ‘This Act, 
which repealed all previous Acts, makes it imperative that every epis- 
copal clergyman in Scotland shall take and subscribe the usual oaths 
in ordinary manner, as also the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
iKnegland, and produc e certificates, from the proper officer, of his having 
so qualified himself, to the clerk ‘af the shire, stewartry, or borough, 
wherein his chapel is situated, that he may make proper entries of the 
same, and also deliver two attested copies of such certificates, to be 
afi xed outside of the said chapel (or meeting-house, as it is termed), 
and in some conspicuous place within the same. The penalties 
for offending in any of these premises are a fine of 20/. for the 
first offence, and for the second, suspension from officiating for three 
years. It provides and enacts that, at some time during divi ine service, 
the King and royal family shall be prayed for by name, as directed inthe 
Liturgy of the Chureh of England ; and the penalties for offending are 
the same as in the preceding clause. It repeals all the laws relating to 
the laity, provided they resort to chapels properly qui alified; otherwise 
they are precluded, as before, from exercising their civil privileges, 
and rendered liable to several be nalties, by way of fine and lmprison- 
ment for two years, if they be present twice in the same year at 
Divine Service in any e pis copal chapel or meeting-house in Scotland, 
whereof the pastor or minister shall not pray or express words for his 
Majesty by name, his heirs and successors, and for all the royal family 
in the manner before directed. 


There is one clause, however, which materially affects the Scottish 
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episcopal clergy. The Act provides and enacts that “ No such pastor 
te delete "ot any order shall be capable of taking any benefice, 
curacy, or spiritual function, within that part of Great Britain called 
England, the dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
or of officiating in any church or chapel in either the same, where 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, as now by law established, is 
used, unless he shall have been lawfully ordained by some bishop of 
the church of England or of Ireland.” How far this clause was expe- 
dient in its present state, we shall not now determine, but, perhaps, 
some exceptions might have been introduced which would have 
removed the distinction which it makes between the two churches. 
Such, then, is a brief view of the present political state of Scottish 
Episcopacy. It would be impossible to notice in this brief sketch all 
those distinguished individuals in England who exerted themselves on 
that occasion in behalf of their humble sister church in Scotland. 
While the conduct of her own bishops and influential laity is duly appre- 
ciated and venerated, the gratitude which the Scottish episcopalians 
cherish to such men as Archbishop Moore, Bishops Horsley, Bagot, 
and other prelates, the late Rev. Dr. Gaskin, the late William Stevens, 
Esq., and the present Justice Sir James Park, can never be forgotten 
or effaced. Most of those who then advocated the cause of primitive 
order and truth have been gathered to their fathers, but they have 
left behind them memorials which are worthy of all veneration— 
though dead, they yet speak, and call upon us to be followers of those 
who through faith and patience are now inheriting the promises. 


( To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN KETTLEWELL, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 14, vol. ii.) 


Mr. KeTrLEWweLL took orders in 1675, remaining in college; but, on 
commencing M.A., in 1677, he thought it high time to set his hand to 
the plough, and, in every way open to him, bring his education to 
bear on the important purposes of the sacred office. He first set 
himself to compose a course of about one hundred sermons, adapted 
for the country, that when he undertook the cure of souls, he might 
not be hindered in its active duties by having all these to prepare. One 
of the first sermons which he preached at Oxford, was on the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. In 1678, he composed his first work, entitled 
“The Measures of Christian Obedience.” He was then only in his 
27th year, and the work was begun and finished between Christmas 
and Easter. It was well received, and gained for him considerable 
repute. His friend and patron, Dr. Hicks, prevailed with him to 
dedicate it to Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, in the hope (on the 
part of Dr. Hicks) that that prelate would give the author some ap- 
pointment in or about the metropolis, where his admirable talents 
might occupy a larger sphere. The work accordingly appeared with 
this dedication in 168]; but he never received either preferment or 
notice from the Bishop. The reputation, however, which he acquired 
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by the book had no small effect on his future prospects. To this he 
owed his recommendation into the Bedford family soon after; it 
assisted much in obtaining for him the vicarage of Coleshill; and it 
gained him the affection of her who afterwards became his wife. He 
now quitted college to accept an appointment offered to him by the 
Countess Dowager of Bedford, as her chaplain, in the hope of doing 
more service to religion than he possibly could in college. His ho 
however, and his plans were alike defeated by the public disturbances 
which arose, and the troubles they occasioned to this noble family in 
particular. These prevented his continuance in it. On quitting it, 
he appears to have visited his friends and relatives in Yorkshire, 
probably to confer with them as to his plans and prospects, when an 
event occurred by which the Head of the church opened to him a way 
for the full exercise of his ministry, on which his heart was bent, in a 
manner little expected by him. ‘The vicarage of Coleshill, in War- 
wickshire, became vacant. The patron, Lord Digby, was one of the 
“‘ few who think a cure of souls too great a trust to be given upon any 
other consideration than pure merit.” He felt it an imperative duty 
upon him to be faithful to that trust, and his only anxiety was that 
God would direct him to a person every way qualified for the charge, 
and one who would also be a constant friend and monitor to himself 
in the various difficulties of his spiritual life, throughout his earthly 
pilgrimage ;—a purpose for which it were to be wished that more of 
the noble and the mighty desired the services of the Christian pastor. 
With these views and feelings, Lord Digby offered the living first to 
the Rev. Mr. Rawlett; but he, thinking it not right to quit his present 
post, declined the offer, and recommended Mr. Kettlewell as a pone 
person, though an entire stranger to his Lordship. 'To support this 
recommendation, Mr. Rawlett referred to Mr. Kettlewell’s book, which 
his Lordship read, and soon determined upon Mr. Kettlewell for the 
vicar of Coleshill, and accordingly wrote to him to that effect. Mr 
Kettlewell was not a little surprised on receiving Lord Digby’s letter ; 
but the offer being made so freely on the part of the patron, and so 
entirely without seeking on his, he considered it to be the call of 
Providence, and therefore at once accepted of it, and was inducted 
into the benefice on the 10th of December, 1682.* 

Mr. Kettlewell entered on his duties at Coleshill with feelings of grati- 
tude, encouragement, and responsibility. He conscientiously and ear- 
nestly considered those duties as the end of all that course of study 
he had gone through, and to which every talent, natural or acquired, 
with all the advantages derived from his education, were to be strictly 
devoted. He was now in his 30th year—the very season for activity, 
labour, and usefulness; and he did not suffer it to run to waste. His 
parochial labours were these :—He preached twice every Sunday, and 
once on the occasional holidays enjoined. In Lent, he commenced a 
course of catechetical instruction for the children and younger mem- 





* In contrast with the spirit of the present times, it may be here observed that 
soon after this the patron most munificently, and of his own free will, doubled the 
preferment by restoring all the impropriate tithes of the parish. 
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bers of his parish, which he continued for several Sundays after Lent. 
In this, be required, not merely a repetition of the catechism, but 
answers to many questions he put to try the understanding, to form 
the heart, or to direct the practice. This was done by him on the 
Sunday afternoon during the time of prayers, as appointed in the 
rubric; and then, for his sermon that afternoon, he generally chose a 
text which led him to the same subject on which he had just been 
catechizing ;—a plan which he found very acceptable to his congrega- 
tion as well as useful in his parish. For catechizing, he possessed an 
excellent talent ; and he was deeply sensible of the importance of the 
practice, which he endeavoured as much as possible to impress on the 
attention of his clerical brethren. ‘The Holy Communion he admi- 
nistered on Christmas Day, Good Friday, Kaster Day, the Sunday 
after, Whitsunday, and several times in the year besides. Finding 
his parishioners very negligent in their attendance on this holy ordi- 
nance, he took great pains to convince them of their fault, both from 
the pulpit and by conversation with them on the subject ; and with 
several he succeeded, During the first six months after he came to 
Coleshill, he frequently preached preparation sermons, which, at 
midsummer following, he published in the form of a treatise, entitled 
“A Help and Exhortation to Worthy Communicating.” This was 
the second book he published; it was dedicated to Lord Digby. ‘The 
other sacrament (baptism) he always administered at church, unless 
well assured it would not be safe to doso. How far it was his prac- 
tice to return home with the parties on these occasions nowhere 
appears ; but one instance is given by Mr. Nelson too interesting to be 
passed over:—“I was once with him,’’ says Mr. Nelson, “at the 
baptizing of a child where I was godfather. All his discourse was 
extremely instructive. Sometimes he would excite the mother to 
thankfulness for her good recovery ; sometimes he would explain the 
baptismal vow, and then charge the parents to do their part towards 
making their children true blessings, by giving them a serious and vir- 
tuous education. So I suppose, upon like occasions, this might be his 
usual practice.” ‘The festivals and fasts of the church were religiously 
observed by him; and, as an useful preparation for the Sabbath, he 
had always prayers in the church on the Saturday afternoon. He was 
indefatigable in visiting the sick; and, it being in his power, he 
assisted them with temporal relief as well as spiritual counsel; always 
having by him some common and approved medicines for ordinary 
cases, which he supplied the poor with, according to their need. He 
failed neither to pray over these for a blessing nor to make use of the 
favourable opportunity to instil heavenly instruction, In his daily 
intercourse with his parishioners, he never met the young without 
reminding them of their duty ; nor those who deserved it, without re- 
proving them with great plainness of speech; and not seldom was he 
to be found exercising the peculiar talent he possessed for arbitration and 
peace-making, which in him was equally conspicuous and sought 
after. Frequent applications of this nature were made to him, and he 
was generally successful. This gained him both esteem and popularity ; 
and, though no temper could be further from the itch for popularity 
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than his, his ministry was thus rendered doubly acceptable to his 
parishioners, as thus being in more sense than one “ a minister of 
reconciliation” among them. He likewise distributed books of religion 
and devotion among all the poor families of the place, so that in a 
short time all were supplied with Bibles and other books suited to 
their respective wants. Happy is the church when her ministers give 
such a bright example of ministerial diligence! abounding in such 
conscientious, active, and zealous, while, at the same time, canonically 
regular exertions. One thing is morally certain, and has been proved 
in a thousand cases, that if a clergyman would succeed in his ministry, 
he must be at least a /aborious man, “ instantin season and out of season.”’ 
No ground can be cultivated without both pains and toil ; least of all the 
human heart and conduct—the moral soil of an unthinking population. 

On the 22nd of November, 1683, Mr. Kettlewell resigned his 
fellowship at Lincoln College, having held it eight years and four 
months. He then took leave of Oxford, and settled altogether on his 
vicarage; content to consider himself fixed there for life, because he 
was where Providence had placed him. His whole employment now 
was in the duties of his cure,—his one aim to fulfil the apostle’s 
charge, éy rovrac toft, making them the chief both pleasure and 
business of his life. But though so highly esteemed and reverenced 
by the respectable part of his parish, he did not escape reproach. 
Constantly speaking the truth, and boldly rebuking vice in whomso- 
ever he met with it, it could not be expected that he should. He 
incurred the displeasure of those who hated to be reformed, and of 
those who were unwilling to suffer for righteousness’ sake,—a testimony 
to his worth by no means the least honourable. 

He was appointed to preach the visitation sermon two years suc- 
cessively ; the first at Coventry, on 7th May, 1684, from 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12—“Seek that ye may excel to the edifying of the church.” 
The Dissenters, it would seem, were numerous at Coventry, and one 
of their most popular arguments was, that they could edify more 
under their own teachers than in their parish churches. Mr, Kettle- 
well, lamenting that edification, which, in the scriptural sense of the 
word, (oKodoun, edificatio, a building up,) is the uniting of the 
church, should, by perversion, be made a pretence for dividing it, chose 
the nature of edification for his subject. Having stated wherein 
the edification of private Christians consists, he proceeded to shew 
that the edification of the whole church consists chiefly in the settled 
peace and union of all its members, according to the very derivation of 
the word. Hence he drew the conclusion, that the edification of the 
whole was to be preferred to that of a part only; and that individual 
edification ought to arise from, be compatible with, and subservient 
to, general edification ; that thus all might “hold the faith in unity of 
spirit, and in the bond of peace.’ At the same time, Mr. Kettlewell 
did not harbour or indulge any unchristian spirit towards the Dissenters. 
We are told, “he heartily pitied their unhappiness; and, with all 
gentleness and mildness, spared no pains to persuade them to return 
to the church they had left, and to convince them of their great mis- 
take in rejecting those who were set over them by the appointment of 
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the Holy Ghost, and had regularly the care of their souls, on pretence 
of edifying more in separate congregations and by unauthorized 
teachers.” His second visitation sermon was preached at Coleshill, 
in August, 1685, from Matt. xxii. 21; a text chosen with an eye to 
the times. Great alarm prevailed through the kingdom from appre- 
hensions that the king intended to re-establish popery, and the high 
way to popularity was to preach against popery. Mr. Kettlewell, how- 
ever, took occasion to preach more constantly and earnestly the duties 
of common Christianity, such as reliance on Providence—simplicity and 
godly sincerity—fidelity—perseverance—and the benefits which the 
church makes by sufferings, recommending Christianity to his people 
as a passive religion, and enjoining on them a meek and passive spirit. 
«He exhorted them to a religious loyalty and a Christian subjection, 
so as neither to let the pretence of religion make them bad subjects, 
nor the pretence of loyalty lead them to embrace the king’s errors in 
religion ; and, while they shewed themselves hearty and steady Pro- 
testants, at the same time approve themselves both good subjects and 
good Christians.” 

At this crisis, some of his married brethren feelingly expressed to 
him their fears of popery, and of their being turned out of their livings 
should it be re-established. He replied by pointing out to them the 
folly of all temporal regard in matters of duty, especially in those en- 
trusted with the ministry of religion; and he recommended to them 
instead a lively and steadfast dependence on the providence of God, 
and an acquiescence in the just and wise will of Him who is King of 
kings. He reminded them of the examples of primitive martyrs and 
confessors as the true method of preserving the church as well as their 
own interests, according to that scripture, “ Whosoever will save his 
life, &c.”” Mark viii. 35. To all this, an obvious objection was 
returned—that he was single, and, therefore, not so sensible on this 
point as those who had a wife and children to provide for. To this 
objection Mr. Kettlewell proceeded to give a practical and conclusive 
reply, by placing himself in their circumstances. He resolved to choose 
a companion, and thus shew to every one how little those fears and 
jealousies affected him. He selected, entirely for her sober and 
religious mind, a lady who had been prepossessed, before their intro- 
duction to each other, in his favour by reading his first work, Miss 
Jane Lybb, daughter of Anthony Lybb, Esq., of Hardwick, in the 
parish of Whitchurch. They were married on Sunday, the 4th of 
October, 1685. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered on that day purposely that they might communicate, according 
to the pious recommendation of our church, subjoined to the Service. 
Thus marriage—with most a mere worldly rite—with some a carnal 
one—by many gone through scarcely with common decency—was 
with Mr. Kettlewell a holy rite, sealed with the communion of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ ; and thus did religion enter into all the ways 
and doings of this good man, conforming himself to the apostolic pre- 
cept (Colos. iii. 17), “ Whatsoever we do in word or deed, &c.’’ This 
is practical and Christian piety. The blessing of God rested on the 
new state on which he had thus piously entered, and we may now see 
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in him the Christian husband, master, and householder. Towards 
Mrs. Kettlewell he was tenderly affectionate. In his family worship, 
morning and evening, she usually read a chapter in the Bible, which 
he then explained to her and the servants in a familiar manner, such 
as might lead them to understand the Scriptures, and prepare them for 
approaching the throne of grace “with reverence and godly fear.’’ 
From the time his servants came to him, he took care to instruct them 
in their duty;—to persuade them to frequent the Lord’s Supper, 
bestowing some pains to prepare them for it;—to enjoin upon them 
the practice of private prayer, as well as regular attendance at church ; 
—to warn them against lying and other vices to which servants are 
most liable; and to give them right notions of religion, that they might 
approve themselves the servants of Jesus Christ, and his servants for 
Christ’s sake. His usual dinner hour was one; and, far from being a 
man given to appetite, his temperance was remarkable, and his rule, 
both at his own table and at that of others, was, to partake of what 
was set before him, asking no questions and making no observation, 
except of moderation and thankfulness. His justice and punctuality, 
with all who had pecuniary dealings with him, deserve record as a 
pattern of that wise and prudential management of domestic expenses 
which is one of the best methods of insuring easy circumstances even 
with a very limited income,—a piece of wisdom of more importance 
to none than a numerous class of the clergy. It was his constant 
practice to pay for every thing when he bought it, and, for that purpose, 
he kept a sum of money by him. None had to come to him twice 
for their money; and if, at any time, his servant sold his horses or 
cows, he gave that servant a strict charge to tell the buyers all their 
faults. His hospitality and benevolence were not less. “ He did 
justly ; he loved mercy.’’ At Christmas, he always gave away several 
bushels of wheat among the poor; two or three poor widows, with 
the clerk, partook of his Sunday dinner; and, at Christmas, if he 
invited none else, he was sure to entertain his poorer neighbours. Of 
his money also he was very liberal. 

Much political agitation at this time prevailed through the kingdom, 
and his own parish did not escape the contagion. He saw many 
whose zeal in public matters he thought outran their knowledge; and 
he complained bitterly of the pernicious principles which were abroad. 
It grieved him that in the things of God many were embracing 
shadows for substance, and shewing more zeal for certain empty and 
unprofitable notions than for all the grand and important truths of 
religion. And, as for the matters of the king, he deeply lamented that 
many had brought themselves to question every thing that was in 
favour of the government, to delight in laying out the grievances of 
the state, to put remote and imagined cases jn bar of present and un- 
questionable duties, and to avow principles tending inevitably to 
unsettle any state or any constitution, and even justify rebellion. Mr. 
Kettlewell endeavoured to quench the fire that was kindling; and, the 
better to succeed in that as well as in his commissions of private re- 
conciliation, he pointedly pressed a frequent attendance on that feast 
of charity, the Lord’s Supper. To the parties, he would represent it 
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as our Redeemer’s last command, and as a league of love and friend- 
ship among all Christians; a table where men professed to meet in 

ace and charity ; a solemn act of confederation with Christ and with 
all who are Christ’s. He knew that if he could bring them to a right 
sense of this, little more was required to quiet their minds, expel 
jealousies, make friends of enemies, and restore unity and concord. It 
was a somewhat curious anomaly belonging to this period, that, 
though but a few years before an outcry had been raised against the 
clergy of the Church of England of having a design to bring in 
popery, which imputed design was alleged as the chief motive of the 
Dissenters in separating themselves from the Church of England ; now, 
when this accusation was proved to be gratuitous and false by so many 
of the clergy writing and preaching against popery, those very men 
who had raised the outcry were themselves the first to join hands with 
popery against the Church of England, and favour those whom they 
had just before exclaimed against. ‘The anomaly has not been con- 
fined to Mr. Kettlewell’s days; it was not the only time in which it 
has been attempted to make the Church of England, firmly holding 
the golden mean through evil report and good report, the scape-goat 
and sacrifice of the times. The Church of England, however, had 
seldom been more flourishing; the things intended for her fall became 
to her an occasion of increase; she became more powerful by the 
opposition made against her, and grew by the favours indulged to her 
adversaries. The number of converts to popery was very inconsider- 
able, whilst, for every one lost to the Established Church, ten at least, 
it was thought, were added to it; for great numbers of the Dissenters 
were brought into the communion of the church by the learned 
writings of the orthodox clergy. Mr. Kettlewell took occasion to 
exhort his brethren on the one hand, and the Dissenters on the other, 
that, laying aside party feeling, they should unite their endeavours to 
build together upon the foundation of Christ and his apostles, maintain- 
ing the bond of catholic charity, and should study every one to excel 
therein for the edifying the whole body of the faithful. And for this 
purpose he thought the Church of England afforded sufficient means, 
whether she were supported or not by the civil power; for to him it 
was evident that as soon as the outward supports, on which she 
had hitherto leaned, began to be withdrawn, she began to flourish 


more than ever since the Reformation :—a very satisfactory proof 


of a true church. Nor was this the hasty conclusion of his own 
partialities. He gathered it from the better observance of her 
rites and ceremonies,—from a greater uniformity in her worship,— 
from the fulness of the churches,—from the frequency of her com- 
munons, and the number of her communicants,—from the accession 
of proselytes,—and, above all, from a more serious concern for 
religion in the generality of her members. At the same time, the 
Church of Rome gained nothing by her new allies, for all saw that 
nothing could be more monstrous than such a conjunction, and how 
little it was to the credit of those concerned in it. 

About the latter end of 1686, Mr. Kettlewell wrote his work entitled 
“The Practical Believers,” intended by him to complete his first 
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work, “ The Measures of Christian Obedience,’’ and with it to form 
a body of divinity for the instruction and use of plain Christians. 
He wished to oppose the torrent of the times by instructing his flock 
in the leading and governing notions of the Christian faith ; teaching 
them to make that faith a governing grace at all times and in all cases, 
to distinguish the foundation from the superstructure, and to keep in 
the communion of the catholic church by holding fast the truth in 
simplicity, without running into the errors of particular persons or 
societies. This he thought the most safe and powerful, as well as 
inoffensive way of writing for the Established Religion, against 
Dissenters of even opposite communions now confederated together, 
The work was published by /icense in February, 1687. Mr. Kettle- 
well, before his death, revised it with great care; and, with his im- 
provements, it was republished by Mr. Nelson in May, 1712. It is in 
the catechetical form, and worthy of being placed first among Mr. 
Kettlewell’s writings. He powerfully urges this argument—that, 
though the speculative infidel shall not be able to stand in the 
judgment, yet the practical unbeliever—the man who professes to know 
God, but in works denies him—must expect more severe condemnation, 
because he must stand convicted by the light in his own mind, and 
because in his disobedience he did violence to those principles which 
he professed to entertain as divine. 

The times now became very tempestuous, and the troubles that 
attended the revolution hastened on. Mr. Kettlewell remained stead- 
fast in the opinions he had first espoused, and to which he considered 
himself to have subscribed when inducted into Coleshill. He there- 
fore continued to preach, “ that it was not lawful, upon any pretence 
whatever, to take arms against the king; and it was his opinion 
that no government can be safe while its subjects disown this principle. 
He said he thought it a great preservation to be kept by the grace and 
good providence of God from the dangerous and mischievous errors 
of popery ; but he was for keeping out popery on/y by orthodox tenets 
and true Christian practices ; and any departure from good practice 
and from moral honesty and justice, whether by papist or protestant, 
he deemed as scandalous, and thought would prove as fatal, as any 
departure in faith and devotion; and, pursuing this course, he was not 
anxious as to an event which was in the secret of Providence. 

When the revolution took place, the tide ran high against Mr. 
Kettlewell and his doctrines, in common with the bishops and clergy 
who still conscientiously maintained the same. Mr. Kettlewell had 
been so prudent and circumspect hitherto, that even the turbulent and 
malicious could not until now find aught against him; and now he 
was censured for doing what he thought his indispensable duty. 
Attempts were made to instigate the soldiery against him, as they 
passed through Coleshill on their rout to Ireland, the seat of war. 
Mr. Kettlewell still persisted in preaching against riots, and absolutely 
condemning all pretences for resistance against the sovereign powers, 
whether from love to religion, or in defence of the laws and of legal 
rights and liberties, believing that in so doing he only conformed to 
the articles, canons, homilies, and liturgy of the Church of England, 
as well as the king’s injunctions, and his Metropolitan's directions. 
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It is well known that the primate and eight bishops, with a con- 
siderable number of the clergy, refusing the new oath of allegiance, 
were deprived of their several preferments, and a lamentable schism 
in the Church of England was the direct unavoidable consequence. 
It was a point of no inconsiderable importance both to religion and 
the individuals concerned, and Mr, Kettlewell took much pains to be 
satisfied upon it. Indeed, of al/ men living, he was not the man to 
act with precipitation or in ignorance, much less to betray his prin- 
ciples or act against his conscience. Space will not allow any detail 
of, the views he took of the matter, and the arguments he combated 
and held upon it. Suffice it to say, that none of the many, the 
intricate, or the convenient arguments on either side escaped him. 
He examined the subject in all its bearings, studied it thoroughly, and 
took a journey to London to satisfy himself before he fully and finally 
made up his mind. His first purpose was—not to quit that post in 
which God had placed him, but on what should appear to him most 
solid and convincing evidence of a heavenly call to leave it, and to 
take up that cross of Christ then set before him. This continued to 
be his purpose the whole time he was pondering the matter. He came, 
however, to the conclusion of choosing to suffer deprivation rather 
than offer the least force to his conscience, or ‘empt the good Spirit 
of God to leave him by any condescensions or compliances which he 
felt he was not able to justify before both God and man. 

A period being thus put to Mr. Kettlewell’s parochial ministrations 
and labours, he returned to the frequent employment of his pen: he 
did not, however, lay aside his function as far as its duties were 
practicable. He read prayers twice every day, (most probably in his 
own house,) with the addition of sermons on Sundays; and every 
first Sunday of the month and on the great holydays he administered 
the Lord's Supper. Much public odium and scandal were cast upon 
the non-jurors, and Mr. Kettlewell first addressed himself to some 
means for removing them, and for supporting himself and his suffer- 
ing brethren under their reproach. He began by writing in defence 
of his practice. About the time of the battle of the Boyne he finished a 
work entitled, “ Christian Prudence or religious Wisdom, not degene- 
rating into irreligious craftiness in trying times;’’ and soon after another, 
under the title of “ Christianity a doctrine of the Cross; or Passive 
Obedience under any pretended invasion of legal rights and liberties.”’ 
The latter treatise is a discussion of the validity, or otherwise, of the 
plea of legal rights authorising resistance. Whatever may be thought 
of his arguments, his exhibition in this book of Christian suffering, 
faith, patience, constancy and heroism, is extremely nervous, beauti- 
ful, and edifying. 

Mr. Kettlewell next took up the pen of the controversialist against 
Dr. Wm. Sherlock, in a work entitled, “The Duty of Allegiance 
settled upon its true grounds, according to Scripture, reason, and the 
opinion of the church; in answer to a late book of Dr. Wm. Sher- 
lock, Master of the Temple, &c. &c."’ This was printed early in 
1691. In April, 1692, he finished another—“Of Christian commu- 
nion to be kept on in the Unity of Christ’s Church, and among the 
professors of Truth and Holiness. And of the obligations both of 
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faithful Pastors to administer orthodox and holy offices, and of faith- 
ful people to communicate in the same. Fitted for persecuted or 
divided or corrupt states of churches, &c. &c.’’ This was presented 
to Archbishop Sancroft, and honoured with his approval. 

On Mr. Kettlewell’s settling in London, he was applied to by 
several to resolve their doubts on some of the nicer points in this 
question, which he did, partly by letter, partly vixd voce. On one of 
these occasions we find him making use of an amanuensis. Long 
study and intense application were now beginning to shake his 
naturally delicate constitution, and make sensible inroads upon his 
health. His spirit was stirred within him also, when he saw the 
great mysteries of Christianity openly and contemptuously attacked 
by profane wit and learning. The Racovian Catechism and some 
of the more celebrated pieces of the Polonian brethren were in- 
dustriously dispersed; and Mr. Kettlewell would fain have done 
something to oppose these enemies of catholic truth; but his bodily 
vigour had sensibly abated, and was no longer equal to the battle. 
With true piety of mind he also felt how much more pager the 
precious remnants of his ebbing life would be employed in trying to 
assist both his own devotion and that of others, with a special 
reference to “the last enemy.” Hence, in 1694, he published, “ A 
Companion for the Persecuted,” and “ A Companion for the Penitent.” 
In both these there breathes a very rare spirit of deep piety. The 
former was rather suited to the then days of the church; the latter 
was of a more general character, and intended by him as a companion 
for Lent. It is [or was—Ep.]| on the List of the Christian Know- 
ledge S-ciety. In August following, he published his work, “ Death 
made comfortable, or the way to die well,’ under a presage of his 
own approaching change. To which he added, in the same volume, 
“ An Office for the Sick;” and, “ An Office for Dying Persons.” 
With his remaining strength he prepared for the press, as a sequel 
to the two last, “ An Office for Prisoners,” and left it finished, to be 
published after his decease, which it was. It was now within about 
six months of his death: consumption was making alarming havoc 
with his frame; and he, very sensible of it, began to take his leave 
of the world. No longer able to do more himself, he now endeavoured 
to excite others who were able and qualified to be useful in their 
generation One of these was the memorable Robert Nelson, Esq., 
between whom and Mr. Kettlewell a most intimate friendship 
subsisted, having originated in an acquaintance made purely on a 
religious account. Mr. Kettlewell now very earnestly pressed him 
“to exert himself generously for God, and to write something for the 
honour of religion ;’’ especially as he thought a layman might in 
those times do more good than a clergyman, as being less interested, 
and so less suspected. Mr. Nelson consented, and thus to “ good 
Mr. Kettlewell’ we owe that incomparable book, “ The Companion 
for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England.” 

In the January (é. e. about three months) before he died, Mr. 
Kettlewell drew ‘up «A Model for a Fund of Charity for the needy 
suffering Clergy,” and presented it to the Bishops of his Communion 
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Repeated complaints having been brought to them from all parts 
of the kingdom that many of the deprived clergy with their 
families were on the point of starvation, they thought good to act 
upon Mr. Kettlewell’s model, and sent forth their “ Charitable Re- 
commendation ”’ in behalf of the object of it. Government, how- 
ever, instantly took umbrage and put a stop to it, after having 
summoned the Bishops and principal managers before the Privy 
Council, and imprisoned at least one clergyman. Its object was not, 
however, entirely defeated: many were induced by it to give to the 
relief of the conscientious sufferers ; and as this stop was not put to it 
until after Mr. Kettlewell’s departure, he had all the satisfaction of 
having proposed it ;—it had laid long upon his mind, and his last 
hours were cheered by the determination of the Bishops to act upon 
it as far as they should be able ; for he and Mr. Nelson had proposed 
the matter about a year before to Dr. Lloyd, the deprived Bishop 
of Norwich, who then gave it very little encouragement. We cannot 
therefore but remark the kind providence of his God towards Mr. 
Kettlewell. Had it sped when he first proposed it the year before, it 
seems more than probable that, notwithstanding his inoffensive 
conduct, it would have involved him in considerable trouble, and 
added affliction to his last days. But his Heavenly Father spared him 
this pain. For what reason we know not—nay, even without any 
apparent reason—the venerable Bishop postponed the matter until 
the good man had fallen asleep in Christ, and the storms of this 
world could no more blow upon him. He was not only suffered to 
depart in peace, ignorant of the opposition which should hereafter 
arise to it, but even cheered with a hope, beyond his former ex- 
pectation, of its being brought to good effect. So graciously does the 
Supreme Benefactor “temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” Mr. 
Kettlewell was confined to his house six months, and to his chamber 
four days. His one great care now was to be found with his loins girded 
about, and his lights burning, and himself like unto those who wait 
for their Lord. He first literally “set his house in order,” by giving 
directions concerning all his worldly affairs, so particular as_ to 
prevent his wife having any trouble in them after his decease, and, as 
much as possible, all mistakes. Then, in spiritual things, besides his 
private devotions, the prayers of the church were read to him twice 
every day, by the Rev. Thomas Bell. As he had been so deeply 
engaged in the controversies of the time, he deemed it his duty 
to leave behind him some declaration of his death-bed thoughts, 
and to authenticate it in the most solemn manner. Accordingly, on 
the 23rd of March, 1695, the Lord’s Supper was administered to him 
by Dr. Lloyd, the deprived Bishop of Norwich, five others com- 
municating with him: he then read and signed his declaration before 
them. It is too long for insertion here, but its purport was, that he 
“continued in the belief and practice of the same things at his death 
which he professed, taught, and practised during his life.’ He then 
requested and received absolution at the hands of the same Bishop, 
in the form contained in the “ Office for the Visitation of the Sick.” 
lhe remaining eighteen days of his life were spent in very close, 
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earnest, and diligent preparation for his last hour. He welcomed 
the harbingers of death, and took a Christian farewell of relatives, 
friends, servants, rich and poor. At this season Mr. Nelson was 
particularly acceptable to Mr. Kettlewell, and was much with him, 
and has left a somewhat minute and very interesting account of the 
few last days and dying moments of his departing friend. On 
Thursday morning, 11th April, 1695, he apprehended himself depart- 
ing, and said to the Rev. Mr. Bell—“ I am now entering upon my last 
labour. The Lord gave, and the Lord is now taking away ;—blessed 
be the name of the Lord! Forl thank my God, 1 am going without 
any distrust, without the least misgiving, to a place of rest, joy, and 
everlasting bliss. ‘THERE IS NO LIFE LIKE A HAPPY DRATH....... 
evceceessseet have some little pain indeed, but my pain is nothing 
so extraordinary as my hopes; for I have earnestly repented of all 
my sins, and verily believe that, through the tender mercies of my 
God, and merits of my blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, 1 shall be carried 
up into Abraham’s bosom.”’ He then made this short prayer—“I wait, 
O God, for that everlasting rest which I want at present, but shall 
not long. I am ready when thou, my God, callest for me, yet can 
stay with patience till thou pleasest; for thy time is the besé 
time, and thy pleasure the best pleasure.’’ e then desired the 
“Commendatory Prayer.” His brother coming in, he told him 
wherein he had given him offence, forgare him heartily, and prayed 
for him and his. He proceeded scrupulously to ascertain from those 
present that he was reconciled to all. In the afternoon he turned 
to Mr. Nelson, sitting by his bed-side, and said in a voice scarcely 
audible, “ Mr. Nelson, ’tis brave to go to a place where one can 
enjoy a friend without fear of losing him; where every thing is 
agreeable, because neither sin nor sorrow enter; where there needs 
no sun to shine, forasmuch as God is the light of that place, and 
every saint is a star ; each one’s bliss is felt by every blessed inhabitant, 
and happiness is dispensed by a blessed circulation.” He added 
something more about the new Jerusalem, which was lost by the 
lowness of his voice. After calling Mrs. Kettlewell to him, and 
thanking her exceedingly for her attentions, he said to her, “ Child, 
trust God with thyself. I trust him with thee freely. God’s provi- 
dence is the best protection, and there is no such way to engage his good 
providence as by trusting him.’ The end now quickly came; ex- 
hausted nature, unequal to another effort, sank on a sudden: the 
next morning (April 12th), being raised up to take some chocolate 
for refreshment, he expired in a moment in that posture. 


‘« How blest the righteous when he dies ! 
When sinks the weary soul to rest! 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 


So fades the summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So Ses a wave upon the shore. 


Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay, 

Light from its load the spirit flies ; 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 

‘ How blest the righteous when he dies !’ "—Banpnavuto. 
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His funeral rites were solemnized on 15th April, by Dr. ‘Thomas 
Ken, the deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, who read the Burial 
Service and the whole Evening Service in his episcopal habits. ‘The 
good Bishop officiated at his own request, in the stead of a clergyman 

| who had been named by Mr. Kettlewell, from a particular respect to 
| Mr. Kettlewell’s pious memory. He was interred in the parish 
church of All-Hallows, Barking, near the Tower, in the same grave 
where Archbishop Laud was before interred, within the communion 

rails. Near the place is a neat marble monument erected to his 
memory by his widow. : 
rf The preamble of Mr. Kettlewell’s last will contains a most clear, 
satisfactory, and delightful exposition of his Christian mind and faith. 
Among others are these words, “I have always lived upon thy 
goodness, O my dear God; I have ever met it, both in my suc- 
cesses and in my disappointments, in my comforts and in my 
afflictions, and in all the accidents and providential orderings through 
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J all the moments of my life. I have ever found thy word a sure 


iy word, and thy promises true and steadfast, and have fully proved 
and experienced thy paternal care and tenderness, &c. And this 
I do gladly and thankfully publish at my death to thy glory and 


; | praise.”” How irresistibly and delightfully these words remind us 


of that sweet, filial, happy spirit of adoption with which he set 
| out in life, which never seems to have left him, but to have marked 
| his temper to the end. And for this, it must be here repeated, he 
) was indebted, under God, to early maternal instruction. In the same 
Tih will, he has left, in very affectionate terms, a high character of 
i Mrs. Kettlewell, to whom he bequeathed his patrimonial estate of 
Tt Low Fields, near Brompton, as her jointure for life. This is men- 
| tioned to shew the happy results and termination of a marriage 
' undertaken in the fear of God, solemnized in the devoutest manner, 
' and entered into with a special trust in the conduct and care of a 
gracious Providence. 
. The last named estate, which was his birth-place, he made a settle- 
ment of, after the decease of his widow, upon the Poor of North- 
allerton and Brompton, for ever. He had from other sources re- 
membered his relatives, friends, and dependents. Having done this, 
he thought he had liberty to do something for himself: for so he 
spake of what he gave to pious or charitable purposes. As God 
had not blessed him with children of his own, he gladly adopted the 
ag? members of Christ to be heirs of his paternal inheritance ; and, 
ar from repining at the want of issue, he thanked God for the 
opportunity thus put into his hands of testifying his love and 
devotion towards Him. The estate contains “by estimation four 
oxgangs or eighty acres, be the same more or less ;”’ and the proceeds 
| are annually to be laid out in some or all of the following ways: 
| ‘the purchase of Bibles, Prayer Books, &e.—Physic for the Sick— 
| Clothes—Schooling—Binding Apprentice—Setting him up when he 
| has served it—or maintaining a Youth at one of the Universities. 
The first distribution of the proceeds bears date in 1719. Mrs. Ket- 
tlewell therefore probably survived her husband about twenty-three 
years. 
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GLENDALOCH,* 


Tue solitary traveller who visits the ruins of some ancient shrine, 
although his object be not that of the pilgrim of old, must be destitute 
of all interest in the early establishment of the Christian religion 
if he do not feel his spirit quickened when the remains of the once 
holy fane, with which so many pious traditions are associated, first 
breaks on his view. If this be so when the ruin is surrounded by 
modern edifices, and the bustling noisy crowds of a populous city, 
how much more intense must the feeling be when, after traversing 
some vast solitude, he finds the object of his search buried amidst 
the wildest and most sublime features of nature, with scarcely a 
vestige of living man. 

There can be but few places more strikingly illustrative of these 
remarks than the desolate city of Glendaloch—once so holy and 
renowned, but now possessing only the perishing ruins of its churches, 
without even the fragment of a single civil or military edifice 
remaining, 

Having traversed a country which is sometimes rich, fertile, and 
beautiful, sometimes wild and mountainous, the traveller at length 
finds himself entering a narrow valley,—dreary, savage, and grand. 
He has arrived at a bridge which stretches its three elliptic arches over 
the Avonmore ; here he pauses and looks on the ruins of Glendaloch, 
seated in the gorge of the stupendous mountains which frown, darkly 
sublime, on the glen, the lakes, the rivers, and the sacred relics of a 
thousand years. 

On the south, north, and west, rise abruptly from the dark lochs 
those £hage mountains whose precipitous sides, clothed with brown 
heath and still more sombre peat, reflecting no light from the sua, 
throw a solemn horror over the scene, well calculated to inspire 
religious sentiments, or even the dark terrors of superstition. ‘To the 
north are the mountains Kemeyderry and the gigantic Broccagh, 
on the south Lugduff and Derrybawm, and from the vast mountain 
at the head of the glen the Glaneola falls in a cataract, forming, 
with the river Glandasan, which rises out of Lochnahanfan at the 
distance of a league from the glen, its small branch called St. Kevin's 
Keeve, and some mountain torrents, a junction in the valley which 
obtains the name of the Avonmore, or the great river, which, when 
swelled, as it frequently is by sudden floods, is rapid and dangerous. 
The two lakes are divided by a rich soil, but the surrounding ground 


A 
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* Glendaloch, Glendalough, or Glandelagh, in the Barony of Ballynacor, county 
of Wicklow, 22 miles S. of Dublin, and 1] N.W. of Wicklow. — Its ancient name 
was Cluayn Duach,—its present seems to be a Saxon compound, descriptive of its 
situation, in a valley with lakes. It has been variously, descriptively, and poetically 
designated even in Papal Bulls'and Archiepiscopal Letters. Pope Lucius IT. 
styles it Episcopatus Insularum ;” Hovedon, Secretary to Henry 4m . Ejnscopatus 
Bistagniensis ;” and Felix O’Ruadan, Archbishop of Armagh in the time of King 
John, * Keclesiw in Monianis.’ 
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is broken and rocky, and incapable of any tillage but that of the 
spade. 4 gh . 

The most ancient fabric at Glendaloch, unless it be the round 
towers, is the crypt, or tomb, of St. Kevin, its tutelar patron. It 
is 14 feet long by LO feet wide, and is nearly as large as the room 
in which it is enc ‘losed—a not unusual circumstance with such strue- 
tures in remote times. It has one low portal at the west end, and 
the sculptures on the bases and capitals of its pillars are exclusively 
Danish—wolves devouring human heads, ravens pecking sculls, and 
runic knots, those frequent symbols and allusions of Scandinavian 
mythology and Scaldic poetry ; 





and as there is no mixture of style, no Christian emblem, no Saxon 
feuillage or device, it not only proves irrefragably by whom it was 
constructed, but stamps its era to have been in the tenth century. 
The Ostmen in Ireland were first converted to Christianity in the 
ninth. ‘They were expelled from that country in the twelfth. 


An isolated round tower, the ruins of churches 5, and the traces of 


walls, are all that now remain of that once holy city in the mountains 

Glendaloch. ‘These ruins are seated on both sides of the Avonmore. 
On the north bank, as the traveller approaches from the east and 
looks up the magnificent glen, is the Ivy church, so called from its 


once luxuriant growth of that unfading ornament of the remains of 


antiquity. South-east from this, and ‘on the opposite side of the 
river, is the priory of St. Saviour. Near this is a stone roofed chapel. 
On the same shore as the Ivy church, and about two hundred yards 
westward, is the pedestal of a cross. ne of this, stepping-stones 
afford a passage over the river, and a gateway, with a semicircular 
arch, leads into the cemetery, in the centre of which are the ruins of 
the cathedral. ‘The nave is only 48 feet long by 30 wide; a semi- 
circular arch forms the chancel; the east window is also a Saxon 
arch with a sculptured legendary moulding,—on one part is a dog 
devouring a large serpent ; there is a tradition that a great serpent 
inhabited the lake, which still bears the name of Lochnapiast, or the 
Serpent loch, and, being fatal to men and eattle, was killed by St. 
Kevin. This window narrows to a mere external spike hole, and 
neither it nor any at Glendaloch appear to have been glazed. Not far 
from the cathedral is the sac risty, otherwise called ion priest’s house. 
The closet in which the vestments and holy utensils were kept still 
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remains. Near this is the stone roofed oratory called St. Kevin’s 
Kitchen, surmounted by a round tower. 
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The Ivy church is one of the earliest and rare instances of a tower 
being actually conjoined to a church. The church of “ Our Lady’’ 
is the furthest westward, and almost opposite the cathedral. The 
Refeart church (literally, se pulchre of kings) is said to have been the 
burial place of the chiefs of the O'Tools: seven of these toparchs, 
or princes—kings, it seems, they styled themselves—are said to be 
here interred. On one tomb are the traces of letters, now wholly 
legible to the most skilful decipherer, but tradition hands down 
what stove hath failed to do, and alleges the inscription to Itave been 


“ Jesus Christ 
Mile deach feuch cort Re Mac Mthuil,” 


“Behold the resting plac e = the body of King Mace Tool, who died 

Jesus Christ, 1010.” this be correct, it must be of greater 
antiquity than the erypt of St. Kevin, but those skilled in the lrish 
language | say that the above quotation is too modern Irish for the 
eleventh century. Near this church there is a circular pile of stones 
round which pilgrims ae penance. ‘The ruins of an abbey, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, are almost in the middle of the 
entrance of the valley, and ua of them is ‘Trinity Church. Near 
the Cathedral stands a — tower, without its pointed roof, 120 feet 
high, which appears to have been used as a belfry. From the 
mount in on the south side of the glen, two huge roe ky perpendicular 
precipiees boldly abut; in the more eastern of these is an artificial 
‘ <cavation, Cc Hed St. Kevin's hed, capable of holding three or four 
persons. It is three hundred feet above the lake, which les vertically 
beneath it. In the recess between the two rocks, and nearer the level 
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of the loch, are the ruins called Teampal na Skillig, which in ancient 
records are similarly designated, the Priory de rupe, and the Convent 
de deserto. Although all ‘these ruins are not of the same era, they are 
all of too remote an antiquity to possess much architectural grandeur 
or beauty. But what they want in magnificence or in elegance, in 
Saxon gloom or Saracenic lightness, is “amply compensated for, to 
the contemplative mind, by the association of their sacred purpose 
and early history with the sublime scenery, by which they are sur- 
rounded. The temples built by the hand of man must indeed crumble 
into dust; but the Church of Christ will be even more lasting than 
those mountains, although framed by the Almighty Architect of the 
universe.* 





ON THE EXACTION OF TENTHS. 


Tuk favourite argument held just now on the subject of tenths appears 
to be a strange instance of delusion. Men assert unhesitatingly, 
that there can be no harm in claiming the tenths from the clergy, as 
the principle of paying tenths exists already, and is allowed. It is 
impossible not to feel great wonder at such assertions. Tenths were 
never dreamt of at the institution of tithes in this country, nor for 
centuries after, nor were they ever contemp ated by the donors of the 
tithes. They were a monstrous exaction by a tyrannical power, 
which happene lat the time to be strong enough to enforce it; and 
they stood on no other right whatever than the right of the strongest. 
When that tyranny ceased, the tenths ought to have been exacted no 
longer. Henry VILL, however, did not relinquish the spoil. But 
the crown, since that period, has felt the justice of the case, and 
has never thought of alleging that there was any principle whatever 
on which an increase could be claimed ; but has considered the sum 
now paid as a fixt sum claimable by prescription. ‘There is no 
prescription in favour of the principle. If such exactions as these are 
to be recognised as rights, or to be held of any value except as far as 
prescription sanctions them in their present form, we get at once upon 
perfectly unintelligible ground, and it is impossible to guess in what light 
they, w ‘ho argue for the ‘m, can consider the original right to tithes. | 
can unde ‘rstand how that which was given for ever by those to whom 
it belonged, ought to remain for ever with those to whom it was 
given ; hut th: at the stripping them of a large portion of their prope rty 
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in fifteenths, or any other division; and if, in spite of all justice, 
Parliament is to inflict a tax on the clergy because it has the power, 
let it be called a subsidy, as it used to be when demanded by an 
arbitrary monarch of another kind, and do not let us trifle with 
justice by inflicting wrongs under names which carry a show of right. 
If people mean to talk of church property in the lump as the property 
of a corporation, and therefore liable to be dealt with as expediency 
directs, the objects remaining the same, it is to be remembered, that all 
valid argument in favour of tithes is over. The only true and sufficient 
yround for maintaining the right of the church in parochial tithes is, 
that they were grants from the owners ; and the moment that we say 
that it is very just to take tithes from one parish and give them to 
another, perhaps an hundred and fifty miles off, we ourselves relin- 
quish this only safe argument in favour of tithes, ourselves proclaim 
that there can be no reason why the nation should not do as it pleases 
with them, and have no reason afterwards to complain if what pleases 
the nation should not, by chance, be very pleasing to us. 

But let us look a little farther. If there were many very large 
livings, the plea as to tenths, though unsound, would be more plausi- 
ble. But it is well known that the great majority of what are called 
the good livings are from 300/. to 500/. per annum, and that the mass 
ofchurch property being in them, no scheme as to tenths can be effectual 
which does not lay a heavy burthen on this class of livings. Now to 
this there is every objection which can be imagined. The tithes of the 
parish of A, in the county of B, were given by their owner to be em- 
ployed for the spiritual good of that parish; and to take away what 
was so given, on the pretence that the parish of C,in the county of D, 
wants it more, can never be right till a total subversion of the present 
system takes place. Nor has the robbery in this case the plausible 
justification that the parish of A is over rich, our or five hundred a 
year is so far from being an exorbitant, that it is very often a very poor, 
remuneration for very hard duty, after many years of expensive 
education and of poverty; and to diminish this by thirty or forty 
pounds a year, is to reduce what was barely adequate before, to an 
inadequate provision, and to injure the incumbents, as well as to rob 
the parishes. 

But what will the owners of advowsons say to these proposals ? 
Will A, who has bought the advowson of a living worth 400/. a year, 
submit, without compensation, to see it reduced at once to 360/., be- 
cause his neighbour B, who has bought the advowson of a living worth 
120/. a year, says, very justly, that that is not sufficient for a 
clergyman; but, very unjustly, that he wishes for 40/. per annum out 
of his neighbour A’s living? Or if the legislature cou/d tolerate such 
a neglect of justice, ought it to do so? 

But we must go a little farther still in considering the tenths 
scheme, and ask with what possible face the laity can call on the 
clergy to augment small livings where laymen hold the great tithes of 
the parish. Close to the parish where this is written, is a populous 
parish which was endowed with the enormous sum of 20/. per annum, 
as a sufficient maintenance for a minister. Two laymen hold the 
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great tithes of this parish, and it has been augmented, but not by them. 
The incumbent advanced some money, and that advance was, as 
usual, met by a similar advance from Queen Anne’s Bounty, that is, 
from a taxation of the clergy. So that while the laymen wret every 
farthing of the tithes of that parish, which were given to the chure ‘h, 
the clergy of other parishes, which owe nothing to this, and have no 
connexion with it in any shape or way, have been compelled to 
pay towards making up a sum which may just keep future incum- 
bents from starvation. A particular case is mentioned here, but it 


will not be amiss (and it shall be done shortly) to produce a list of 


augmentations of small livings where the laity have all the tithes, and 
the other clergy contribute out of their inadequate incomes to make 
up the deficiencies caused by a layman's possessing that endowment in 
a parish which was given to it for its spiritual uses. ‘This is bad enough 
in principle, as things are; but as the payment is small, no complaint 
is ever made by the clergy. But if it is to be increased, and if men 
with 8002. or 400/. a year and four or five children are to be amerced 
to the extent of 307. or 40/7. per annum, because a layman has the 
whole tithes of a parish, which were given to find and pay a minister, 
and leaves the perpetual curate to starve on 20/. a year, and the 
parish to be supplied as it can on such a stipend, it cannot be 
expected that the persons so amerced should not cry out, and loudly, 
in the name of common sense and common equity, against so monstrous 
an iniquity. 

But there is still another remark to be made. If I have an object 
to carry, and hire agents for it, and if that object succeeds, and I am 
able to extend my operations so as to require more agents, do I 
immediately insist on it that the first agents are to pay half the salaries 
of the second, and third, and fourth, and, perhaps, twentieth set which 
[ may introduce? If this would be allowed to be ridiculous, why does 
the nation expect the clergy to provide for the maintenance of those 


ministers for whom it does not provide itself? Putting the question of 


right out of sight for a moment, can such a demand be reckoned 
reasonable in the individual till it has been shewn that he allows his 
first set of agents enough for twenty sets, or, in the case of the nation, 
that the church has already enough for all the clergy 7 Now the 


contrary is notoriously true, and there is no reason to believe that if 


the whole were equally divided, there would be 2007. per annum to 
each? Is the object of re ligion one which does not concern the laity, 
and do they wish the poorer clergy to be paid better only for the sake 
of those cle rgy, or for their own sake, and for the sake of re ligion ? 


If for the last two causes, will the y ma ke no sacrifice for the sake of 


religion or for themselves; and, when the ‘y have not given enough to 
the whole body, will they insist that it 7s enough, and, out of selfish- 
hess, pauperize the whole clergy, and take away from the church all 
power of usefulness ? 

Dr. Burton has published, since this was written, some farther 
remarks on this point, VW ritten 
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calculations, dispose entirely of Lord Henley’s plan, proving that it 
would be quite unproductive. But it must be observed, that Dr. 
Burton’s recommendations of the exaction of a larger sum from the 
clergy than is now paid in the shape of tenths do not at all go to 
shake the arguments just offered as to the prince iple of such a measure. 
His views are evidently founded on the notion that something must 
be done, and that this is the deast evil of all—a conclusion which i is, 
perhaps, correct. But, farther than this, Dr. B. quite agrees in the 
spirit of these remarks as far as the clergy are concerned, and allows, 
as it was quite certain that with his clear : and inte ‘lligent mind he would, 
that it would be most unwise to lay a heavy tax on persons of three, 
four, or five hundred a year. On them Ais taxation would be, as it 
ought to be, very light, and (although still objectionable in principle, 
and there fore, it is conceived, very dangerous) the injustice would, no 
doubt, be lightly felt at prese nt. What, then, is the objection to his 
plan ? Simply this, that it would be unproductive. In the first 
place, supposing his statements correct, he does not hope to raise more 
than 59,0007. per annum, i. e. a little more than 40,0007. per annum 
above what is raised at present. And whom will that satisfy? Only 
those who, like Dr. Burton and alleandid and intelligent men, wish for 
gradual amelioration ; not those whom it is proposed to satisfy, namely, 
those who wish for every thing to be done at once. Dr. B.’s scheme, 
like all the schemes of men of integrity, will be called “an ignomi- 
nious palliative,’ and rejected with disdain by those who are now 
raising a clamour for reform. 

But this is not all. ‘The scheme will not produce what Dr. Burton 
anticipates. He may be assured that the following remarks, though 
the writer differs from him, are written with the strongest spirit of 
respect for him, and of gratitude for the services which his learning, 
zeal, and activity render to the church. Dr. Burton calculates as 
follows. He has tie value of 509 livings in certain dioceses, and 
they stand thus :— 
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He puts no tax on the first class, a very easy tax on the second and 
third, and a heavy tax on the fourth class. Then he calculates that 
all the livings abov e 5007, may be averaged at ROO/. per annum. 
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To these calculations there are the following strong objections. 
(1.) It is very uncertain whether the account of the value of these 
livings is correct.* (2.) It is quite doubtful whether, even if correct, 
these livings give any fair means of judging for the rest of England, 
as these are only one-twentieth of the whole, are situate in the richer 
dioceses, and are not the returns of whole dioceses taken without selec- 
tion, but of particular parts. But the chief error is in the supposition 
that all the livings above 500/. may be averaged at 800/. Nothing can, 
it is apprehended, be more erroneous than this calculation. Dr. Burton 
has obviously been misled by having the accounts of the livings in 
some particular deaneries which are very rich. For example, one of 
those which he gives, containing only twenty-four livings, contains 
one living of 1200/. per annum, and one of 10007. Now one whole 
diocese, well known to the writer, consisting of about 300 livings, does 
not contain five livings of 1000/7. per annum, and yet it is not a poor 
diocese. ‘The writer has reason to believe that the whole arch- 
deaconry of Colchester does not contain a living much, if at all, above 
800/. per annum; and the return (printed in this Magazine, vol. i. 
p. 503) of the archdeaconry of Barnstaple mentions the fact that out 
of 123 parishes which it comprises, not one exceeds that sun, and 
only two exceed 5007. Yet Devonshire is far from a poor county. 
But what establishes very clearly that it is not safe to rely on so 
small a number of livings on which to found an induction is, that Dr. 
Burton’s statement makes only 4401 livings under 200/. per annum, 
whereas it is a fact, proved by parliamentary returns, that even in 
1818 there were 4361 under 1507. Again, in the 509 livings returned 
to Dr. Burton, there were sixty-five livings above 500/. Now, un- 
less the archdeaconry of Barnstaple could be shewn to be especially 
poor, it ought, according to this scale, to have fifteen livings above 
500/., whereas it has only two, Although it may be the case that 
accidentally the arehdeaconry referred to shall have fewer than its 
due proportion of large livings, it would be marvellous indeed if 
it had only onesseventh of that proportion, a thing which could be 
expected only in the northern parts of England, Again, in the 
diocese referred to, the proportionate number of livings above 5007. 
should be thirty-nine, whereas it is nothing like thatnumber. There- 
fore, until Dr. Burton shall have collected a far ampler list of bene- 
fices, no conclusions, as to the amount which ean be levied on them, 
can be at all relied on. 





THE IDLE CHURCH. 
ei ' ; 
I. The idle church has done nothing whatever in spreading the 
Bible and sound religious books through the country. 
No! nothing whatever! It has made no exertions at all for this 
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Clergy magnify the amount of livings as much as any persons. The clear 
value of the living held by the writer of these t 
other day, by 


yt remarks was positively stated the 
aclergyman living not far from him too, and professing to have accu- 
rate information, at exactly 500/. per annum beyond its real value. 
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object, as the following statement of the condition of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (established for this purpose) in the 
years 1800 and 1832, respectively, clearly shews :— : 


1800. 1832. 
Number of Subscribers ............... 2000, and upwards. ... 15,000, nearly. 
eI ccintinsinndnccisicsusvestds 10,1992. lls. 7d. ..- 66,2692. lls. 
Books Distributed .............ceeeeee. 131,295 oe 1,715,998 
District Committees ............ceeees 0 330 


So that, idle church that it is, it collects only seven times as many 
subscribers, and nearly seven times as much money, it distributes 
only thirteen times as many Bibles, Prayer Books, Xc., as it did thirty 
years ago; and it has established only 330 petty societies in the coun- 
try, to aid its endeavours! What shameful idleness! 

Il. The idle church has done nothing to meet the wants of an increas- 
ing population, as to church room, and has given herself not the least 
trouble to procure fresh churches and chapels, so that it is quite clear 
that, provided her idle clergy are paid, she does not care whether the 
people are taught. 

No! the idle church has done nothing whatever for the last thirty 
years in this respect; she has only applied to Parliament for help, and 
obtained grants by which one hundred and eighty-eight new churches 
or chapels have been built, containing seats for above two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, of which above one hundred and forty thou- 
sand are free sittings for the poor. The miserable commissioners 
have only twenty-seven more churches actually building or contracted 
for, and eleven places fixt on as proper places for new churches, as soon 
as plans are sentin. There is, to be sure, besides this, a Church Building 
Society, which raises voluntary subscriptions for the same purpose; but 
what has that done? Why! only about the same that the grant has 
done, that is to say, it has (by raising about an hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds) provided sittings for little more than téwo hundred 
and fifty thousand persons, of which, near two hundred thousand are 
for the poor. So that, altogether, the idle church has not provided 
more than half-a-million of fresh sittings for her members within the 
last thirty years! 

Ill. The idle church never troubles herself about the education of 
the poor. That is a matter quite below the consideration of the rich, 
luxurious clergy. 

No! it does nothing whatever. The miserable National Society is 
not worth mentioning. It has not itself expended, in promoting the 
building of school-rooms, much above 100,000/., and these school- 
rooms altogether have not cost much above 400,000/. It has edu- 
cated only about 1900 adults for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
and has (disgraceful to record!) only 3054 schools in connexion with 
it; in which, it is melancholy to relate, that only 400,000 children are 
instructed. Indeed, altogether, it is quite clear that not above 
800,000 children are educated at all through the medium of the Ksta- 
blished Church! And, after all, what sort of an education is it which 
the poor children get? They are actually all brought up in the reli 
gious notions of the church, and not left to choose a religion for them- 
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selves!! What adds to the shame is, that this society was established 
in IS1], so that it has been twenty years in getting schools established 
in 8000 plac es. 

iV. But then there is another most scandalous instance of the idle. 
ness of the Church,—and that is, its entire negligence as to the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in foreign parts. Look how things were in [800, 
and how they are in 1832! 

In 1800, we find it clearly proved, by the Reports of the Society, 
that there were actually 197 subseribe rs, ‘and the large sum of 4577. Gs. 
paid in by means of annual subscriptions and entrances, and that 
altogether, from legacies and interest of sums in the funds, the income 
of the Society amounted to 19837. 2s, 8d., by which they were able 
to maintain the large number of 43 missionaries and 32. catechists 
and schoolmasters. ‘To be sure, the Society had not then any district 
comuittees, to make it known through the country. And now it has 
only V5l district committees! What is that? Its number of sub- 
scribers after all amounts now only to 7427, And its whole amount 
of subscriptions, donations, and collections, actually received, for the 
last year, was only 7541/. 19s. Id. It has now only 143 missionaries 
and L14 schoolmasters in its employment, in its old, and 10 mission- 
aries in its new, scene of action; and it has only applied tor two 
King’s letters to collect subscriptions for its purposes through the 
country, The first of these too was for what? only to begin the 
propagation of the Gospel in India by establishing a college for the 
instruction Of missionaries, and other nememportees purposes hike that. 
So that this wretched Society does not undertake any countries at 
present but the Canadas, Nova Scoti: 1, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, P. Mdward Island, Cape of Good Hope, and India. It does 
not raise above 17 times as much as it did, it has only 37 times as 
many subseribers, and it employs not quite four times as many 
missionaries ! 

V. But, besides this, what can be clearer than the carelessness of the 
Church, if we see how negligent her Heads are as to every thing like 
Improvement ? As to the abomination «ithe 's, has any thing been 
done by them, but the introducing a bill for a ge mera sy stem of com- 
position, against which the laity raised a clamour immediately (for 
reasons best known to themselves) and got rid of it ? Has any thing 
been done by them as to getting rid of pluralities, but preparing a bill 
to do away with every plurality in cathedral preferment, and a great 
many ini benefices ? “And as to augmenting small livings, what have 
they done but carry a bill, enabling themselves to alienate the pro- 
perty of their sees, and deans and eh: apters to do the same with chap- 
ter property, for this purpose ? What is the use of all this 2 What does 

it signify to tell us that they are doing a ereat deal under this bill, that 
every newspaper mentions some instances, that the Dean and C h: ypter 


of Westminster have already arranged to make up all their livings 


under 200/. to that sum, that many colleges have already a fund to 


augment their poor avEngS : anid that another C hapter puts by 2000/7. 


? 


per annum, for the same object? Is the thing done, or will it be done 
even by Christmas = 
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Tue church of Croscombe, near Wells, in Somersetshire, is dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. In the days of our Roman C atholic ancestors, 
many were the presents made to her by the villagers and the inhabitants 
of neighbouring parishes. The following extracts, are taken from 
some parish account-books, ‘They are copied ae a litthe work, 
lately published, “The Village,” by the Rey. J. East, Rector of 
Croscombe, 

14 
14 


Zt 


72. Jane Fenton at her det gaf to our lady a ryng gylt. 

78. ¢ omes John Hills and bryngeth in of the gy tte of ‘Thomas 
Blower one vyolet long gowne in grayne and a ryng of 
golde with a torche and a kerchef of sypres, | 

Comes Hills and Harp and presents a grene gowne of the gyfte 
of John a Walleden. 

Harry Webb has bought John a Walleden’s gowne for 
e ighte en-pence. 

1480. The said Wardens bryng in a harnest gyrdell, of the quest of 
Klenor ‘Tyler, bukul and penant and eleven barres and a 
black cross. 

1482, They presente of the gefte of Lady Shepton a ryng of golde 
with a ruby. 

They presente of gefte of John Dyte a ryng of silver gylde 
and a kerchow. 

Also Richard Down owyth for a cow of the quest of his dowgh- 
ter Os. Sid, 

l484. Of the gyfte of Syr John Comb, parson of Croscombe, a grette 
mass with a stone. 

L485. Also presente of the gyfte of John Hallway a harnayst gurdyll 
with a raycrosse and a ryng of silver. 

Comys the young men John W ay and Rychard Mowle and 
present in for the yer paste and thys year &s, 2d.: so abatyde 
for wax and making of the ly elit eighteen- pence, 

Comys William Branch and presents in for the font tapyr and 
the pascall 6s. Sd. 

John a Dene owyth for the gefte of hys syster three sylver 
sponys. 

1486. Of the gyft of Sir John Comb a surplyss. 

John Harper—a harneyste gyrdell with a blew cross. 

1496. The gefte of Alfred Sowthmore, a payr of bedes of jett with a 

gawd of silver and a towell of dyapper. 

1497. The cette of Isabella Hylls a payr of bedes of corell with six 

gawds of sylver ovyr gylt and a green gyrdyl with boe tulle 
ay pens int and fourteen studs therein. 

The ve tte of Master Rye hard Mi vabry and hys Ww yfe two new 
torches and their we dy ng ryng of golde to our Lady. 

150]. The geft of ny Lady Mayows a gold ryng to our lady and @ 

nobull for her pyth. 
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Two crowns of sylver and gylt, one to our lady and another 


to hyr son over the altar, of the gyfte of John Ryng and 
hys wyte. 
1504. Of the bequest of Elenor Porter hyr wedyng ryng gylt and 
]2d. mony. 
The gyfte of a sarvant of Watt. Jones 12d. 
1522. The gyfte of Stevyn Edmonds three bokys of Canaan. 
The gyfte of John Ch: inych a mass- book. 
The comyn in of the pasc hall taper 6s. 8d. 


There are also such entries as the following :— 


Comys Robyn Hode and presents in twenty-four shillings and 
eight pence. 

Presented in of the sport of Robyn Hode and hys company 
fifty-three shillings and four pence. 

Another “ gyfte’’ was presented by Robyn Hode and his “ man 
John.” 


At the commencement of Queen Mary’s reign, there is an inventory 
of the various articles then belonging to the church ; among which are— 


a cross 


a blake pall of blake velvet and a hood 
a Bybell 


a palle of blue damask 

a pere of sensers a palle of green silk 

a sylver challys and a salver an altar clothe of red and yellow saten 
a box of tapers for the sacrament of Bryssel sylke 

a canopy to hang the sacrament in 





SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY, 


Tue Editor had resolved on giving some selections from Evelyn's 
Diary, because the book throws so much light on both Churchmen 
and Church matters. But on reading it over, he has enlarged his 
extracts with another view. Evelyn. was a man of family ‘and of 
fashion, living in a great deal of the best soc iety ; he was an eminent 
man of science, and wide ‘ly acquainted with it: he was one of the 
founders of the “ Royal Society ;”” he was an author, and must have 
consumed much time in collecting observations for his writings as well 
asin their composition. He was much consulted by friends on all 
matters of business, and on the improvement of their estates; he 
was in a public employment which occupied much of his time ; he 
lived in troublesome times, when the events of the day must have 
occupied much of his thoughts. Yet, in spite of all this, his Diary 
shews how much of the time of this man, so occupied in the 
world, was devoted to his God; how frequent and long were his 
retirements for religious purposes ; how deep was his humiliation and 
self-abasement; how sincere and fery ent, though unostentatious, his 
piety ; how entirely, in one word, he had first sought the kingdom of 
God. To how many gentlemen, men of fashion, men of science, 
authors, statesmen, do these extracts from his secret and hidden 
thoughts say, in a voice of deep and severe, though quiet and calm 
admonition, Go, and do thou likewise ! 


1646. Geneva.—Havi ing a letter for Sign’ Jn® Diodati, the famous 
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italian Minister and translator of the Holy Bible into that language, | 
went to his house and had a greate deal of discourse with that learned 
person. He told me he had been in England, driven by Tempests into 
Deal, whilst sailing for Holland; that he had seen London, and was 
exceedingly taken with the civilities he received. He so much 
approved of our Chureh Government by Bishops, that he told 
me the French Protestants would make no seruple to submitt to it 
and all its pomp, had they a King of the Reformed Religion as we 
had. He exceedingly de ‘plored the difference now between his 
Majesty and the Parliament. 

1649. 18 Mareh.—Mr. Owen, a sequester’d and learned minister, 
preached in my parlour, and gave us the blessed Sacrament, now 
wholly out of use in the Parish Chure hes, on which the Presbyterians 
and anaties had usurped. 

25 March.—i heard the Comion Prayer (a rare thing in these 
days) in St. Peter's, at St. Pa's Wharf, London; and in the morn 
ing, the Archbishop of farmeagn, that pious person and learned man, 
Usher, in Lincoin’s Inn Chape! 

10) June.—Preached the Abp. Armagh, in) Lincoln’s Inn, from 
Romans 5, verse 13. 1 received the Blessed Sacrament preparatory 
fo my journe y. 

1650, Paris, 12 June.—-Being Trinity Sunday, the Dean of Peterbo- 
rough preach ed, after which there was an ordination of two Divines, 
Durell and Brevent (the one was afterwards Deane of Windsor, the 
other of Durham, both very learned persons) ; the Bishop of Gallaway 
officiated with greate gravity, after a pious : and learned exhortation de- 
claring the we ‘ight and dignitie of their function, especially now in the 
time of the poore Church of England's affliction. He magnified the 
sublimity of the calling, from the object, viz., the Salvation of Men's 
Soules, and the glory of God, producing many humane instances of 
the transitorinesse and vanity ‘of all other dignities ; that of all the 
triumphs the Roman Conquerors made, none were comparable to 
that of our Blessed Saviour’s, when he lead Captivitie captive and 
gave gifts to men; namely, that of the Holy Spirit, by which his 
faithfull and painefull Ministers triumphed over Satan as oft as they 
reduced a Sinner from the errour of his ways. He then proe eeded 
to the Ordination, They were presented by the Deane in their sur- 
plices before the Altar, the Bishop sitting in a Chaire at one side ; 
and so were made both Deacons and Priests at the same time, in 
regard to the necessitie of the times, there being so few Bishops lett 
in rg and conseque tly danger of a failure of both functions. 
Lastly, they proceeded to the Communion. ‘This was all performed 
in Sir Ric ‘hard Browne's Chi apell, at Paris. 

France, 31 June.—Being Sunday, they would not permit us to ride 
post, so that afternoone owr Trunks were visited. 

Kngland, Sunday, 7 July.—In the afternoon, having a mind to see 
What was doing among the Rebells, then in full possession at White- 
Hall, | went thither, and found one at exercise in the Chapell after 
their way; thence to St. James's, where another was preaching in 
the C ourt abroad. 


y ( To be continued.) 
Vow. 1—oOre. 1832 , 
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‘The Angel of the Lord tarricth rcund about them that fear him, and delivereth - ig o 
Dimmen by the distance and the hazy sky, 
On ocean’s furthest verge a vessel lay ; 
Long had I watch’d it on its gentle way, 
Till now, scarce scen, it faded on the eye : 
Wedded in thought and varying sympathy, 
1 communed with the souls it did convey, 
And kind affections and hope’s cheering ray 
Sent o’er the waters, with compassion’s sigh. 
tlow little thought the solitary crew, 
’Mid the lone ocean, of a friendly care, 
Whose eye and heart still held them in its view 
And breathed for them a supplicating prayer ; 
Nor knoweth man what love his steps attend, 
What unseen being is his guardian friend. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinion: 
of his Correspondents 


MODERN INSPIRATION AMONG THE CALEDONITANS. 


Sir,—In a former number some observations were printed on the expected 
advent of Elias, and reference made to various instances of imposture either 
meditated or committed in that behalf. The number of such instances 
might, no doubt, be swelled by more diligent research. The following 
authentic and strange narrative serves to shew that the great blasphemy 
is not confined to civilized regions, but insinuates itself in all directions like the 
pestilence in the darkness. 

In 1697, when Martin visited St. Kilda, no inhabitant of that almost inacces- 
sible island could read or write, or even comprehend the possibility of acquiring 
those arts. At that time one Roderick, who had never so much as visited any 
of the neighbouring isles, ‘all his converse being only with the steward’s re- 
tinue, who were as ignorant of letters as himself,” had the reputation of a 
prophet. He professed that he had met St. John the Baptist in the dress of a 
lowlander, on a certain Sunday, and received a commission from him to 
instruct his countrymen in the laws of heaven. He commanded them to 
observe the Friday’s fast, and to worship divers of their deceased neighbours 
as advocating saints. On the anniversary of each saint the person, whose ad- 


vocate he was, was obliged to give a feast, at which Roderick was the chief 


guest, and a share of it was punctually sent to his wife and children. He 
enforced his ordinances by imposing severe and cruel penances. Roderick 
consecrated the spot on which he held his first conversation with John the Bap- 
tist, and called it John the Baptist’s Bush. If any sheep or cattle happened to 


touch this hallowed spot, the owner was compelled to kill them for a religious 
His endeavours to familiarize him- 


feast to gratify his ‘* luxurious desires.” 
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self with the wives of his disciples had already begun to shake his credit and 
authority, when the arrival of Martin, and the minister, Mr. Campbell, put a 
term to his crimes. 

Every night (as he affirmed), before his evening discourse, he heard a voice 
say ‘* Come you out /” and, upon his going forth, John the Baptist did meet 
him and instructed him what to say; and if he complained that he could not 
remember a discourse but once repeated to him, John would say, “ Go, you 
have it,” and in effect he could deliver fluently all he had heard, by the several 
hours together. He was endued with the second sight, and, when questioned 
as to the causes of an earthquake which had been felt, he ascribed it to the 
vibrations of subterrancan music. He composed a hymn, called the Virgin 
Mary’s, of such merit and efficacy, that every woman paid him a sheep for 
teaching her it. He forbade the use of the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten 
Commandments, and, instead of them, prescribed diabolical forms of his own. 
He used the Irish word Phersichin, (i. e. verses,) which is not known in St. 
Kilda, nor in the North-West Isles, except to such as can read the Irish 
tongue. But that which seems most surprising in his obscure prayers, was 
his mentioning ELI, with the character of our preserver. He used several 
unintelligible words in his prayers, of which he could not tell the meaning 
himself, saying only, that he had received them implicitly from St. John the 
Baptist, and delivered them before his hearers without any explication. 

That he was acquainted with the mystery of the Artist Elias, who is to 
come, and was working, though on a small scale and in a sequestered spot, 
as a practical mason, will (1 believe) be doubted by no person in Europe, 
who is in the possession of certain data. But in what manner, and through 
what channels, he obtained an inkling of the Art and the Great Design (as 
they are called), and the patronage of the Patron, andthe knowledge of words 
foreign to his native rock, will never be known till all the hidden things of 
darkness are revealed. 

See ‘A Late Voyage to St. Kilda, the remotest of all the Hebrides, by M. 
Martin, Gent.”” London, 1698. 

1. 


PROPOSED EMENDATION OF ISAIAIL XLIX. 7. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—A passage in our authorized version of the Scriptures appears to me 
capable of improvement, with respect to the punctuation; and | shall be 
thankful for the opinion of any of your judicious correspondents, to sanction 
or overthrow my own. The passage to which | refer is Isaiah xlix. 7. In 
this chapter the partial rejection, and, at the same time, the exaltation, of the 
Messiah is foretold. ‘The 7th verse, as it now stands in most, if not all, edi- 
tions of our bible, is as follows: “ Thus saith the Lorn, the Redeemer of 
Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him whom the 
nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, Kings shall see and arise, princes 
also shall worship, because of the Lorp that is faithful, and the Holy One of 
Israel, and he shall choose thee.” 

Now here the words ‘‘to him” denote the person to whom the Lord 
addresses the prediction; whereas I conceive that, in the original, they are 
intended to denote him who should be the object of the reverence and admira- 
tion of the kings; and that the verse should be printed thus—* Thus saith the 
Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One: ‘To him whom man despis- 
eth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, kings shall see 
and arise, princes also shall worship, because of the Lorn that is faithful, and 
the Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose thee.” : 

I will not positively assert that the Masoretic punctuation will admit of this 
reading, though I think it will, as the pause accent Rebhia over WTP forms 
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a new member of the sentences But although the Masora is of great value, 
as shewing us in what manner the Jews read the Sacred Text 600 or 1300 


years ago, (I give this latitude with reference to the disputed antiquity of 


the Masora,) still we must recollect that the vowel-points and accents 
formed no part of the original text, and that where that will enable us to elicit 
a better sense than the reading of the Masorites, we are at liberty to reject 
the latter. ' 

The LXX, although they do not give a literal translation, seem to favour 
my opinion. They evidently have confounded 4¥f*7), the verb, “sanctify,” 
with WAT. the noun,“ His Holy One.” Their version is: Ovrwe Aéyee Kiiproc, 


’ ‘ ‘ , , , Par ‘ * ‘ ’ ~ 
b putduevdg oe, 6 Osde lopand’ ‘Aytaoare roy davrtcovra Tijv Wuyiy abroi, 
roy pdedvocipevoy 
iWovrat AYTON, cai dvaornocovrat dpyovTec, Kai Too0oKUYGCoVvTLY AYTQ, éveKer 


Kupiov’ Ore meorég tore O"Aywog ‘looany, kai tdedeEapny oe. 


vrd rov iOvayv tov CobAXwWy THY apydovTwY Baoirksi¢ 


With every good wish for the success of a work so well calculated to sup- 
port the Church of England, in this her day of trouble and rebuke 


and 
blasphemy, lam, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


8 8. 3 &. L.. 8. 


24th August, 1832. 


ON LITTLE INACCURACIES IN THE ENGLISIL BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 

Mr. Epiror,—tIn those four passages—2 Sam. ii. 23, iii. 27, iv. 6, xx. 1O— 
there occurs an expression to the following effect : “ He smote him under the 
fifth rib, that he died.”” Now, that a man should die from a wound under the 
fifth rib, is nothing at all extraordinary ; but that it should occur so frequently, 
certainly does appear a little singular. The eye of piety, however, would 
discern nothing in it but an unusual expression for a mortal wound ; whilst 
the finger of scorners would exultingly point at it, as a fit subject for merri- 
ment, and a sufficient ground for scepticism—with how little reason we shall 
now see, 

The word rid is printed in italics, to shew that it was added by our trans- 
lators to complete the sense. In these passages of Samuel, WYOTT* (five) is 
by the Seventy rendered Yoa (loin) ; and in Josh. i. 14, DYWOM, marshalled 
by five (marginal reading), is rendered stfwvor, girded up ready. Hence it is 
evident, that in the time of the Seventy the word Wort, besides meaning 


five, signified also loin or waist. This numeral is not the only one in Hebrew 
that has a twofold meaning; there are several others, but they are too well 
known to have caused any difficulty. 

Our own language affords instances of numerals being used in a different 


sense : to play at fives, to be at sixes and sevens, to be at one again. 


These, 
I allow, are colloquial phrases 


illustration, Suppose, now, that English should become a dead language, and 


. - Corre : 3 veils i : + 
Our Correspondent will perceive, on referring to the Lexicon of Simon, or 
that of Gesenius, that the meaning of this word has long ago been made the 


subject of discussion. Simon translates it by “abdomen,” and supposes It to 
be derived frem some anused root (zn) in which the notion of “ crassitudo”’ 
is implied. —Ep. 


,» but they serve well enough for the purpose of 
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that all its literature were lost except a small volume of tracts, in which there 
occurred the phrase ¢o play at fives ;—to commentators who should live three 
thousand years hence, this expression would cause no little perplexity. They 
would probably all agree that it meant an amusement of some kind. But, 
whilst one might think it a dance by parties of five, as quadrilles are by parties 
of four, another might contend that it was a musical entertainment, arguing, 
that as from wife is formed the plural wives, so from fife is evidently derived 
the plural fives.* Now surely it would be unreasonable to call in question the 
authenticity of the book itself because the translation of it should contain such 
an immaterial error, 

This statement will explain, to the English reader, the nature of one class 
of difficulties which translators meet with in the Hebrew text. Of course, 
there are others. But what I have said will serve to satisfy the pious 
Christian, how it is possible for him to have the history, doctrines, and 
precepts of scripture in their perfect integrity, whilst learned men entertain 
different opinions on minor points. Thus, in the passages cited above, he 
knows that the persons mentioned received a mortal wound, and, without .ov 
great loss to himself, may leave to others, acquainted with the originals, to 
determine whether it was in the waist, or under the fifth rib. 

It is certainly desirable to remove from our Bible every little inaccuracy, 
and to benefit the world with the researches of learned men through the last 
two hundred years. I should rejoice to see, by no means a new translation, 
but a judicious revision of the authorized translation ; yet | know not the men 
to whom [ would trust the work. They would indeed remove a few apparent 


discrepancies, and clear up many obscure places ; but they would mar, I fear, 
the simple dignity of many more. 1 Jove my English Bible ; and the more | 
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see of modern translations, the more I feel willing to let well alone. 
Vicarage, Beds. W. B. W. 





THE RIVER SAMBATTION., 


Tuose who are curious about the river Sambattion may read much about it 

in the first volume of Julius Bartolocci’s Bibliotheca Rabbinica. The ten 

tribes of Israel are situated beyond the Sambattion, which is a river impassa- 

ble from the impetuous torrent of sand and rocks which it carries down, except 

on the sabbath day, when it is tranquil ; but then they cannot cross it, lest 

they should profane the sabbath. Four of those tribes were not led into 

captivity, but emigrated of their own mind, to avoid fighting against their 

brethren in the reign of Rehoboam, viz.—Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. 

They went beyond the rivers of Cush, and settled in Havila, Ghoijim, Konim, 

and Azurim, places in the kingdom of Parvaim and empire of Horinoth. They 

wage war every year against seven kingdoms which are beyond the rivers of 

Cush, and each of those four tribes carries on the war during three months 

out of the twelve,—first Dan, whose numbers equal those of the sand for four 

days’ journey along the sea-shore,—then Naphtali, then Gad, and then Asher. 

The tribe of Moses, otherwise called the Janus, seem to be esteemed worthy 
of less confidence, for their land is surrounded and insulated by the Sambattion, 
which has no water, but is a torrent of dry rubble ; and although it ceases to 
rage on the sabbath, there is on that day a wall of fire to prevent the Janus 
from passing. On that day the four tribes approach the river, and behold the 
tribe of Moses, and say to them, “‘ Brothers of the tribe of Jeshurun, shew us 


* Sir W. Jones has recorded an error in a translation less excusable than that 
which T have supposed. “ Where Menu says that emissaries are the eyes of a 
prince, the Persian translator makes him ascribe four eyes to the person of a king ; 


for the word char, which means an emissary in Sanscrit, signifies four in the popular 
dialect.” 
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your camels, dogs, and asses ;” and, when they are shewn, they say, “ How 


long that camel is, and how long his neck, but how short his tail!” and they 
salute each other. 


Issachar is in the empire of the Medes and Persians, in the mountains of 


Abyssus,—Zabulon in the mountains of Pharan,—Reuben behind them, on 
the way to Persia and Babylon,—E phraim and Manassch in Mesciugha, &c. 
(Rabbi Eldad Haddani, or the Danite, cit. Bartolocci, i., p. 100-12.) 

The Targum bearing the name of Rabbi Jonathan ben Uzziel, upon Exod. 
xxxiv. 10, says, “‘ In the days when they shall go into captivity beyond the 
rivers of Babylon....J will make them dwell beyond the river Sambattion.” 
That is one among other reasons for disbelieving that Rabbi Jonathan is the 
author of that work; because the whole fable is founded upon the story of 
the sabbatical river in Josephus. That was a river in Palestine, which had a 
full and rapid flow upon one day, and then was entirely dry for six days, and 
flowed again on the seventh ; and from its thus distinguishing the seventh 
day, the Jews called it Sabbaticus. (Bell. Jud. vii. ¢. 5.) That is bad enough, 
for the age in which it was written ; but the Sambattion is a monstrosity 
that could not have belonged to the C hristian era in Jew ry. 

The Mahometans say that the ten tribes are the Gog and Magog of Ezekiel, 
and that Alexander shut them up between two impassable mountains by 
means of a wall of brass; but in the time of Antichrist a fox shall mine and 
pierce through the mountains, and the Israelites shall escape by that narrow 
passage, and eat human flesh, and commit numerous atrocities. (Sale’s 
Koran, c. 18. Mandeville’s Travels, p. 319, 324. Jacob. de Vitriaco, c. 92. 
Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, p. 23.) 

1 do not know whether the opinion that Messiah ben Joseph must appear 


in order to reproduce these tribes, supposed to be lost, before the coming of 


Messiah ben David in his glory, is still prevalent among the Jews, or not. 
That opinion stands rather in the way of the great imposture, as Rabbi Akiba 
felt, when he was engaged with Barcochab in that blasphemy. And he 
therefore argued, by every quibble he could imagine, to prove that their’s was 
an everlasting captivity, and that they were to have no part in the reign of the 
Messiah. It would have been so much easier and more rational to say, that 
they were returned, and that Zerubbabel’s restoration included all that 
remained of the nation or was willing to return, that we must conclude the 
contrary of that to have been notorious in the time of Trajan. Thus we may 
elicit a truth of some moment even from his cavils and subterfuges. 


H. 


ON THE CHARGES MADE AGAINST THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—It is very desirable that the attention of the nation should be called to 
several charges made against the church and clergy as corruptions and abuses, 
the discredit of which (through the gross de ‘lusion practised on a thoughtless 
public) they are made to bear; but of which the church, as a permanent 
body, and the passing gener: itions of its ministers, are equally 1 innocent ;—they 
have not created, neither can they remove, these subjects of complaint :— 

Ist, As to Pluralities.—Vhe number of small livings has been ascertained ; 
and it is allowed, that such of them as will not maintain, in a decent station, 
a clergyman and his family, must be held either by unmarried clergymen or 
with another living, so that such an amount of income may be made up as shall 
enable the holder of the two to educate his family, or to provide for them, in 
some degree, in case of his death. As long as it is deviaed desirable to have a 
married clergy, these objects must not be lost sight of. I will not at pre- 
sent consider farther this topic, but wait until you shall have framed a table of 
the small livings, or only of the number held as pluralities, shewing how 
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many of them are in private or lay patronage, and in how many the tithes are 
impropriate, that is, are in lay hands.* I venture to predict that, when such a 
table is completed (if only for a single diocese or a single county), it will be 
found that this abuse—pluralities—is neither caused, nor can be remedied, by 
the church. It is an evil in the church ; but not to any extent chargeable, in 
candour or justice, either on our ecclesiastical governors, or on individual 
clergymen. 

Let this be kept in view when complaint is made of the number of livings 
which are without, or have only insufficient glebe houses. Every candid mind 
will admit, that, where this radical evil exists, and the tithes or the patronage 
are in lay hands, no blame is imputable fo the church. Here I will venture 
another prediction, viz., that comparatively few deficiencies of this nature will 
be found to exist on livings which are of ecclesiastical patronage. 

2nd, As to the unequal distribution of Ecclesiastical Incomes,—let us inquire 
what is the root of the evil; and what difficulties are presented to the church 
in any attempt to correct it. 

The clergy of the towns are not sufficiently paid. Look then first for the 
number of these livings, of which the principal sources of ecclesiastical income 
are not inthe possession of the incumbent. When such a table is completed, we 
will take up the remaining cases, and inquire who repairs the parsonage house, 
if there be one; who provides a residence for the incumbent ; who contributes 
to the curate’s income, &c. &c. Wherever we shall find that the incumbent 
holds all the sources of income which ever belonged to the living, and yet is 
not sufficiently paid for his labour and the expenses of a town residence, poor’s 
rates, &c. &c., it will be necessary, as in the case of the smaller livings held 
as pluralities, to inquire as to the patronage before we can recommend a mode 
of augmenting the living. Let me ask any candid and upright reformer, how 
the governors of the church or the clergy are to procecd in removing this abuse, 
in handling this topic of church reform? The assertion made is this—that 
every clergyman ought to be adequately paid for his labour. Who denies it 
except the radical and the infidel? But from what source are the funds neces- 
sary for this purpose to be taken? Reasonable people will say, “ from the 
tithes of each of such parishes: they were given for ecclesiastical purposes, 
and were once ecclesiastical property.” 

Does any one in his senses suppose that the governors of the church will 
attempt to move this obvious measure? The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
bringing in (1 think) the Bill for the Augmentation of small Livings, thought 
it right distinctly to state, that he would not venture to propose any interference 
with the lay holders of ecclesiastical patronage or property. ‘The very men 
who assert that church property is public property, will tell us that tithes in 
lay hands are private,——that they cannot be touched,—that they are so implicated 
in settlements, titles, entails, &c. &c., that they cannot be made available 
for the augmentation of the small livings, from which they have been taken. 
We must next inquire how many, among livings held as pluralities, are in pri- 
vate or corporate patronage; and then ask whether the bishops are to be 
required to look out for, or create a fund out of the existing revenues of the 
church from which such livings shall be augmented? Shall the proportion of 
ecclesiastical income still left in clerical hands be taxed in order to increase 
the value of a species of property which, alas! is saleable, in order to add so 
much to the sum to be demanded by a lay patron for the advowson or the 
next presentation? I am sure that the clergy will not pretend to join in 
a voluntary taxation for such a purpose, nor yet for the permanent augmen- 
tation of livings of which the presentation (being in private hands) 1s alter- 
nate. Nor do I anticipate that any minister or any Parliament will be found 
to be so profligate as to seize on, or to tax the incomes of the clergy with such 


* The Editor would be extremely obliged to any one who would send him such a 
table, 
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a view. It is not improbable that the clergy of every diocese may follow th 
example of that of Oxford, and form a voluntary society in aid of the augmen- 


tations of small livings by Queen Anne’s Bounty ; but where the livings are of 


private patronage, or the tithes impropriate or appropriate, I see not any mode 
which the clergy will be likely to adopt, but that of a varying augmentation 


of the income of the incumbent, annually voted with reference to the state of 
the fund, so that the comfort of the individual, and not the saleable value of 


the living, will be increased. If the blind cry for church reform shall issue in 
the spoliation of clerical property, I feel confident that lay tithes will not long 

remain unregulated with reference to their appropriation in some shape to the 
remuneration of clerical labours, or to some other more popular object. 

With respect to the inequality of ecc lesiastical incomes, it is asked, “‘ Why 
should the incumbent of a country parish have, perhaps, double the | income 
with (it may be) only a fifth of the population of a neighbouring town? 
Why should he who has so much more limited a charge have so much more 
income?” How would you remedy this? Would it be just to take the 
tithes paid by the land-owners (for they, and not the farmers, do pay the 
tithes) in the country parish of A, and give them to the incumbent of the town 
parish of B, with whom the former have no connexion, on whom they cannot 

call for any religious instruction, any spiritual consolation, any temporal 
aid? As this would not be a popular measure, I am inclined to think that it 
will not be attempted: it would not relieve the landlord or tenant in A., no: 
vet the shopkeepers in B; and I cannot be persuaded that in either parish 
the inhabitants really care whether the clergyman has more or less, except 
the alteration of his income affects them pe rsonally or individually. 

The thoughtful person will perceive that such an attempt, or indeed any 
attempt to equalize (or render less unequal) ecclesiastical incomes, will no! 
effect the supreme object, viz., the better discharge of clerical ministrations. 
The powers, feelings, opinions, and opportunities of ministers are so varied 
and so continually changing, that no new allotment of income will ever per- 
manently secure the highest remuneration to the most zealous and eflicient 
clergyman. It must also be remembered, that the various duties are no’ 
always most efficiently performed where they are most onerous, nor mos! 
neglected or trifled with where the income is greatest; in the latter case there 
may be as much devotion to the work, 
former. 

Let us turn now to another proceeding, the odium of which is thrown most 
unjustly on the church and clergy,—I mean the sale of livings. Surely it is well 
known that the Bishops and Chapters cannot sell livings in their gift; that 
laymen, or individual proprietors (it may sometimes happe n that they are 
clergymen inheriting such property) are the parties who are concerned prin- 
cipaily in this most objectionable traffic. In the name of candour and common 
sense, What can the Bishops do with reference to this charge against the 
church? They cannot remove it: they can only take care that no clergyman 
benetits by it unduly, and cordially join in any endeavour to abate the evil. 

The eyes of all the friends of true religion must be now anxiously bent on 
the proceeding rs Which are in progress or in contemplation for the augmentation 
of small livings, It is to be hoped that they will be so speedy and so effective 
that all reasonable minds may be satisfied, and that the | lay patrons and im- 
propriators may feel conscience urging them to “‘go and do likewise.” Indeed, 
the declaration, in the House of Lords, of one noble Peer,* leads us to enter 
tain sanguine hopes that the ecclesiastical patrons will not be permitted to 
stand alone, for any length of time, in the good work. 

One word as to the Abolition of Tithes—Do the clamourers against tithes 
mean that the payment of them should be totally abolished? I do not be 
heve that the nation will ever desire to make so liberal a donation to the land- 
owners; that the farmers or the inhabitants of the towns will ever wish th 
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* The Marquis of Bute, 
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to plunder the clergy merely to benefit the squire or the peer. The wise-heads 
who would give the tithes to the State, for national purposes, would throw a 
much heavier burthen on the land-owner, without materially relieving any 
portion of the community. The continuation of the payment of tithes for 
other than religious purposes, would only augment the present senseless out- 
cry against them. 

Let the complainers look to the interests of the great body of the people, and 
attempt to shew how the spoliation of the church, or the reduction of ecclesi- 
astical income will benefit ‘hem. I am confident that the people of England 
cannot in any way have religious instruction and consolation at so cheap a 
rate as they have it now in connexion with the Established Church. Let 
any one compare the annual payments made by an individual of the labouring 
classes in any dissenting congregation with those of the Church, and I fear 
not the result: the difference will probably be two-thirds in favour of the 
latter. But if the spoliation of the church will not benefit the great body, the 
English nation, why should it be demanded? A very large proportion of the 
population is attached to it; a considerable part of the remainder have no 
wish to benefit one class only at the expense of the clergy; and the enemies of 
true religion who, on that account, call for the downfal of the church are few 
and unimportant. 

Let us then meet the outery against the church by reminding our lay 
friends of these facts and arguments. Let us promote discussion, and dis- 
seminate these views of the difficulties attending the Church Reform which is 
demanded, whilst we protest against the unfair charges made against the 
church and its ministers, boldly maintaining that the welfare of the com- 
munity and a sense of their own advantages demand that they should join in 
the declaration as it regards the church, 


‘* Nolumus leges Anglia mutari.” 


Let the people never be permitted to forget, that to them and to their de- 
scendants the church property is open; and that in every rank of ecclesiastics 
ut present they behold eminent and pious men, who have raised themselves, 
by God’s blessing, from the bosom of the multitude; yet it is this heritage of 
the people which the thoughtless, the covetous, and the irreligious would now 
destroy ! 

1 am, Sir, your’s &c., 
LITTORALIS. 
Sept. 1832. 


ON THE BURIAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The observations in your fourth number by a correspondent who signs 
himself “ A Churchman ” upon that “still-vext” portion of our liturgy, the 
Burial Service, have led me to reflect with considerable surprise on the feeble 
method of defence usually adopted in behalf of the hearty thanksgiving for 
the removal of our departed brother out of the miseries of this sinful world, 
and the expression of our “ hope that he rests in God.” On the latter I shall 
not dwell further than to ask, in how many cases a minister would feel 
himself justified in pronouncing that a sinner was certainly damned? If the 
answer be, as doubtless it must be for the sake of Christian charity, In no case, 
or in extremely few, then it may be fairly pleaded that in no case, or in very 
few, is the possibility of salvation excluded, or, consequently, the hope of it 
forbidden. With regard to the thanksgiving, it is commonly asserted, that 
language so decided is not warranted except where a reasonable presumption 
exists of the salvation of the deceased; and the objection has in general been 
evaded rather than rebutted, by answering, that according to the intention 

Vou. 1L.—Oct, 1832. x 
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of the church, and in conformity with the discipline which circumstances 
alone have prevented her from enforcing, it was only when such a presumption 
might justly be entertained, that the use of the Burial Service was con- 
te mplated. Now, if this answer be correct, it may serve to vindicate the 
church from a charge of theoretical inconsistency, but it proves nothing as 
to the propriety of her present practice. This must be maintained on higher 
ground; and I, for my part, am disposed to contend that the present practice 
is better and more becoming than any other which might be substituted for it. 
I argue thus :—In the most severe dispensations of Providence, a devout 
mind can seldom fail to observe tokens of mercy in the midst of judgment, 
and consequently to discover reasons for thankfulness ; and if ever these tokens 
be not discernible, a perfect confidence in Him who “is Love” will supply 
their place, and lead to the same conclusions. The church therefore does no 
more than her duty,—no more than it is her peculiar praise and glory to do, 
when on this, as on all occasions, she puts into the mouth of her ministers and 
people the language of exalted Christian feeling; when she prompts the 
declaration of unshaken faith and profound resignation, recognising with 
gratitude, under the most trying circumstances and in defiance of natural 
infirmity and apprehension, the directing finger and the unquestionable 
goodness of the Almighty. Let us consider for a moment the very distressing 
case of a sinner dying, to all appearance, impenitent. Even here, who shall 
presume to say that a longer term of years might not have “ increased his 
damnation,” by enabling him to plunge more deeply into sin, and to spread 
more widely the corruption of his counsel and the contagion of his example ? 
Or why may we not believe, and thank God in the belief, that his death was 
designed to prevent these deplorable consequences ; unless we either resort to 
the improbable supposition that the measure of his guilt was already so filled 
up as to admit of no further aggravation, or are prepared to acquiesce 
in a persuasion repugnant to all our conceptions of our Heavenly Father's 
character, namely, that He chose to cut the offender off in his iniquity , while 
there still remained a possibility of his repentance and conversion? Since, 
then, even in this lamentable and almost extreme case, there may be grounds 
for thankfulness, both on account of the deceased and the survivors, the 
church, | conceive, adopts the most appropriate and consolatory course, in 
cherishing our better and more elevated feelings, and keeping out of sight 
whatever may have a tendency to wound or depress them. 

Acainst this view of the subject it may perhaps be alleged that such feelings 
are not natural; that they, in fact, seldom exist ; and that, by employing 
the language pec culiar to them, the church compels ‘the majority of those who 
join in the service to act the part of hypocrites before God, by feigning 
sentiments which they do not entertain. If there be anv force in objections 
of this kind, they may be urged with equal reason against most of the church 
formularies. The general thanksgiving may be called unnatural, because it 
makes the whole congregation profess greater gratitude for spiritual than for 
temporal blessings, when it can sc arcely be doubted that men in general, 
thou gh little affected by cither, attribute a greater degree of importance to the 
latter. The confession at the communion may be stigmatized as hy pocritical, 
because, notwithstanding the formality and indifference with which men are 
wont to approach the Lord's table, it makes all alike declare, that they 
“do earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for their misdoings.” From 
these instances it is sufficiently obvious, that, in leading the devotions of her 
assembled members, the church must use the language of Christian piety ; 
and the language of Christian piety is not that of simple nature, but of nature 
chastened and controlled by grace. And why should the Burial Service form 
an exception to the rule? Why should the church on this occasion alone 
forbear to dictate to Christian men such sentiments as are most decidedly in 
unison with their profession, 1 rather than such as either imply no profession, 
or are at variance with it? If any feel themselves unable to go along with 
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her, the fault is not her’s, but their’s. She-docs not make them hypocrites,— 
she finds them so. 

1 know not whether the considerations I have suggested will have much 
weight with your correspondent. 1 should rejoice if such a measure of. relief 
were afforded to his couscience as might obviate the necessity under which he 
at present labours, either of explaining away the expressions in question, 
or having recourse to the expedient of mental reservation. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
‘Aokevije. 


ON THE INCIDENCE OF TITIES, ETC, 
My DEAR ; 
I PROMISED you some remarks on tithes. It would occupy too many of your 
pages to discuss such a subject largely, and you must take merely as heads 
most of the following observations on the incidence of tithes—on their com- 
parative amount now and in other days of our history—and on plans of com- 
mutation. 





“ Tithes are a tax on the gross produce of the land, and, like taxes on raw produce, 
fall wholly on the consumer.”’—Ricarno, 2nd edit, p. 205. 


This is an extract from Ricardo; the principle it asserts has been main- 
tained in some of the works written to circulate his opinions. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in the last session of Parliament, either attempted, or was reported in the 
newspapers to have attempted, to use this doctrine in support of some of his 
own views as to Irish tithes, and there is no doubt that it has contributed 
more or less to swell the tide of delusion and irritation which has set in 
upon the subject of the revenues of the church. It may be useful, therefore, 
to see clearly, not merely that it is wrong, but why and how it is wrong. 

The manner in which the economists have run into error on this point will 
appear, to those familiar with their writings, almost amusingly characteristic. 
They have very acutely, very logically, and very correctly proved that, in a 
certain imaginary state of society, assumed throughout their reasoning, tithes 
would fall on the consumer, would raise the price of bread, meat, &c., and 
then, without any inquiry on their own part, or any warning to their readers, 
they have laid it down as an universal proposition, that what would be true 
in this imaginary state of society, is really and practically true in all existing 
states of society,—a proposition which, as might have been expected, is utterly 
false. 

Tithes, like all other charges on agricultural produce, may fall, in different 
proportions, on the landholders, the consumers, or even the tenantry, in coun- 
tries which differ, either in their commercial policy and habits, or in their 
economical structure, and in the position and character of their cultivators. 

A state of society may be imagined (I believe it has never existed) in which 
tithes would fall wholly on the consumer, and this is the state which the eco- 
nomists of the Ricardo school have exclusively considered. These gentlemen, 
then, have supposed themselves reasoning about a country in which—lIst, 
the cultivators are capitalists, farming with an amount of property on which 
they expect to realize a current rate of profit, common to their own with many 
other occupations ;—in which, 2ndly, the cultivators are able to move that 
capital to other occupations, if they do not realize that current rate of profit i 
in which, 3rdly, the inhabitants occupy all the lands capable of yielding a 
rent, and employ some capital, the returns to which pay merely the common 
profit, leaving no surplus for rent; and in which, 4thly, domestic prices are 
not affected by trade with any other community. 

Now in such a country it is certainly true enough, that tithes or any other 
charge laid exclusively on the produce of the land, must be repaid to the cul- 
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tivators in advanced prices, and fall at last on the consumers of their produce. 
For if prices did not rise, so as still to yield in agriculture the current rate of 
profit on all the capital employed, some capital would be withdrawn, the sup- 
ply would become less, and, in the end, prices must rise and the consumers 
suffer. 

But I have already stated that I know of no country in which the economical 
condition of society thus assumed by Mr. Ricardo and other writers really 
exists. England and Holland approach the nearest to it, for in those countries 
one, at least, of the assumed elements may be found—namely, a class of culti- 
vators farming for a current rate of profit. If in England and Holland, then, 
there are circumstances which make this doctrine as to tithes practically inap- 
plicable, much less is it applicable in other countries, Ireland, &c. &c., in 
which none of the elements of the economical structure so assumed by the eco- 
nomists are to be found. 

Let us take Holland first (neglecting the period of her temporary union with 
Belgium.) Holland produced little corn, but then she had a large and unre- 
stricted foreign trade in corn, and the prices in her markets were determined 
by the competition of foreign growers, who were unaffected by her domestic 
taxation, or her division of the produce of the soil. Let a payment, then, like 
tithes be enforced in Holland; it will not be repaid to her producers in 
price, and the Dutch tenantry, if they only realized a current rate of profit, 
must deduct the new payment from their rent, or abandon cultivation for some 
other employment in which they can realize the usual rate of profit.* 

Here then is a case, in which tithes would clearly not at all affect the mass 
of consumers of bread, meat, &c. Whether tithes do or do not affect those 
consumers in England depends upon whether her situation most resembles that 
of Holland or that of the imaginary community of the economists. I say most 
resembles, for the resemblance is not complete to either. England has not, like 
Holland, an universal and unrestricted trade in corn, but she has an unre- 
stricted intercourse with two other corn-growing countries—Scotland and 
Ireland, producing raw produce under circumstances very different from her 
own, and powerfully affecting her domestic prices by their competition in her 
markets. In Scotland there are no tithes : they have long since been converted 
into a species of direct rent charge. In Ireland it is utterly impossible, for 
reasons we shall presently see, that tithes should affect prices. But if prices 
in England are determined by the competition with Scotland and Ireland, then 
no charge on her agriculture peculiar to England can permanently raise her 
prices, and so shift themselves to the consumer. How far prices in England are 
determined by the competition of Scotland and Ireland, I will not examine 
at any length, because | prefer giving you an authority which, with the im- 
pugners of our church revenue, will probably carry more weight than any 
reasoning of mine. ‘The Edinburgh Review, then, in an elaborate article on 
the Corn Laws, distinctly lays it down that the price of raw produce in the 
English market is determined by competition with Scotch and Irish growers ; 
that therefore the English growers have not the power of throwing tithes, 
through prices, on the shoulders of the consumers ; that tithes must therefore 
in the last result be a deduction from rent, and ought consequently not to be 
calculated as a peculiar burthen on English growers when duties on the im- 
portation of foreign corn are under consideration. We see, then, that there 
does not exist in Holland, or in England, that precise state of things on which 
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* It is not worth while to state the case at length, but the same result would 
manifestly follow if Holland, instead of importing, exported raw produce, and if her 
prices were determined in foreign markets, by competition with foreign growers not 
affected by her domestic polity. Holland is so cireumstanced as to much of the 
produce of her grass lands, and Ireland as to almost all her produce. In Ireland, 


however, other circumstances, more directly influential, throw tithes on rent, as we 
she e. 
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Mr. Ricardo and others have reasoned, when they determined tithes to be a 
tax paid in an advanced price of bread, meat, &c. In those two countries, 
however, there is to be found a condition of society somewhat resembling it. 
In Ireland, Italy, &c., the whole structure of society, and especially the cha- 
racter, condition, and means of the cultivators, contradict in almost every par- 
ticular the data we have enumerated, as assumed by those who decide tithes 
to be a tax. 

In these, the remaining countries of Europe, the cultivators, or the great 
majority of them, are agricultural labourers, tilling the land under some of the 
farms of peasant tenantry. ‘These persons, if they attempted, under any pro- 
vocation, to move from the soil, would find no fund to maintain them, and no 
one therefore to employ them, and the whole process of removal of agricul- 
tural labour and capital to other occupations is actually impossible, through 
which alone, in the state of things assumed by Mr. Ricardo, the burthen of 
tithes is to be shifted from the consumer, and converted into a tax on sub- 
sistence. Such is, and such has been for centuries, the condition of the culti- 
vators in all the European countries tilled by peasant tenants (whatever be 
their denominations or peculiarities), that any charges on the gross produce 
must ultimately affect the landlords, and them only, and thus become rent 
charges. 1 advance this, it will be remembered, as a practical proposition, one 
which is true in the actual state of the world, not as a proposition which is 
abstractedly and necessarily true, under any conceivable circumstances : there 
are few such universal truths in political economy, although every charlatan 
who meddles with the subject is sure to set out with a plentiful stock of them. 

Let us look at France before the revolution. It requires no long research to 
see out of what fund came the tithes paid there. Her peasant cultivators con- 
sisted for the most part of what are called metayers. Their poverty was such 
that they were utterly unable to pay the king’s taxes nominally laid on them. 
The landlords were obliged to discharge so much of those taxes as left the 
peasants just enough to prevent their dying from hunger, and this was all 
which was left to them. (Such is the testimony, and such are almost the 
words of Turgot.) Let a charge like tithes be here laid upon the land by the 
government, or granted out of its produce by the landed body (the more com- 
mon case), it requires no argument surely to shew, that it cannot be extracted 
from this destitute tenantry ;—their removal to other occupations is a dream ;— 
the landlords then must relinquish a corresponding portion of their share of 
the produce, and the tithe becomes a rent charge. 

In Poland, Hungary, and Prussia, the land is divided into two great divi- 
sions; one held by peasants, the other used by the landholders. The rent of 
the peasants’ division is paid in labour, bestowed on the demesnes of the pro- 
prietor. (This was once very generally the case in England.) Let tithes be 
imposed in such a country. ‘The landlord pays directly his own tenth from 
his own produce; and indirectly he must pay that of his tenantry, for they 
have in no case practically more than enough to exist on. If their little is made 
less, the landholder, to preserve their services, must grant them more land or 
make equivalent sacrifices of some description. I state this truth shortly here, 
but it would bear development, and become more strikingly true and assume 
greater generality and importance at each step of that development. In fact, 
the whole financial and economical history of eastern and northern Europe 
would illustrate and be illustrated by it, for that history mainly consists of 
accounts of attempts on the part of the landholders to throw all public burthens 
on the shoulders of their tenants; of the failure of those attempts; and of the 
effects of the continuous and infatuated struggle on agriculture, on finance, on 
national wealth, on the policy of governments, and on the resulting relations 
of the people, sovereign, and nobles. It is enough, however, for our present 
purpose to see that tithes in such countries must be a rent charge. 

Ireland is a country of peasant, or labouring, tenants ; but there they pay a 
money, and not either a produce or labour rent. The result, however, as to 
tithes is obviously the same. A frantic competition for land has reduced the 
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peasant to the minimum of subsistence. Impose tithes for the first time, and 
the landlord must pay them, or see his tenant die. Remove them when im- 
posed, the same competition for land is ready to reduce the tenant to the same 
minimum, and the relinquished payment swells the income of the landlord. 

It has suited Mr. O’Connell to turn Ricardoite, and to utter some very grave 
political economy, that he might, if possible, confuse or veil this practical 
truth. It is already pretty clear that he will make few disinterested converts. 
The common sense of mankind is luckily often very prompt in repudiating 
practical absurdities, even when it cannot very precisely trace or criticise their 
genealogy. We have seen, then, that the incidence of tithes is affected in dif- 
ferent countries by peculiarities in their several economical structure or posi- 
tion, and that such incidence can never be, in practice, decided on by any 
sweeping rule, or without minute attention to the statistical and commercial 
story of each. We have seen too that (in the actual state of the world) from 
different causes, tithes, wherever they prevail, in England, Ireland, the Conti- 
nent, &c. &c., are really a rent charge. 

The doetrine that they fall on the consumer through advanced prices, and 
are a tax on the subsistence of the labourer, has been generated and spread by 
a process by no means unusual, however noxious,—namely, by the taking it for 
granted that in matters known to mingle with all sorts of human interests and 
passions, @ proposition may be innocently asserted to be theoretically true 
every where, which in practice is true no where, as those who have set it 
going are sometimes very ready to admit. Such a style of philosophizing 
almost necessarily leads to mischief, as well as error; but, in spite of its incon- 
veniences, I despair of seeing it soon abandoned. Some of its prominent pro- 
fessors have lately been pluming themselves on it as eminently scientific. 

The learned and pains-taking Gioja, after reading, he says, some thousand 
of volumes, enumerates as the second most prominent obstacle to the progress 
of truth in political economy, ‘ Teorie eselusive applicabili agli stati imagi- 
narj."’ It would do some good if this warning observation of the good Ita- 
lian’s were suspended before the study table of every political economist in 
Europe. 

If tithes, however, are now a rent charge, it is a fact of some importance 
that, in spite of the many changes which have taken place in the structure and 
habits of society, tithes are now precisely what in their origin they must have 
been meant to be by those who charged the land with them. To see this 
clearly, we have only to remember, that when tithes were first imposed 
in Europe, its lands were almost every where occupied by the owners them- 
selves, or by a peasant tenantry paying them labour rents. I have already 
pointed out that in such cases tithes have practically always become a rent 
charge. It will not be difficult to form an estimate of the proportion which 
that rent charge then bore to the whole rental of the kingdom. It may be 
stated as a fact, confirmed by the past history and present experience of the 
world, that the landlord of a peasant tenantry never permanently extracts more 
than half the produce as a rent. A few spots must be excepted, not compris- 
ing one-millionth part of the lands so occupied. There have been every where 
attempts made to extract some such proportion of the produce,—occasional suc- 
cess for a time,—almost always consequent failure, misery, and loss to both 
parties ; but if a clear half has never been long obtained as a regular payment, 
it may safely be taken as a maximum, but the tithes being one-tenth ‘of the 
produce, and the rent one-half of the produce, the tithes would of course be one- 
fifth of the rent. At the earlier period of their existence in Europe, both 
tithes and rent were all but universally received in kind.* This fifth, you will 


* The soil of England at the time tithes were imposed was principally occupied by 
the landholders as demesne farms, and by a tenantry paying them labour rents. On a 
detailed examination it would, I think, appear, that in a country so situated, one-tenth 
of the gross produce must always amount to more than one-fifth of the net rent: I 
have taken one-fifth on the more general calculation. 
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remember, was at first a real fifth of the whole rental. A modus, exemptions, 
even compositions at a portion of the value, are the growth of later ages. It is 
probable that the revenues of the church (independent of the tithes) since con- 
fiscated, amounted to a larger sum than the tithes themselves. The revenues 
of the suppressed monasteries alone are said to have equalled one-fifth, not of 
the rents of the nation, but of its whole annual revenue. 

We have, then, a sum probably equal to more than two-fifths of the rental 
in the hands of ecclesiastical bodies: two-fifths would now amount to more 
than ten millions: the actual tithe, probably, falls very short of two millions, 
I am not citing with any approbation the overgrown revenue of the church in 
other days, but common sense and common justice require these comparisons 
to be made, when we hear ferocious demands to force the church to do now, 
what she is said (I will not now question how truly) to have done then; that 
is, to maintain ecclesiastical buildings, support poor, &c. But even the com- 
parison just made gives no accurate notion of the comparative means of the 
ecclesiastics of those days and of our’s. They were then single persons; we 
have a married clergy ; and a pastor with a family is not certainly richer with 
300l. a year, than a single man with one. ‘There are persons who may agree 
with Mr. Cobbett, that it would be as well if the clergy were unmarried still ; 
but those of our liberal politicians who have any respect for the opinions of 
their brethren on the continent, will certainly not be of that opinion; for these 
foreigners, as all who have conversed with them must know, consider the 
celibacy of their clergy, and their consequent esprit de corps, and unity of poli- 
tical objects, as among the foremost of their national grievances, and speak 
always with something like envy of the sympathy and intimate connexions 
with the body of the people which the family ties of the English clergy 
ensure. 

We have then in other days a body of unmarried ecclesiastics with an income 
equal to a portion of the national revenue which would now amount to ten 
millions; in our own days, a body of married pastors with a revenue of less 
than two. I am not going to discuss on religious grounds the merits of an 
established church, nor even its adaptation, on secular grounds, to the wants 
and character of our population; on this last point light is already beginning 
to break in upon us from a quarter in which it was hardly to be expected to 
appear so soon—America; and the results of her experiment will go far to sober 
the views of many of our honest innovators. But while we Aave an established 
church, while it is a part of our national polity, a very slight attention to the 
facts I have adverted to will surely shew the utter folly of attempting to wring 
large national contributions out of the diminished revenues of a body which 
the nation has itse/f deliberately placed in a situation to have greatly increased 
domestic expenses. ‘That it is impossible to diminish the aggregate revenues 
of the clergy and leave them efficient, all moderately acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical statistics know full well—that it is perverse and absurd to ground 
attempts at spoliation on references to her revenues, and the employment of 
them before the reformation, the above facts will shew, I think, to all (and their 
number is not inconsiderable) whose delusions on these subjects are really the 
result of haste or credulity. 

In the preceding statements I have aimed at what I understand to be one 
of your main objects,—-namely, the getting at facts and truth about church 
revenues. While under the influence of ignorance or error, we must enter with 
most unpromising prospects on projects of amelioration or change in any great 
national establishment. Still I am, as you well know, by no means an advocate 
for the retaining tithes in their present, or indeed any analogous form. To 
assign to the church a definite portion of the gross produce of the soil, was by 

no means an inconvenient (perhaps it was the best and only efficient) mode of 
effecting the objects of the donors of tithes, in the days in which nap toe in- 
stituted, recollecting what were then the state of the cultivation, relative 
positions of the landholders and peasants, and the habits, wants, and relations, 
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of the different classes of the community. In most of these respects changes 
have taken place. A different class of cultivators have succeeded to the manage- 
ment of agriculture, employing different means, and requiring, to ensure their 
full exertions, different facilities and conditions. The charge, originally neither 
noxious, unequal, inconvenient, or unpopular, has become, from various causes, 
inconvenient, unequal in its pressure on the different objects of culture which 
have since multiplied themselves, and, above all, hopelessly unpopular, from its 
being liable to such misrepresentations as we have been noticing as to its 
incidence, and its effects on the price of the subsistence of the population ; 
misrepresentations which we may be quite sure will not fail to make a wide 
and mischievous impression, till the whole mass of the people thoroughly 
understand the subject,—an era we need not speculate about. For these and 
other reasons I am persuaded that a change in the form of that rent charge 
which constitutes the revenue of the clergy is extremely desirable. 

To that change, if amicably conducted, there must be three parties—the 
government, or rather the legislature, the clergy, and a portion of the land- 
holders. I saya portion of the landholders, because, by a common mistake, (I 
was going to say a common artifice,) those who give up the position that tithes 
are a tax on the community at large, are fond of representing the revenue of the 
church as affecting the owners of all the productive soil of the country. It 
might do so 500 years ago; at present, various alterations have confined the 
sources of that revenue to a portion of the land and a portion of its products. 
The owners of that portion have acquired it, or inherited it from those who 
have acquired it, subject to this peculiar burthen. They are precisely in the 
position of those persons who have purchased land subject to tithes payable to 
laymen—neither class can complain of being obliged to pay in some shape or 
other their own particular amount of a burthen voluntarily submitted to, 
because invariably considered and allowed for at every change of property. 
If from the form of that rent charge there results inconvenience, or peculiar 
pressure, then any well-considered plan of compensation must be a_ boon. 
The government and the legislature would, no doubt, watch the progress of 
every change with a steady eye to public objects. They would take care that 
alterations, meant to effect a public good, should not, either by mistake or 
maneuvering, be converted into the means of conferring a gratuitous and 
expensive boon on a portion of the public,—that portion, namely, which now 
holds the particular lands on which the ecclesiastical revenue is charged. 

The church has an evident interest in cheerfully and frankly joining in any 
plan which, without affecting the proper support of its ministers, and so its 
efficiency, would still dispel all doubt as to the nature of its income, and leave 
the disposition of the community towards the establishment untainted by 
irritation founded in error, 

1 am not going, however, to propose to you any one uniform mode of com- 
mutation as a specific. The bane of all schemes for the commutation of 
tithes appears to me hitherto to have been, that the proposers of them, each 
in love with some one plan of commutation, have relied on it alone, and 
expected to be able to introduce it exclusively and unchanged into all our many 
thousand English parishes, without any reference to the wide differences 
which exist in their local circumstances, or in the disposition or means of the 
proprietors of land in them. Now, whatever may be the merits of different 
schemes with reference to particular cases, to suppose it possible to find any 
one scheme susceptible of such universal adoption has always appeared to me 
little better than a dream. In one parish, land would be easily obtained and be 
desirable; in another, not an acre mightbe had fit to be accepted. In some places, 
rent charges would be readily granted; in others, steadily refused. In some cases, 
the proprietors would prefer to advance money ; in others, they would dislike 
to do so. In some districts, a commutation would be rapidly and extensively 
carried into effect ; in others, if completed at all, it must be gradually, and for 
some time, therefore, partially. Throughout the whole operation, the circum- 
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stances and means, even the tastes and prejudices, of the landowners must be 
consulted, if we would not have the attempt at change produce fiercer discord 
and greater peril than what we seek to alter. 

These difficulties in the way of any plan, uniform and rapid in its operation, 
appear, | know, to many persons fatal to all plans of commutation. It is 
otherwise with me. I think that if, in the heat of change, we would but allow 
ourselves reasonable time for the completion of our operations—if we would 
bend to human circumstances and difficulties, instead of attempting to control 
and do them violence, then a general commutation might be begun at once, 
might go on progressively, quietly, without struggle, without effort, and would, 
after its very first stages had been passed through, calm almost all the irrita- 
tion, and remove most of the errors, which are now impeding the usefulness 
and threatening the safety of the church. 

The objects to be kept in view in legislating for such a purpose would be 
principally these :— 


Ist, That the modes of commutation legalized should be adapted to the 
different means and circumstances of different districts, and even as far 
as possible of different individuals. 

2ndly, That the whole system should have a tendency quietly and progres- 
sively to execute itself; that it should not be such as to require any 
violent efforts, any great simultaneous changes. 

3rdly, That the property received in exchange should be placed, as far as is 
humanly possible, out of all danger of loss, and especially that changes 
in the value of money should be guarded against. 


It would be necessary then, in order to set safely and practically about a 
general change, that machinery should be found and established, which, 
while it left the fullest liberty, and offered the greatest facilities to individual 
bargains, would effectually provide that none of these objects (except, 
perhaps, the last mentioned) should, in any one instance, be frustrated. 
Far from thinking that it would be impossible to find such machinery, I 
really believe that it would be easy to establish it efficiently and conveniently. 

Let me shortly repeat, that I am convinced that the obvious impracticability, 
as general measures, of most of the plans proposed, has arisen from a too 
sanguine persuasion that what was evidently good and beneficial for some 
cases might be made available in all,—a persuasion which must inevitably, 
I think, ensure the failure of every plan based upon it. 

Your’s ever, 
Z. Y. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Epirtor, Shelley Parsonage, Sept. 3rd. 
Tue torrent of ignorance, dishonesty, malignity, and envy, now directed 
against the church and its beneficiaries, has already had the desirable effect 
of bringing forward much authentic and useful information. This is written 
with a hope of adding to the materials, generally accessible, for the guidance 
of just and reasonable men in their judgments upon ecclesiastical affairs. 

It might seem to be represented, or at least pretty plainly insinuated, 
among speculators upon clerical spoliation, that were tithes disbursed as their 
original donors are said to have intended, the levy of poor’s rates might cease 
in agricultural districts. It is assumed, then, that the tithes of a country 
parish would relieve adequately all the real indigence of those who settled upon 

-It; would pay for the labour of individuals, thus settled, who are unable or 
unwilling to find work for themselves ; and would eke out wages, often reduced 
iniquitously low, for the known purpose of encroaching upon the tithe- property. 
Of course we are to understand, that the tithe-owner would still have suffi- 
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cient left for maintaining an officiating minister, and a suitable residence for 
him,—for superseding the necessity of church rates,—and for contributing 
handsomely to the support of diocesan episcopacy. 

Before any inquiries are made into the capacities of tithes for answering 
these multifarious demands, it is fair to observe, that vicarages have no 
concern whatever with such questions. It is notorious, that a vicar’s portion 
of tithes does not often exceed that share of such whole property within his 
parish which antiquity is universally admitted to have reserved as_ the 
incumbent’s own. In justice, therefore, to their avowed principles, our 
antiquarian reformers of the church are bound to propose that vicarial tithes 
should even be exempted from poor’s rates. 

The small parish, however, from which this is written, has a_ rectory 
provided for its minister, and it is exclusively agricultural. The present 
incumbency began in the year 1812. During the first ten months of its 
continuance, a curate served the church, and the glebe exactly provided for 
his stipend. The rectorial emoluments, therefore, in 1812, available for the 
incumbent’s own use, arose merely from the tithes. The fees and stamps for 
institution and induction, the first- fruits, the land-tax, and the cost of a tithe- 
dinner, amounted altogether to 571. 7s. 4d. The church had lately been 
rebuilt, and the parish was, canmaniatine. in debt. Ten pounds were given 
from the tithes towards the liquidation of this. Thus 67/. 7s. 4d. must be 
deducted from the year’s available receipts for tithes. The total gross amount 
of these receipts was 146/. 1ls. Consequently, the whole sum, from the tithes 
of this parish, at liberty in 1812, for answering the multifarious demands 
which rectories, we are told, were instituted to answer, amounted to 
791. 3s. 8d. The subjoined account will shew how far the tithes, in that year, 
were equal to find supplies for the overseer alone. In subsequent years, un- 
doubtedly, the rectorial property became more available. The amounts of 
composition received were generally greater, and they were, of course, not 
curtailed by stamps, fees, and first-fruits. Still, it will be found from the 
following table, that any expectation of paying the poor’s rates merely of this 
parish by confiscating that property in tithes which the incumbent has earned 
by many years of service, and which his father bought for him at no inconsi- 
derable cost, would hardly be less chimerical than unjust. 
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In this table, the constable’s bills and the county rates have been taken out 
of the overseer’s accounts for each year. No deduction, however, has been 
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made from the amount of composition for tithes for an annual land tax 
of 17/. 10s., nor for tenths and procurations, nor for the repairs of a horse- 
bridge in the highway, of no use to the rector personally, but saddled 
immemorially upon his benefice. In the earlier years a practice prevailed of 
charging in the overseer’s accounts all sums expended on the roads. This 
practice has been discontinued ; but a considerable expense has been incurred, 
every winter, under the surveyor’s direction. As this expense bears, in a very 
great degree, the character of a relief granted to necessity, ordinary 
speculators upon ecclesiastical endowments will probably determine that, 
according to ancient usage, it ought to fall upon the tithes. Such persons, 
therefore, must reckon the amount of assessment for the poor in this parish 
at a rate considerably higher during the last years than the preceding table 
makes it appear. By way of guiding mere inquirers after truth, it may be 
useful to state that the parishioners here, desirous of encouraging those habits 
of prudence in humbler life which are the source of happiness and _ respect- 
ability in all other stations, have latterly refused to eke out the wages of 
able-bodied labourers. ‘To this refusal, as well as to the exclusion of the 
surveyor’s accounts from those of the overseer, is attributable the recent 
diminution of our poor’s rates.* 
Iienry SoAMEs. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Strx,—There is no department of the work in which you have embarked which 
is so deserving of the patronage and support of the clergy, and, indeed, of the 
public at large, as that which gives an authentic account of the real value of 
church property, or ecclesiastical benefices. To obtain this information, is the 
object for which the “ Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission” has lately been 
issued ; but as some of the answers to the questions (and I particulaily allude to 
the 25th Article of Inquiry) must necessarily be defective in affording the desired 
information, great good, I apprehend, would be accomplished, were the parochial 
clergy to furnish your readers with a brief account of the net amount of the 
average annual incomes of their respective benefices, with a statement of all 
their out-goings or yearly deductions from the gross amount of their livings ; 
and, as anonymous statements are comparatively but little regarded, it would be 
desirable, in all instances, as the refutation of calumny and the establishment 
of truth are the only objects which a good man has at heart, that the names 
of correspondents should be affixed to their respective statements. 

In the year 1828, I was collated by lapse to this benefice, by the present 
Bishop of Bristol; and on coming to live in this place, I found that the 
rectory-house was in the most neglected state, and that instant repairs for so 
dilapidated a building were indispensable. A great outlay of income was 
expended upon it to render it at all habitable; and though nothing but what 
was absoluicly necessary was done, and the strictest economy was observed, 
I have laid out upon it, out of my own pocket, between 600/. and 700/. I say 
out of my own pocket, for | was unable to receive anything by way of dilapi- 
dations. Like many other clergymen, I have not escaped calumny and mis- 
representation as to the productive revenue of my benefice, and its annual 
value has been even quadrupled by many in this neighbourhood; and it was 
declared, among other gross misstatements, at a neighbouring Political Union 
Club, that its annual amount was 1800/.a year. The following authentic 
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an assertion made in the “ Six Letters on ‘Tithes,” but there illustrated by only one 
or two examples. 
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statement, with which, indeed, I have furnished the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, will prove the best refutation of this falsehood :— 


Gross Amount of Yearly Payments made 





out of the Income and Glebe. Out-goings, or Annual Deductions. 

z £ « d. £ s.d. 

Tithes ..c.ccccscoccccreceserencccess 485 13 O | Ordinary Repairs ..............0++ 2 0 0 
Cee. 2c isnannepectenseonneteancseda 51 0 0 — of Chancel, estimated 

Land in hatid ......... ...se0eeee 20 0 0 or last 3 years ......ccecceeeeees 13 10 0 

Surplice fees (about) ..........+- BO O | Land Taw .nccccoccccccscccsces. coves 1619 9 

— Peer RAAB. ..0ccesccercrscscseccccses 5113 4 

£558 13 0 | Highway Rates, for 3 years...... 20 0 O 

Temes «crccccescccccrenserscosccccece 311 0 

Archdeacon’s Fees..........-.++++++ 016 0 

Expenses recovering Tithes ...... 20 0 0 


£151 10 1 
There are other items to which every incumbent is subject ; and on the 
whole I have rather under than over-stated my outgoings. Exclusive, then, 
of my house, upon the repairs of which I have expended from 6001. to 7001., 
the amount of the net yearly produce of my living, after deducting yearly 
payments, is 4051. 2s. Lid. 
I have no other preferment, though this too has been industriously stated. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
James Rupageg, D.D. 


Rectory, Hawkchurch, Dorset, 
September 11th, 1832. 


CHURCH BRIEFS AND KING'S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror,—The statement in your last number respecting Church Briefs and 
the King’s Letter for the National Society has, doubtless, been received with 
feelings of satisfaction by the clergy and laity throughout the country. That 
notice has, however, been thought to require some comment or correction in 
order to the clear understanding of the case. The increased number of King’s 
letters issued recently is not, as may be inferred from that statement, the result 
of any provisions of Geo. iv. ch, 42, but a consequence of the abolition of 
briefs which is effected by that act. The act specifies only one of the excellent 
Societies mentioned in your article, viz., the Church Building and Enlargement 
Society, while his Majesty’s letters are being issued for the aid and support of 
them all. In fact, it is the abolition of church briefs (a perpetually recurring 
demand on the charity of the community) which makes an opening for the 
friends of the church to memorialize his Majesty from time to time, and 
obtain those collections which are requisite for carrying on their most im- 
portant and beneficial designs. 

_ That the collections will be solicited in all churches and chapels every year 
is more, perhaps, than can be fairly asserted; but there can be no doubt they 
will be sought for as often as the circumstances of the church, and the feelings 
of the clergy, render them expedient; and that the day is not yet come when 
they are regarded with indifference may be inferred from these two facts—viz., 
that in 1830, the King’s letter collection for the Church Building Society 
amounted to 41,0001, ; and in 1831, that for the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts to 35,000/.; the whole of which sums were appro- 
priated to the objects for which they were collected.* Let these results be 


a - - 


* In the accounts of the National Society, again, the public may see at once that 
the whole which they have given is given back to them with interest, not even one far- 
thing being taken for the necessary expenses of the Society. The account of the money 
received under the King’s letter is hept separate, so as to convince every one.—-Ep. : 
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contrasted with the fruits of ninety-seven briefs for repairing or rebuilding 
churches or chapels, and forty-seven briefs for accidents by fire, inundations, 
&c., issued between Michaelmas 1805, and Michaelmas 1818. 


Michaelmas 1805, Estimates of 








to Michaelmas ISIS. money required, Sums collected. Net proceeds. 
s. d. BE we hh i te 
97 briefs for churches Ke. ... 125,240 19 43 ... 35,857 6 74... 14,297 14 43 
47 —— accidents &e. ... 34,884 15 34 ... 31,656 12 83... 14,606 18 7 
144 160,125 14 84 ... 67,515 19 44 ... 28,904 12 119 


The preceding summary is derived from returns made to the House of 
Commons previous to the moving of the bill, in 1821, for the better collection 
of money by briefs; the ultimate effect of which has been the entire abolition 
of briefs by the act of 1828, cited in your last number. Those who may think 
an annual appeal to their parishioners for one of the church Societies some- 
what frequent, have this at least to allege in mitigation of the procedure, that 
rather more than eleven appeals for objects of inferior importance every year 
have been withdrawn since 1828. 


W. 


THE FARTHINGHOE CLOTHING CLUB. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir, —1 consider it a very valuable part of the plan of your Magazine, 
that its pages are open to intelligence relating to the temporal condition of the 
poor, and to the discussion of measures proposed for their benefit. With 
your permission I will avail myself of the privilege which you allow, to 
offer a few remarks on a very interesting paper which appeared in one 
of your last numbers, on the subject of the Farthinghoe Clothing Institution. 
Many of the regulations adopted by its founders seem to me very admirable ; 
but there is one of them to which | confess I feel the strongest objection : 
[ mean that which makes it necessary that the deposits should be paid on 
the Sunday at the Church. To my mind there appears an obvious tendency, 
in such a use of the day and place, to take away some portion of the sacred- 
ness which appertains to them, and to turn the thoughts of the parties 
concerned into a wrong channel; and I should be apprehensive that the 
contributors, having the sanction of their superiors so far as this, would 
be likely, in their ignorance, to draw a conclusion, that many other matters 
relating to their pecuniary concerns might be innocently transacted on the 
Sabbath. The motives of the promoters of the Farthinghoe plan, and those 
of the persons who are to have the benefit of it, it should be considered, 
are entirely opposite to each other: the former are influenced by benevolent 
and charitable feelings only, but the latter are acting upon principles entirely 
prudential; their attendance to present their money is to them purely a 
matter of worldly business, as much so as my attendance at my attorney’s 
would be, for the purpose of investing my money in a very good mortgage. 
It may be thought a sufficient answer to my objection to say, that, practically, 
the plan is found to do much good,—that it both forms the poor to habits of 
forethought, economy, and orderly conduct, and also secures their attendance 
at divine worship to a far greater degree than could otherwise be attained. 
I am not disposed to scrutinize very closely the motives that draw people to 
their parish church; but still I contend, that, as ministers of religion, 
we are bound in conscience not to hold out any but the true and right 
motives to induce them to attend; and as a general principle I think it will 
not be maintained that it is justifiable to promise any temporal recompenses 
to them for doing so. I am sorry to dissent so entirely from the opinion of 
your valuable correspondent, who, I observe, dwells on the regulation to 
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which I object as being the main pillar on which the excellency and efficacy 
of his plan rests. But I would beg of him to consider whether another 
pillar may not be substituted for this, not only without detriment to the plan, 
but with much advantage. In a parish where so much improvement is going 
on, and which is evidently under so zealous superintendence as Farthinghoe, 
doubtless a National School exists. May not the school-room be used as the 
place for receiving deposits, and the children of the school be allowed on a 
week-day to bring them to the Collector, if parents are themselves unable 
to attend? This mode is adopted in a parish with which I am well acquainted, 
without any inconvenience, that I am aware of, to any party; and if it were 
made a part of the Farthinghoe plan, it would free it from an objection which, 
to my mind, is fatal to it, and this without at all interfering with those parts 
of it which are really sound and judicious. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
C. S. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. BARON GURNEY’S CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY OF THE 
COUNTY OF BERKS, AT THE LAST ASSIZES. 


“1 woucp take the liberty of recommending to every gentleman, especially to 
every gentleman in the commission of the peace, the necessity of exertions to 
prevent the commission of offences. | may sum up those exertions in a very 
few words :—By the enforcement of the laws for the suppression of drunken- 
ness and debauchery; by the moral and religious education of the young; by 
the giving employment and due remuneration to labourers: by due remunera- 
tion, | do not mean that mischievous practice which has unfortunately become 
so prevalent of paying a larger sum to the married than to the single labourer. 
By this practice, vast numbers of our labourers have been impelled into early 
and improvident marriages, by which they and their children have been involved 
in irretrievable difficulties, and that independence of spirit which formerly 
induced our peasantry to disdain the very idea of parish relief, while their 
own hands could work, has been in a great measure destroyed. By due 
remuneration, | mean the paying to each labourer the sum which his labour 
is fairly worth, and thereby enabling him, while yet unmarried, to provide for 


marriage, and, while young and strong, to !ay up a provision for old age and 
sickness.” 


Sirn,—lI take the liberty of sending vou the above extract for insertion in 
your Magazine, as | think it may do much good in correcting a practice, un- 
fortunately too common, of paying labourers wages, not according to their skill 
and ability, but according to their necessities. This practice has, in many 
counties, done more towards depressing the condition of the poor than any 
other of the expedients to which the administrators of the poor laws have been 
driven by the necessity imposed upon them of giving some relief in every case. 
Numerous and urgent applications must be attended to. The parish officers 
are legally bound to help all who cannot help themselves. Under such press- 
ing emergencies they have no alternative. Assistance must be rendered, and, 
of course, that assistance must meet the urgency of the case. Where a family 
is numerous, and its wants great, there must the parish pittance be doled out 
in larger supplies. Where a single individual only is concerned, there the 
supplies must needs be less. Hence arises the practice of paying larger wages 
to married than unmarried persons, a practice originating in the system of 
compulsory relief, and, in fact, adherent to that system. Baron Gurnev’s 
suggestions may do good in exposing the mischievous tendency of the system, 
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but I do not see how the evil can be well corrected, so long as necessity is 
imposed on the parish officers of attending to every application. The evil has 
arisen, not from mismanagement of the laws, but from the laws themselves ; 
and, until they are amended, no reasonable expectation can be indulged that 
the remuneration of labour can be sufficient, or that the condition of the 
labouring classes can be generally improved. 

The worthy Baron calls on gentlemen to give remunerating wages to their 
labourers, but he will call in vain so long as the market price of labour conti- 
nues depressed,—that is, so long as the number of labourers far exceeds the 
demand for their services. The price of labour, like every other commodity 
in the market, must be regulated by the supply; and where the supply is 
great, low prices will inevitably follow. It would be just as reasonable to tell 
the gentlemen that they should give the farmer a remunerating price for his 
corn, as that they should give their workmen a remunerating value for their 
labour. In both cases the market price must and will be given and received ; 
and no remedy for low prices can be devised so long as the supply continues 
excessive. If, therefore, the value of corn be too low to pay the expenses of 
its production, a portion of land hitherto appropriated to its growth will be 
withdrawn, and applied to other purposes. Just so, when labourers are so 
numerous that the value of their labour will not afford a maintenance, the only 
resource is for some of them to seek elsewhere for more profitable employ- 
ment; and if the supply of labour be thus proportioned to the demand, its 
price will be increased, and the condition of the poor improved. A full un- 
derstanding on this subject would do more good to the working classes than 
any other plan for their relief; «.d I am persuaded that if they would act 
upon this information, they would soon be clearly enabled to see the evil 
entailed upon themselves by the fallacious system of compulsory relief, and 
gladly would they wish to free themselves from its incumbrance. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Parisu Orricer. 


a eee - —————$—— A 


COTTAGE ALLOTMENTS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The subject of cottage allotments as a means of improving the condition 
of the poor, and restoring contentment and comfort amongst them, was very fully 
considered at the late meeting of the Warwickshire Agricultural Association. 
The subject commenced with Mr. Thomas Townsend throwing out for consider- 
ation, the propriety of increasing the number of premiums to agricultural 
labourers, as the funds of the Society were in so flourishing a state, and as that 
was an application of such surplus most consistent with the primary objects of 
the Society. After some discussion it was resolved—‘ That a premium, to be 
fixed by the Committee, be offered to the occupier of land who shall employ the 
greatest number of labourers, according to the quantity of land, (not being less 
than fifty acres,) between Michaelmas and Lady-day; such labourers not 
receiving parochial relief during the term of such employment.” 

Sir Eardley Wilmot observed, that this Society had at first been established 
mainly with a view of improving the condition of the agricultural labourer,— 
and that was still maintained as a primary principle of it, though not to the 
extent he had originally intended and hoped it would,—chiefly by urging upon 
gentlemen the advantage of granting allotments of garden ground to the 
labourer, to cultivate at his leisure hours; not such a quantity as would interfere 
with his labours for his employer,—that would not be beneficial to the labourer 
himself,—but only such a quantity as might fill up his leisure hours, and enable 
him to sell (as it were) his own labour to himself, when there was no other 
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market for it. Such was the principal object he had in view when he originated 
this Society, as was shewn by the first eight resolutions of the Society originally 
agreed to, and the ninth resolution was as follows: ‘‘ That honorary premiums 
be offered to such gentlemen, members of this Society, who shall most effectually 
carry the objects of this Society into execution, and otherwise promote the in- 
tentions of the Society, according as the Committee, hereafter to be named, 
shall determine.”” Now, he believed it was not unusual for Agricultural 
Societies to accept premiums from individual members: such was the case in 
the Northamptonshire and some others. He had, therefore, to request the 
Society would do him the honour to accept the following premiums :— 

I. To the gentleman who shall let the greatest number of cottages with 
allotments of garden ground—A gold medal. 

Il. For the second greatest number of ditto ditto—A silver medal. 

III. To the gentleman who shall let the greatest number of garden allotments 
to cottages which shall be occupied either by the owner, or held under others— 
A gold medal. 

IV. For the second greatest number of ditto ditto—A silver medal. 

V. To the parish which shall let the greatest number of garden allotments 
to the labouring poor of such parish—Ten guineas. 

VI. For the second greatest number of ditto ditto—Five guineas. 

He begged to offer these individually (without any expense to the Society), 
to be adjudged by the Committee; and it would be a great gratification to him 
if the Society should do him the honour of accepting them. 

Mr. Wratislaw observed, that there was a Society in Rugby formed for the 
purpose of providing allotments for the poor, though not by the parish. 

Sir Eardley said, his object was not so much to reward the efforts of such a 
benevolent Society as that (though they must all feel highly indebted to it) as 
to encourage parishes to let allotments to the poor ;-—there were many parishes 
in which there was parish land to be let by the parochial officers, and his object 
was to induce parishes to let it in suitable allotments to the poor. 

Some conversation ensucd as to the size of the allotments, and the propriety 
of their not being so large as to induce the labourer to neglect the work of his 
regular employer. 

Sir Eardley’s offer was cordially accepted by the association. 

I. G. N.* 


St 


ROMANISTS AND THE BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—The first book of Gloucester Ridley’s Life of Ridley, the martyr, con- 
tains the substance of a very extraordinary document. Fearing, however, 
that it might be too long for insertion, I will content myself with transcribing 
the concluding paragraph. It seems that in October, 1553, a closet council of 
Romish Bishops was held at Bononia, to advise the Pope as to the best means 
of checking the progress of the Reformation. After making many very 
curious concessions, the Bishops of Termulz, Capralex, and Thessalonica thus 
conclude their address to Pope Julius the Third—“ But we have reserved the 
most considerable advice which we could at this time give your Holiness to 
the last. And here you must be awake, and exert all your force to hinder, as 
much as you can possibly, the Gospel from being read (especially in the vulgar 
tongue) in all the cities that are under your dominion. Let that little test 
of it which they have in the mass serve their turn, nor suffer any mortal to 
read anything more; for as long as men were contented with that little, 
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things went to your mind, but grew worse and worse from that time that they 
commonly read more. This, in short, is the book that has, beyond all 
others, raised those storms and tempests in which we are almost driven to 
destruction. And really whosoever shall diligently weigh the Scripture, and 
then consider all the things that are usually done in our churches, will find 
that there is great difference betwixt them; and that this doctrine of our’s is 
very unlike, and in many things quite repugnant to it.” 

Query : Are not the concocters of the new Irish Education Scheme indebted 
to these Popish Bishops for the characteristic feature of their plea? 


A GosPELLER. 
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A Plan for Church Reform, with a Letter to the King, by Lord Henley. Fourth 
Edition. Roake and Varty. 


Sequel to Remarks on Church Reform. By E. Burton, D.D. Roake and Varty. 


In the following few lines, we propose to give a short view of Lord Henley’s 
proposals, which are making a good deal of conversation just now. That 
Lord Henley belicves himself to be serving the church and her highest 
interests, and to love her affectionately, is unquestionably true—that he 
speaks of much about the establishment with an affectionate spirit, and that 
he has a sincere zeal for religion, is true also; and these are reasons enough, 
if there were no others, why any schemes for church reform coming from him 
should not be spoken of with unnecessary harshness. But as we believe his 
plans to be at once impracticable and most mischievous in their tendency, and 
as we know that the effect of his pamphlet has been (as it obviously must) to 
increase the discontent felt against the church, to augment the ranks of her 
enemies, and to impress every one who has read it with the notion that he 
is immediately qualified to discuss church reform, we cannot but think of it 
with a good deal of indignation and still greater sorrow. Whatever course 
may be pursued hereafter, we shall at present only state what it is which 
Lord Henley proposes to do, without making any comments on it. 

Four editions of his pamphlet have now appeared, and he tells us in 
the fourth, that he “ can safely assert that no one whose outward life 
and conversation evince that pure and peaceable wisdom which comes 
from above has ever expressed any disapprobation of the extent to which it is 
carried. And I have generally found that the more spiritual and the more 
scriptural have been the views of those who have honoured me with their notice 
and their communications, the more entire has been their approval of it.” 
a at all events, needs no comment. Woe be to those who differ from Lord 

lenley. 

But such success as four editions has had a sad effect. Lord H., who 
only took the temporals of the Church in hand at first, has now, exactly after 
the model of every previous Church Reformer, gone on to the spirituals, and 
has prefixt to his work a letter to the King, calling on his Majesty to institute 
a Church Reform on theological matters, because many persons are offended 
with the church doctrines and ritual, and a church ought to comprehend all 
who agree in fundamentals.* We do not offer a single remark on Lord 


* To whom his lordship may desire to intrust the improvement of our Ritual does 
not appear, or whether they will be as Archbishop Laud describes the Liturgy 
Reformers of his day, ‘ at the best,’ refractory persons to the doctrine or discipline, or 
both, of the Church of England now by law established, and now brought together 
to reform it ;—an excellent conclave ! However this may be, there can be no want of 
charity in adding the words and prayer of that admirable and holy martyr—* I pray 
God, that befal not them, which Tully observes fell upon Epicurus—Si que corrigere 
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Henley’s notions here. We only state the fact in saying, that (in p. Xiii.) he 
enumerates Howe, Owen, Baxter, Calamy, Doddridge, Law, Watts, Henry, 
Lardner, and Hall, as men kept out by what he wishes to get rid of, and 
states that no system can be entirely wise or safe which excludes such men 
from its bosom. We do not, we trust, offend against the strictest temperance 
in inquiring, what it was in the articles or ritual of the English church which 
drove Law from her bosom,—or in stating that they must be very liberal 
articles indeed which will, at once, embrace the Unitarian Lardner, and the 
Baptist Hall,—or in mentioning that if there ever was a man on earth who 
would have rejected all comprehensive schemes, if there ever was a man who 
was a pope in his own person, and who would not suffer any man in commu- 
nion with him to differ in the slightest point from him, that man was Owen. 
May we ask, whether itis right or reasonable that a cry for reform in spiri- 
tuals should be raised where there has been so very little consideration of the 
matter ?* 

We now proceed to state what Lord Henley proposes as to temporals— 

“ No one,” says Lord H., (p. 18, first edition,) “now maintains the inviola- 
bility of corporate rights where a clear case of public necessity or expediency 
demands their sacrifice.” As every Reformer will declare that there is a cleat 
case of public necessity, or at least expediency, in the instance under his con- 
sideration, of course, after laying down such a principle, Lord H. can find 
nothing to stop him. Indeed, he tells us, in p. 38, that all notion of analogy 
between corporation or public property and private inheritances is quite absurd, 

so that no private gentleman need feel his own estate in the least danger from 
the Church property being dealt with as expediency may direct. After 
settling this, Lord Henley’s course is certainly clear, and it is very straight- 
forward. 

Chapter property, says Lord H., is worth 300,000/. per annum. Cut off 
canons, prebendaries, &c. &c. Make each cathedral a parish church, and the 
dean the incumbent, to be assisted by chaplains. Give 50,000l. to the thirty- 
two cathedral or collegiate churches, for this purpose. Give 100,000/. to 
increase the small livings in the cathedral towns, and take the rest, viz., 
150,000/., to augment livings generally, build parsonage houses, &c. &c. 

Let the corporation which is to manage this take the Bishops’ property 
also, equalize it, put an end to commendams and translations, except to Can- 
terbury and York, and erect two new Sees. Let their lordships be compelled 
to as strict residence as the other clergy, and if possible be turned out of 
Parliament. 

Let the Crown Patronage be disposed of by a commission of five Bishops 
and five Laymen! The crown, we believe, ts not to be asked for its consent. 

Let convocation be remodelled, and brought into action, Let Mr. Miller’s 
plan for commutation of Tithes for a Corn Rent be adopted; let a provision 
for old Bishops and Clergy be made to the extent of half their stipend. Let 
no pluralities be allowed, except that a person having a living not exceeding 
400/. per annum may hold another of smaller amount. These alterations, 
says Lord H., (p. 59,) are ‘ neither violent, nor uncalled-for !’ As Lord H. 
rests the propriety of turning the bishops out of parliament on the text ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ may the Noble Lord be requested to consider 
that text again? He reads the British Critic, as it appears, when it advocates 
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t, deteriora fecit, He made every thing worse that he went about to mend. I 
shall, for my part, never deny but that the Liturgy of the Church of England may 
be made better, but Jam sure withal it may be easily made worse.” (History, p: 208. ) 
* The contempt with which every real Dissenter, 
isextreme. But, of course, they are silent. 
ealling out for union among 
Dissenters’ objects for them. 


on principle, treats such a notion, 
While churchmen play their game, by 
all who agree in fundamentals, they are gaining the 
When those objects are gained, the real and conscien- 


tious Dissenter will, at once, express his contempt for all such notions, and separate 
from all communion with persons who hold them. 
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plans like his own. it he would look at an admirable article on the letters of 
an Episcopalian in that Journal, he would find what would probably clear his 
ideas as to the text in question, and shew him that it is not quite decisive of 
the matter. 

These were Lord Henley’s plans in his first edition. In his fourth, 
we see no particular difference, except that he wishes to get rid of the name 
Dean because it is wascriptural, and to abolish such reliques of Popery as 
chanting in our cathedrals, anthems, voluntaries, &c. ‘They who feel no respect 
for Lord Henley’s intentions will see these last particulars with pleasure. 
To those who respect his character, such things are melancholy indeed. Were 
Hooker, and Herbert, and Hammond, and Ken, and Nelson, and Milton,—were 
these men careless Christians? What was their feeling as to the religious 
effect of our exquisite cathedral service, when rightly and reverently performed? 


Dr. Burton has just published a Sequel to his former remarks on church 
reform, first to criticise Lord Henley’s plan, and partly to advocate farther a 
taxation on all ecclesiastical benefices, for the purposes of augmenting small 
livings. ‘The temper with which he speaks of Lord Henley is quite perfect, 
as far as patience and temperance go. In fact, we almost regret that he does 
not characterize, as they deserve, many of Lord Henley’s notions. But in 
this respect he probably judges quite rightly. His object is to shew that Lord 
Henley’s plan of cathedral spoliation would not answer as far as money is 
concerned. His process is this—Lord Henley’s plan recognises the payment 
of the expenses of certain objects out of the chapter property, which he pro- 
poses to seize, each of which particulars Dr. Burton investigates with great 
accuracy and knowledge, and the result is as follows:— 
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CG IG cc ncastatiansssanmineen pene ctneubasneseienbuaaanaaios ae 
Repairs of Bishops’ Houses cospccvccscececcssocccccscescceccscs HOU 
Clergymen’s ditto .....ccccccccccrcceccvccscccee:ccccees wos tee 





Bishops’ Visitateons ...crccrcvcccccsscccccncscccsccssceccosesescccscceccess gOS 
Avelannnnd” G00 oc cecccccecsccccccseccsseosseconcsccsoscocssqvcscsesss MAGEE 
Bishope’ Pensions .cccccocccsscccsecvccsccscevecccssssoscsccscescesossss SEQUUU 
Clergymen’s ditto.....ccccccccccoccscccccsccccccccsccssescesscoseccceseoss SaOU 
Professors and Heads of Houses ....cccccsccsscscscccsccccscesseeses O,000 





£121,085 
This will leave Lord Henley only 26,315/. out of his 150,000/. for aug- 
menting small livings, after seizing all Chapter property. What will his 
Lordship say to these awkward figures? 
Lord Henley and Dr. Burton state, very boldly, that the worst things done 
in the church, are done by the crown and lay patrons ; but can either of them 
hope to see the crown resign its patronage to Commissioners? 


A Sermon at Northampton, before the Committees of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Propagation of the Gospel. By E. Cardwell, 
D.D. Oxford: 1832. 


Tue sense of right and wrong, trained to right action by our instincts and 
affections—the social principle—the restraints of law—value of character— 
successfulness of virtue—influence of good example—and belief in the exist- 
ence of a God, are, we are told by Dr. Cardwell, some of the most powerful 
of God's ordinary graces, by which he has provided for the formation of our 
moral character. ‘Then comes the increase of knowledge, and this operates, 
not only by taking up the time, and so saving us from wasting it on gross 
vice, (which is, however, a great point, in Dr. C.’s opinion,) but the discoveries 


* We believe that as Lord Henley now denounces church music, this must be 
partly reduced. 
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in physical knowledge will teach man humility and admiration of God’s 
wisdom, &e. Christianity is benefited by the increase of knowledge, because 
the mode of inquiry in science is a good introduction to examining the 
evidences of our faith, and (with one addition) is precisely the same process; 
and the more mysteries we have found in science, the more ready we shall 
be to admit mysteries in Christianity. 

We decidedly and totally object to this representation, because it makes the 
knowledge of mere external facts far more important than it really is, and 
sends man to seek for moral improvement where it will never be found—in 
instincts and affections, and the social principle and character and law, &c. 
Every one who knows anything of Dr. Cardwell feels a degree of respect for 
him, which makes it painful to find him giving so much in to the common talk 
of the day about the value of knowledge, and relying so much on broken reeds 
for the improvement of the moral being. ‘That the particulars he mentions 
give their assistance to effect that improvement, and were given by Providence 
for that end, is true. But the thoughts are surely to be directed far more to 
the appointed means of grace under the Christian revelation, than to these 
sources of spiritual aid, however much they may be vaunted in the present 
day, and preferred by Edinburgh Reviewers. 

Natural History of Religion ; or, Youth armed against Infidelity and Religious 


Errors. By the Rev. R. Taylor, Curate of Hart, in the County of Durham. 
London: 1832. pp. 218. 


Mr. Tayior’s advertisement is a singular one. This work is abridged, he 
says, froma larger one, in order to introduce the subject conveniently to general 
notice. But as the arguments are thus “ necessarily contracted, those who 
hold opinions herein combated may take the advantage, and, if so, the impar- 
tial reader is desired to suspend his judgment till the larger edition come 
forth.” But what is to become, in the mean time, of the youth whom the 
little work is to arm against infidelity? It is a singular plan to write a work 
for that object, and then publish it in a form in which, by the author’s own 
shewing, the arguments have not fair play, and may be combated with success. 
Besides this, we must say, that we think Mr. Taylor would have done well to 
wait, for his own sake. The general view of the subject (or rather sudjects, 
for he has touched on almost every subject and difficulty in natural and revealed 
religion) is, as he says, original—indeed, so original, that we confess we 
cannot understand a large portion of it. There are evidently so many marks 
of thinking about the book, that when the author says he has more arguments 
behind, we do not like harshly to condemn. But, as far as the present edition 
goes, we must say, that we think Mr. Taylor’s views on many points are very 
wild. His book is not fit for young men, who could make nothing of it. To 
those who have thought and read as much as the author, it may not be 
unpleasant to see in what theories an active thinking mind will indulge on 


high and difficult subjects, however little they may be disposed, in many cases, 
to coincide with them, 





ha . Y T ; ; “ , 
The Shadows and the Substance, or the Types accomplished in Christ. By the 
Rey. Johnson Grant. London: 1832. 


Tue reader who wishes to see in a very short compass all the persons and 
facts brought together which have been ever said to be typical of our Saviour 
and his life, will find this well accomplished by Mr. Grant. How far all 
these were types, is quite another matter, and requires more consideration and 
discussion than any short treatise will allow. 

Lectures on the Evidence from Miracles. 


ur . ' | By the Rev. R. C. Coxe, M.A., Curate 
of St. James’s, Westminster. 


London, 1832. pp. 143. 


Curses eight Lectures were delivered at Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel, and 
)<° Ve ee > grit > 
must, we think, have given both pleasure and improvement to the congregation 
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which heard them. Mr. Coxe writes clearly and pleasantly, and presents the 
answers to the notorious arguments about miracles in an intelligible form. 
We think it well, too, that in an age when these arguments are repeated for 
ever, the answers to them should be repeated in different shapes also. 

The subject, however, is one of the most extreme difficulty ; and even with 
the admirable works of Penrose and Le Bas in our recollection, we are far from 
sure that there is not still room for another. 





Sermons to Children, by the Rev. G. B. Blyth, of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
London, 1832. pp. 164. 


Ma. Buyru certainly understands how to address children. He usually 
chooses the topics best suited for them in our opinion, i. e. he teaches them to 
think of God as a God of Love, and to cultivate all kindly and affectionate 
feelings by the help of his grace. We do not object to the introduction of 
verses or stories in such addresses, though we think that he introduces the 
first too often, and sinks too low occasionally in the second. Plainly as he 
usually writes, he will find it necessary to revise his pages carefully. For ex- 
ample, what will children make out from this sentence, (p. 101,) ‘* To suppose 
it possible, would be to outrage all our notions of the Divine Character, and be 
a direct contradiction of the express declaration of universal nature.” There 
are a few sentences, too, which may be misunderstood. Thus, in p. 120, 
Repentance is called an act. It is a series of acts, at all events, and not 
one. 


os 


The History of the Reformation and Church in Scotland till the General Assembly 
at Glasgow. By T. Stephen, Edinburgh, 1831. pp. 459. 


Tur Reformation in Scotland was begun and carried on in such a violent and 
tumultuary way, that very little of its true history is known even in that coun- 
try, far less in England, where the assertions of the presbyterian historians are 
taken upon trust. All historians have assumed, without having taken the trou- 
ble to inquire into the truth, that Knox and his associates were presbyterians, 
aud established presbyteries, whereas that novel government was the work of 
other and far inferior men, and at a subsequent period. Mr. Stephenhas taken 
considerable pains to discover the true history of that eventful period, 

He is a Scotch episcopalian layman, and has a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of episcopacy, and a high principled love of it. We wish most 
heartily that more laymen in this country understood the principles and disci- 
pline of their own religion as well as Mr.Stephen, and many other Scotch and 
American episcopalians, and were as ready to stand forward in defence of 
them. 

Should Mr. Stephen’s work see a second edition, we advise him to request 
some friend to correct the language of his little volume. When that is done, 
we are bound to say that we think it will be a very valuable addition to the 
history of our Reformation, especially if here and there Mr. Stephen will him- 
self strike out an harsh expression. 


The Smaller Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon of Professor Simonis, translated by 
Charles Seager. Wondon, 1832. pp. 65. 

Most Hebrew readers are acquainted with this Lexicon, which is that given 

at the end of Simonis’ Hebrew Bible. This translation is very nicely printed, 

and is portable and convenient for those who use other editions. 





The Elements ; a Poem, in Four Cantos. By Thomas Joyce. London, 1832. 


\ RELIGIOUS and moral tone is no inadequate compensation for the absence 
ol very high poetical powers. Mr. Joyce has attempted here a task beyond 
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almost any powers—a long apostrophe to each of the Elements, in which their 
qualities and operations are pointed out. This would have been beyond even 
Milton’s power. But Mr. Joyce’s feelings and thoughts are not only entirely 
free from objection, but have always a moral and religious tendency. 





A Sermon, preached at Canterbury, at the Visitation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Aug. 9, 1832, by J. E.N. Molesworth, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul 
with St. Martin, Canterbury. London: Rivingtons. 

in this sermon, Mr. M. refutes, with his usual vigour and spirit, the false- 
hoods and absurdities so often repeated about (1) the advantages of cheap 
religion, and of throwing the ministry on the voluntary efforts of their flocks 
for support, and (2) pluralities. He then goes on to shew the usefulness of 
the Established Church, as a bulwark against popery and infidelity, by the 
learning of her clergy ; and to reply to the charges now so constantly brought 
that the growth of evil is due to her idleness. Onall these points, Mr. Moles- 
worth speaks with great acuteness and power, and his sermon may be safely 
recommended to general perusal. In a future Number, his calculations as to 
church rates shall be given, in the form of a document. 





A Sermon, preached at Storrington, at the Archdeacon’s Visitation, by the Rev. 
H. W. Simpson, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. 


The Claim of the Christian Minister to the Attention from the People; a Ser- 
mon, by the Rev. C. Cator, preached at Beckenham, and published at the 
request of the parishioners. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1832. 


Tuts is a sensible judicious sermon, in which Mr. Simpson rightly says that 
the clergy have been too backward in bringing forward their own exclusive 
claims to attention, as an aposfolical ministry ; and then goes on to point out 
the many important offices which a national church alone can render to a 
country. His first observation is as important as it is true, in days when there 
are clergy who choose to give up their own exclusive claims to attention, 
consider episcopal ordination as only valuable because it is the law of thie 
land, are ready to symbolize with any man who holds the great funda- 
mentals of Christianity, and thus display at once a treachery to their own 
situation and vows, and a miserable ignorance of the past history of the 
church, and of the certain consequences of such desertion of their own prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Cator’s sermon is an excellent specimen of that class of discourses, the 
absence of which Mr. Simpson so justly laments. He plainly and forcibly 
sets before his people the strong claims of the Christian minister to their atten- 
tion, and in the most earnest and affectionate manner sets before them the 
danger of neglecting the ministers and ordinances of religion. 





A Letter to Dr. Chalmers, on the Life and Character of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Hobart, Bishop of New York, North America. By Archdeacon Strachan. 
New York: 1832. 

A statement of Archdeacon Strachan’s own high episcopalian views, in a 
letter to Dr. Chalmers, (who is, however, as appears, his particular friend,) 
may seem somewhat singular. But this little work, nevertheless, contains 
such a statement, under the form of an account of Bishop Hobart. To those 
who loved and venerated that inestimable man, these pages, which contain a 
sketch of his hich course of action, his bold and persevering defence of what 
are nicknamed high church principles, and his unwearied exertions in the 
cause of Christ’s church on earth, will be highly acceptable. And it is grati- 
fying to find that they may shortly expect a memoir of his life, and a publica- 
tion of his works, from the New York press, 
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An Inquiry into the Poor Laws and Surplus Labour, and their mutual re-action. 
By W. Day, Esq., a Magistrate of Sussex. Lewes: 1832. 


Mr. Day argues that cottage allotments can only be useful in occasional in- 
stances, and under very wise and careful management; that although there is 
not capital enough at present employed in agriculture, yet, as the profits of 
capital on land are limited, he does not conceive that capital enough to absorb 
the surplus labour could be profitably employed. Mr. Day proposes that no 
relief should be given to able-bodied labourers, except in the house, and that 
no labourer living in the house should be allowed to work on any private 
account; and then, that under certain and sufficient limitations, the labourer 
for whom no parish work can be found, shall be allowed a sum which will 
enable him to emigrate. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of Mr. Day’s pamphlet, which is built on 
facts and practical observations, and shews much thought, acuteness, and in- 
formation. It well deserves a general perusal. 





A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in our version of the Bible, and of 
such as are used in a peculiar sense. By the Rev. H. Cotton, D.C.L., Arch- 
deacon of Cashel. 


We beg to recommend this little book most warmly to general use. It will 
be acceptable not only to young persons, but to every one who is interested in 
understanding Scripture. It is very accurate, learned, and curious; and we 
hope that Archdeacon Cotton will print it again, in a size more worthy of it, 
and admitting the introduction of more of that illustration which he evidently 
has at his command. 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture ; a Series of Engravings, with Descriptive 
Prose and Illustrative Poetry. By T. K. Hervey. No.1. Relfe and Un- 
win, &c. &e. 

Illustrations to the Friendship’s Offering for 1833. Smith and Elder. 


lr would be no mean service rendered to the public by journalists, if they 
would keep a steady eye on works of art, for there is no chaster, or more 
desirable source of gratification, than such works when rightly conducted ; 
nor does any thing tend to corrupt the morals, and produce licentiousness, 
more than they do, if under the influence of the licentious. 

It gives us great pleasure to observe that the selection of future subjects for 
the “ Illustrations of Sculpture’ is most judicious, and promises every thing to 
please, and little or nothing to offend. How so splendid and beautiful a work 
(the engravings are really exquisite) can be afforded for such a sum as 6s, 6d., 
we cannot conceive. ‘The prose remarks seem very judicious and artist-like, 
and the poetry has a good deal of merit. , 

The other work, “ Friendship’s Offering,” contains, among other very beau- 
tiful engravings, an exquisite plate of Martin’s picture of our Lord’s entry to 
Jerusalem. The work is one of great beauty, and deserves support. 





REPORTS, &e. 


ASSOCIATION FOR REFORMING THE CHURCH. 


On Thursday, September 6th, a meeting was held at Exeter Hall, (Lord Henley 
in the Chair,) for the purpose of making preliminary arrangements for the for- 
mation of an Association of members of the Established Church, whose aim 
should be “the purification and efficiency of the Establishment, by all loyal, 
dutiful, and constitutional methods.” 
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Of the proceedings of this meeting, some notice will be taken presently, 
But it will first be desirable to consider the scheme itself and the persons who 
undertake it. In the first place, it must be observed, that whereas the heads 
of the church and the national legislature are obviously the parties from whom 
it might be reasonably expected that measures affecting the religious establish- 
ment of the country, and suggesting great alterations in it, should proceed, 
we have here a self-constituted body of irresponsible persons, proposing to 
undertake this great and important task. That individuals have already 
allowed themselves to set forth their own views and wishes on this weighty 
matter in speeches and pamphlets is quite true ; but we have not before seen 
a body of persons actually constituting themselves into a Society for effecting 
Church Reform. The only justification for such a step must be the extreme 
urgency of the case, total inattention to the matter in the proper quarter, and 
‘ae the perfect fitness and competency of the Society for the task. Let the two 
. first points be past by for the moment, and the third be examined. In so doing, 
there is not the slightest notion of casting any reflexion on the good intentions 
| of the parties, nor on their characters. But when persons come forward 
E publicly, and advertise themselves as promoters of a very great, important, and 
: difficult scheme, there can be uo objection to ask whether they are competent 
to it. The list of names of persons present at the meeting, gained by com- 
paring two different papers,—one a dissenting journal, the other a very violent 
party church journal,—is as follows : 
Nadir Baxter, Esq.; Rev. Mr. Edwards; J. S. Reynolds, Esq.; Rev. W. 
Howels; a Clergyman, name unknown; Rev. Mr. Brown, of the Scofel 


4 Church ; Rey. Whitworth Russell ; John Mackelcan, Esq. ; Lieut Brown, R.N. ; 
| Rev. Mr. Thelwall; Rev. Gilbert Smith, of Gatton; Rev. J. F. Howard, ot 
Hl Yetterden. 


Now, without the slightest disrespect to these gentlemen, is it not a positive 
duty to ask what are the claims which they can present to attention, and 
what are their qualifications for the office which they have undertaken, viz., 
the consideration of the proper alterations to be made both in the Canons, 
Articles, and Liturgy of the Church of England (Canons, Articles, and 
Liturgy, which were drawn up by some of the most learned, able, and pious 
men which any church has ever yet seen), and also in the whole temporal! 
condition of an establishment, the property of which is linked in the most 
singular manner with all the lay property of the country, and cannot be 
altered without affecting it all; and what is of still greater importance, cannot 
be altered without wholly changing, in all probability, the education, habits, 
and position of the clergy? Is it not a daty to ask who are these gentlemen, 
ay what have they ever said, written, or done, to command public attention, to 

shew that even if alterations for the better can be made, they can suggest such 
1 alterations? Notone uncharitable word will be said of them here,—no charge | 
of presumption will be made,—but the question is simply put to clergy and 
laity alike, Do you conceive that persons, some of whom are unknown by 
name even to men widely connected with what is called the “ Religious 
World,” all of whom are unknown even by their writings, are the fit persons to 
come forward on so serious an occasion, or are they the persons to whom in 
seriousness and soberness you will commit this most weighty and important 
task? Pua 
But to go back to one of the pleas, past over before,—is it true that the 
negligence of the heads of the church, and their deadness to the danger and 
needs of the establishment, can be brought forward in justification of an 
attempt like this, even if the parties were competent to it? What is it which 
they want, and what are the subjects to which they refer? The temporal 
| matters of which they speak are Tithes, pluralities, non-residence, augmen- 
in tations of small livings. Now which of these has been neglected? Has not 
the Archbishop brought in a Tithe Composition Bill, with the implied consent 


of the Government? Has not the Archbishop introduced a measure to 
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remedy the evil of pluralities, and so to further residence? Has not the Arch- 
bishop actually carried an enabiing Bill, leading to the augmentation of small 
livings, on which several Bishops and Deans and Chapters are already acting 
with vigour? Bishop Monk tells us, that the Chapter of Westminster has 
resolved to augment all the livings in their gift which are below 200/. till they 
reach that sum. Another Chapter, itis well known, even before the bill, had 
set aside 2000/. per annum for that purpose; many colleges, as can be proved, 
are augmenting their small livings; Bishop Monk has set by one-tenth of his 
income for the same purpose in his own diocese. One diocese (Oxford) has 
already formed a Society for collecting subscriptions for this purpose, to 
which many laity and clergy are most liberal subscribers, and there is a gene- 
ral feeling towards the work. 

Now with all this full in view, that is to say, with full proof that on two 
great points the beads of the Church are acfively striving to carry great 
measures, though they have not yet succeeded ; that on the third they have 
done much and are doing more, and that all quarters are moving; can it be 
said that there is any need whatever for the services of any self-elected body 
of Reformers, even of competent ability to the task ? 

But what was done at the meeting? The discussions were surely ex- 
actly what might have been expected. Lord Henley opened the meeting, 
and noticed all the subjects which have been mentioned, and the second 
speaker, at the desire of the parties present, read to them certain memorials by 
some clergy in the diocese of Durham ;* then one gentleman (names are not 
used, because no personal reflection is intended) very justly observed, that 
the resolutions were too extensive, and said too much as to the property 
of the church; ¢hat there must be gradations of income; that the in- 
comes of church dignitaries went to good purposes, and that in Lis opinion 
it was far more necessary to improve church discipline. ‘ihe next speaker 
hoped that the Articles would not be touched. The next said that the Liturgy 
should be improved, but that a commission issued by a Government like the 
present, which did not appear to have a true sense of religion, could only 
make alterations which would drive sincere churchmen out of the church. 
He wished to see the incomes of the clergy altered, notwithstanding what the 
first speaker had stated. The Presbyterian minister thought that the incomes 
should be alteved, and said that the proposed Reformation might bring back 
many to the bosom of the church (? the presbyterians). The succeeding 
speaker thought that the education of the clergy ought to be improved. 
Another thought that the Bishops must be stirred up to the work, as they 
were the heart of the church, and movements affecting all the body should 
begin there. Then a gentleman said that want of church-room was the most 
crying evil, and another thought that, notwithstanding all the differences of 
opinion exprest, they ought not to separate without agreeing, at least, to have 
a Society; but he would not lend himself to any plan which did not touch the 
temporalities of the church at once. Then it was said by another gentleman, 
that improvements in externals were of no use without improvement in 


a es -  - oe — ee os 


° Ie may be right to mention, that a memorial to the Bishop of Durham and 
another to the King have been signed, the first by 87, the other by 43 Durham 
clergy. It would be a mere waste of space to print them, as they contaia only 
the statements about pluralities, non-residence, inadequate salaries, &e., which may 
be found in the newspapers three or four times a-weck, and do not even affect to say 
that they see any remedy. One may remark, perhaps, in the statement to the 
Bishop, the extreme propriety of the inferior clergy, pointing out how the Episcopal 
Revenues and arrangements should be managed—and one may feel indignant at the 
Statement as to the present Incumbents not being touched, Is there any clergyman, 
at least, who can seriously propose doing for his successor what he would not do for 
himself ? = 
Vou, 1.—Oct, 1832. 2a 
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he would not hear of the Liturgy or Articles being touched. 

er had seen satan Rearwdan like himself, would be 
tented with nothing short of Lord Henley’s " 

The meeting being thus minded, Lord Henley withdrew his resolutions, and 

all that was agreed on was to form a Society in order to remove the imperfec- 

tions and corruptions of the church, and to appoint a Committee. 

Thus the results of this meeting were the delivery of as many opinions as there 
were speakers—the entire failure of the only plan proposed, viz., that specified 
in the resolutions of the Noble Lord in the Chair, and the formation of a 
Society to reform the Charch, without any plen at all. Probably any further 
comment is unnecessary. Certainly no uncharitable comment will be made, 
as there is no reason whatever to doubt the good intentions of the parties who 
appeared on this occasion. It will be only advisable to add the Commitee, 
which comprises, it may be presumed, all the strength which the parties 
could command, as it contains four or five names of persons who do not 

r to have attended the meeting. The persons, then, who are charged 
with the task of considering the views end objects of the Society, or, in other 
words, with considering the whole matter of Church Reform, are—Lord 
Henley; Sir T. Blomefield; Lawrence Peel, Esq.; John Baber, Esq.; Nadir 
Baxter, Esq.; John Mackelcan, Esq.; Rev. W. Russell ; J. Scott, jun., Esq. ; 
Rev. T. Sims; and N. Wathen, Esq. The laity have, indeed, taken the 
matter into their own hands, when there are eight laymen to two clergymen. 
Lord Henley, for whom every respect is felt, is requested carefully to consider 
the use made of his name in the following statement. 


SOCIETY FOR SUPPRESSING ECCLESIASTICAL ABUSES. 


On Tuesday evening, the 15th inst., a Meeting, convened by Mr. William 
Carpenter, most numerously and respectably attended, was held at the Grecian 
Tavern, Devereux-court, Strand, for the purpose of forming a “ Society for the 
Suppression of Ecclesiastical Abuses,” and adopting such measures as might 
be deemed expedient to effect a dissolution of the alliance between the church 
and state, and relieve the country from the various and pressing evils resulting 
therefrom. Dr. Wade in the chair! ! 

Mr. Carpenter rose and stated, that the object of that meeting was to 
form a Society for Suppressing Ecclesiastical Abuses, and to take measures 
for effecting a dissolution of the alliance between the Church and State. It 
was scarcely necessary for him to call their attention to the manifold and glaring 
abuses in the church; for they must be known to all. Nobody could be 
ignorant of the fact that such was the growth of public opinion, with respect 
to those abuses, that persons, who were intimately connected with the church, 
were now endeavouring to get rid of some of them. He would merely refer, 
in corroboration of this, to the meeting lately held at Exeter Hall, at which 
Lord Henley presided. He trusted those gentlemen, to whom he had 
addressed circulars, would confine their exertions to other objects than merely 
those which were contemplated by the persons over whom Lord Henley 
presided. Their object should be, without any reference to the mode in which 
the clergy performed their duty, as it was stated in his circular, “to adopt 
such measures as may be deemed expedient to effect a dissolution of the 
alliance between the church and the state, and relieve the country from the 
various and pressing evils resulting therefrom.” His object was to put an end 
to all the exactions in support of the church, and to leave the public perfectly 
free to support a system of religion, or no system at all, so as it comported 
with their own views. The clergy have, at length, assented to the statements 
that have been put forth—that there are numerous and pressing evils in the 
charch. The ciergy have discovered, that in order to prevent the whole of 
that which they now enjoy from being taken away from them, they must 
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make concession. They saw, that unless some reform, and some great reform, 
were effected, the church would be swept away from under their feet. He 
would propose a resolution, which would give gentlemen an opportunity 
of delivering their sentiments upon this question. He would therefore propose 
that a Society be formed for the suppression of ecclesiastical abuses. —(Cheers.) 

Mr. Rogers, of High-street, Bloomsbury, rose with great pleasure to second 
the resolution. He (Mr. Rogers) was one of those who were conscientiously 
attached to the church of Eagland; and it might be said, why was he not a 
member of the society at the head of which was Lord Henley? It was 
because he believed that that Church Reform Association was desirous of divest- 
ing the church of only just s0 many of its evils as the people had made up their 
minds no longer to eadare.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Robert Owen, merchant, City, would strongly support the resolution. 

Mr. Grady thought Mr. Carpenter, in reforming the gross abuses in the 
church, would go farther than his resolution appeared to mean. 

Mr. Carpenter intended to say, “‘all”’ exactions for the support of religion. 
He would not touch one farthing of the real property belonging to the church; 
but he would deprive the clergy of all political power, as a body, and prevent 
their exactions for the future. He would let them keep their real property, 
and no more.—( Hear.) 

Dr. Wade made some pertinent remarks upon the conduct of the lay cor- 
porations throughout the empire, and their gross misappropriation of the 
property derived from church exactions. 

Mr. Carpenter begged to observe, that when he said he would allow the 
church to keep its real property, it should be upon the understanding that 
such property should be appropriated to the original purposes of its donors, 
and not to the clergy’s own individual use and enjoyment.—(Hear.) 

David Wire, Esq. warmly supported the proposition for the establishment 
of the society. 

The resolution, in its amended form, which was as follows, was then 
put from the chair, and carried unanimously :— 

** That an association, to be called ‘ A Society for the Extinction of Ecclesiastical 
Abuses,’ be now formed for the purpose of effecting, by all peaceful and legal means, 
such a Reform in the Civil Establishment of the Church of England and Lreland, as 
will relieve all persons from the legal obligation of contributing towards its support, 
by putting an end to the exaction of tithes, clerical dues, and church-rates of every 
description, and make the maintenance of all religious offices and services solely 
dependant upon voluntary contmbutions.”” 


The following resolution was then proposed by Mr. Carpenter, seconded 
by Mr. Franks, and carried unanimously :— 


‘That the following gentlemen form a Provisional Committee, to draw up the 
rules and regulations of the Society, as also a declaration of its objects; the 
same to be submitted for approbation at another meeting :—The Rev. Dr. Wade, 
Messrs. Rogers, Wire, Grady, Fall, Owen (merchant, of Mincing-lane, City,) 
Franks, Stanynought, Carpenter, Angero, Hutchinson, and Judge.” 





TRIALS. 


ON THE RIGHT OF A CLERGYMAN TO CHARGE HIS BENEFICE,. 


(A case just reported on the point, in which it was held, that if a warrant of 
attorney expressly recites that the annuity is given as a collateral security 
for the payment of an annuity charged on a benefice, it will be void.) 


Tue defendant, Butts, who was rector of the parish church of Glewsford, in 
the county of Suffolk, and A. B. his surety, on the 12th of February, 1820, 
executed a warrant of attorney to confess judgment for 3000/., reciting that 
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by an indenture of the same date, Butts, for a pecuniary consideration, had granted 
to the plaintiff, for a term of years determinable upon lives, an annuity of 3001. 
charged upon and secured by the demise of the rectory, and it was thereby 
declared that the plaintiff should hold the judgment upon trust to secure the said 
annuity, but that no execution should be issued unless the annuity should be in 
arrear for fourteen days, and that if and as often as one year’s annuity should 
be in arrear, and not paid for fourteen days after demand made thereof by 
notice, &c., then execution might be issued against the defendant Butts and his 
estate for 3000/., and the sum or sums to be levied should be applied in pay- 
ment of the arrears of the annuity and costs, and the surplus should be held 
upon trust to be laid out in the name of the plaintiff in the purchase of three 
per cent. consolidated annuities, upon trust to pay the said annuity as it 
should become due, and subject thereto, upon trust for the defendant Butts; 
and that the other defendant and his estate should still be liable for the arrears 
of the annuity, but no execution should be levied against him or his estate, 
except for the arrears of the annuity from time to time. Judgment was 
accordingly entered up; and in the year 1823, a year’s annuity being in arrear 
more than fourteen days after demand made, a sequestratioa issued, under 
which the tithes and property of the living were taken by the sequestrator, to 
an amount greatly exceeding the arrears of this annuity due at the time of the 
execution. A rule nisi had been obtained for setting aside the warrant of 
attorney, judgment, and execution, as being void by the stat. 13 Eliz. c. 20. 

Gurney, F. Pottock, and W. Les, shewed cause, and relied upon Monys 
v. Lake, 8 T. R. 411, as shewing that the warrant of attorney was not void ; 
and they distinguished the present case from Flight v. Salter, 1 B. & Ad. 675, 
in which the sequestration was to be obtained before the annuity became pay- 
able. Here it was to be a consequence of the non-payment at the appointed 
time. 

ErskIne and MAanntne supported the rule. 

In the same term Lord Tenterpen, C. J., delivered the judgment of the 
Court. His Lordship, after stating the facts of the case, proceeded as fol- 
lows :—We are of opinion that the warrant of attorney and judgment ought 
not to be set aside, but the execution only. The effect of the provision whereby 
execution, when a year’s annuity shall be in arrear fourteen days after 
demand made, is to issue for 3000/,, &c., is to make the warrant of attorney 
an absolute charge on the benefice for the entire sum of 3000/., and to give a 
power (if it were available by law) to take the profits of the living until the 
whole sum should be levied, and to apply the dividends, as far as they might 
go, in payment of it. We are of opinion that by law such a power cannot be 
allowed. That being so, and all the arrears of the annuity, due at the time of 
the execution issued, having long since been satisfied, so much of the rule as 
prays that the execution may be set aside, must be made absolute, and the rest 
discharged. Kirlew v, Butts, 2 B. and Ad. 736, n. 
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AN ACT FOR SHORTENING THE TIME REQUIRED IN CLAIMS OF 
MODUS DECIMANDI, OR EXEMPTION FROM OR DISCHARGE 
OF TITHES. [9th August, 1832. ] 


Whereas the expense and inconvenience of suits instituted for the recovery 
of tithes may and ought to be prevented, by shortening the time required for 
the valid establishment of claims of a modus decimandi, or exemption from 
or discharge of tithes; be it therefore enacted bv the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual aud 
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Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That all prescriptions and claims of or for any modus 
decimandi, or of or to any exemption from or discharge of tithes, by composi- 
tion real or otherwise, shall, in cases where the render of tithes in kind shall 
be hereafter demanded by our said Lord the King, his heirs or successors, or 
by any Duke of Cornwall, or by any lay person, not being a corporation sole, 
or by any body corporate of many, whether temporal or spiritual, be sus- 
tained, and be deemed good and valid in law, upon evidence showing, in 
cases of claim of a modus decimandi, the payment or render of such modus, 
and in cases of claim to exemption or discharge showing the enjoyment of the 
land, without payment or render of tithes, money, or other matter in: lieu 
thereof, for the full period of thirty years next before the time of such demand, 
unless, in the case of claim of a modus decimandi, the actual payment or 
render of tithes in kind, or of money or other thing differing in amount, 
quality, or quantity from the modus claimed, or, in case of claim to exemption 
or discharge, the render or payment of tithes, or of money or other matter in lieu 
thereof, shall be shown to have taken place at some time prior to such thirty 
years, or it shall be proved that such payment or render of modus was made 
or enjoyment had by some consent or agreement expressly made or given for 
that purpose by deed or writing ; and if such proof in support of the claim 
shall be extended to the full period of sixty years next before the time of such 
demand, in such cases the claim shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible, 
unless it shall be proved that such payment or render of modus was made or 
enjoyment had by some consent or agreement expressly made or given for 
that purpose by deed or writing; and where the render of tithes in kind shall 
be demanded by eny Archbishop, Bishop, Dean, Prebendary, Parson, Vicar, 
Master of Hospital, or other corporation sole, whether spiritual or temporal, 
then every such prescription or claim shall be valid and indefeasible, upon 
evidence showing such payment or render of modus made or enjoyment had, 
as is herein-before mentioned, applicable to the nature of the claim, for and 
during the Whole time that two persons in succession shall have held 
the office or benefice in respect whereof such render of tithes in kind shall be 
claimed, and for not less than three years after the appointment and institu- 
tion or induction of a third person thereto: Provided always, that if the 
whole time of the holding of such two persons shall be less than sixty years, 
then it shall be necessary to show such payment or render of modus made or 
enjoyment had (as the case may be), not only during the whole of such time, 
but also during such further number of years, either before or after such time, 
or partly before and partly after, as shall with such time be sufficient to make 
up the full period of sixty years, and also for and during the further period of 
three years after the appointment and institution or induction of a third 
person to the same office or benfice, unless it shall be proved that such 
payment or render of modus was made or enjoyment had by some consent or 
agreement expressly made or given for that purpose by deed or writing. 

II. And be it further enacted, That every composition for tithes which 
hath been made or confirmed by the decree of any Court of Equity in 
England in a suit to which the ordinary, patron, and incumbent were parties, 
and which hath not since been set aside, abandoned, or departed from, shall 
be and the same is hereby confirmed and made valid in law ; and that no 
modus, exemption, or discharge shall be deemed to be within the provisions of 
this Act, unless such modus, exemption, or discharge shall be proved to have 
existed and been acted upon at the time of or within one year next before the 
passing of this Act. 

III. Provided always, That this Act shall not be prejudicial or available to 
or for any plaintiff or defendant in any suit or action relative to any of the 
matters before mentioned, now commenced, or which may be hereafter 
commenced, during the present session of Parliament, or within one year from 
the end thercof. 
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IV. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That this Act shall not extend, 
or be applicable to any case where the tithes of any lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments shall have been demised by deed for any term of life or number 
of years, or where any composition for tithes shall have been made by deed or 
writing, by the person or body corporate entitled to such tithes, with the 
owner or occupier of the land, for any such term or number of years, and 
such demise or composition shall be subsisting at the time of the passing of 
this act, and where any action or suit shall be instituted for the recovery or 
enforcing the payment of tithes in kind within three years next after the 
expiration, surrender, or other determination of such demise or composition, 

V. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That where any lands or 
tenements shall have been, or shall be held or occupied by any rector, vicar, 
or other person entitled to the tithes thereof, or by any lessee of any such 
rector, vicar, or other person, or by any person compounding for tithes with 
any such rector, vicar, or other person, or by any tenant of any such rector, 
vicar, or other person, or of any such lessee or compounder, whereby the 
right to the tithes of such lands or tenements may have been or may be during 
any time in the occupier thereof, or in the person entitled to the rent thereof, 
the whole of every such time and times shall be excluded in the computation 
of the several periods of time herein-before mentioned. 

VI. Provided also, That the time during which any person otherwise 
capable of resisting any claim to any of the matters before mentioned, shall 
have been or shall be an infant, idiot, non compos mentis, feme covert, or lay 
tenant for life, or during which any action or suit shall have been pending, 
and which shall have been diligently prosecuted, until abated by the death 
of any party or parties thereto, shall be excluded in the computation of the 

riods herein-before mentioned, except only in cases where the right or claim 
is hereby declared to be absolute and indefeasible, 

VII. And be it further enacted, That in all actions and suits to be com- 
menced after this Act shall take effect it shall be sufficient to allege that the 
modus or exemption or discharge claimed was actually exercised and enjoyed 
for such of the periods mentioned in this Act as may he applicable to the 
case; and if the other party shall intend to rely on any proviso, exception, 
incapacity, disability, contract, agreement, deed, or writing herein mentioned, or 
any other matter of fact or of law not inconsistent with the simple fact of the 
exercise and enjoyment of the matter claimed, the same shall be specially 
alleged and set forth in answer to the allegation of the party claiming, 
and shall not be received in evidence on any general traverse or denial of the 
matter claimed, 

VIII. And be it further enacted, That in the several cases mentioned in and 
provided for by this Act no presumption shall be allowed or made in favour 
or support of any claim upon proof of the exercise or enjoyment of the right 
or matter claimed for any less period of time or number of years than for such 
period or number mentioned in this Act as may be applicable to the case and 
to the nature of the claim. Z 


IX. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That this Act shall not 
extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


eu 


STATE OF THE DIOCESE OF GLOUCESTER. 
( Extracted from the Bishop of Gloucester’s Charge.” ) 


I onsrrve that there are no less than seventy-five parishes which have no 
glebe-house whatever; and that there are forty-five others in which the house 
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_® It is much to be hoped, that this most admirable, earnest, judicious, and affec- 
tionate charge may be in the hands of all the clergy. —Ep. 
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belonging to the living is not inhabited either by the incumbent or by the 
curate. In some of the latter cases indeed the evil might be, and ought to be, 
removed by the enlargement and improvement of the mansion; but in the 
greater part, the building termed the glebe-house is a mere cottage, affording 
accommodation to the family of a day-labourer. After all deductions have 
been made, there remain above a hundred benefices in the diocese entirely 
destitute of a residence, or any thing that can be converted into a residence, 
for the pastor. In some of them indeed either the incumbent or the curate 
does find an abode in a hired house, or in lodgings within the limits of the 
parish; but in far the greater part of the cases to which I refer, not even this 
precarious accommodation is afforded to the minister: he is in consequence 
compelled to live at a distance, and sometimes a considerable distance, from 
those among whom his duties require his constant presence, and who have in 
fact an undoubted claim upon his uninterrupted services and attention. 1 shall 
not dwell upon the hardship inflicted upon the parish, and the discredit brought 
upon the establishment, by a state of things which separates so many of the 
ministers from their parishioners, and makes their ministration much less 
effectual to the benefit of their cures than under other circumstances it might 
and would have proved. For an evil of so great magnitude there is no prac- 
ticable remedy except the building or purchasing parsonage-houses. This has 
already been done in many instances, and in several parishes which have 
hitherto wanted a resident pastor, the erection of suitable mansions is at this 
moment in progress, through the facilities afforded by the Gilbert Act, and the 
assistance of the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty. In all cases where the 
value of the living will bear the expense of building a residence for the incum- 
bent, it is obviously my duty to require that recourse should be had to similar 
means with as little delay as possible. But here a difficulty of a serious 
nature interposes in the way of a measure so conducive to the benefit of the 
community : the income of far the greater part of the livings of which we are 
speaking does not amount to the annual sum of 150/.: so unequal are they 
to bear the expense of building a dwelling-house for the incumbent! This 
poverty of a large proportion of the benefices in my diocese is the circum- 
stance that has occasioned me more painful reflections than any other, ever 
since I was placed in this seat: it gives me concern to see so many of my 
brethren worse provided for than their station in society, their education, and 
their merits demand; while the same cause renders them less useful and 
efficient labourers in Christ’s vineyard than it is their duty, and I believe 
their wish, to prove themselves: but I lament it above all, because it is diffi- 
cult to discover any means by which this unhappy deficiency may be speedily 
and effectually removed. 

In a matter, however, of so much importance, it would be wrong to admit 
despondency.—Although the benefices themselves may be unable to bear the 
charge of building parsonages, yet it is to be hoped that the patrons will in 
some cases be induced to contribute to that object; such contributions will be 
met with corresponding benefactions from the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, whenever their regulations and their means will permit; and by 
these combined methods a suitable residence may be obtained for the minister 
even in the poorest benefices, and the never-failing consequences will be wit- 
nessed in the improved moral and religious condition of the parishioners. At 
all events, this state of deficiency must not be suffered to continue in per- 
petuity. Where no other resource can be found, and where the incumbent 
of one of these poor livings possesses other preferment, a small annual sum 
must be set apart from the income, to be invested as an accumulating fund for 
the erection of a parsonage-house at a future period. And when applications 
are made to me for licences of non-residence upon the ground of there being 
no glebe-house, I shall feel it right to be satisfied that all practicable methods 

are adopted to obtain, either immediately or prospectively, a residence for the 
clergyman, 
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But in this diocese we should look in vain for instances of pluralists enjoy- 
ing excessive revenues, or such as are described to be unfitting the condition 
of achurchman. There are certainly many cases of two benefices being held 
by the same person; but they are in most instances very small ones, and such 
as are singly inadequate to the decent maintenance of a clergyman. The 
poverty of so many preferments is the real evil which draws other bad con- 
sequences in its train: and it is to their improvement, up to a moderate 
amount, that we must look for the reformation of our church in respect to plu- 
ralities. An Act of Parliament, which passed in the session of 1831, has mate- 
rially facilitated the improvements of livings in the patronage of ecclesiastical 
persons or corporations, by enabling them to charge upon their estates an 
augmentation of the benefices with which they are respectively connected ; an 
enactment of which several ecclesiastical patrons have already availed them- 
selves. The property of the See of Gloucester is, for the most part, leased in 
such a manner that I could hardly effect any improvement in small livings by 
those methods, except such an one as would commence at a very distant 
period, and probabiy not till the present generation had passed away. It is 
my intention not to satisfy myself with prospective improvement, but to 
devote, from the present time, a tenth part of the revenue of my See to the 
augmentation of sma!l benefices ; employing the sums so allotted in the man- 
ner most required by the circumstances of livings, and most likely to produce 
other improvements in their condition, The smallness of the endowment of 
my bishopric occasions me regret oniy because the assistance which it is in 
my power to extend to this object, as well as to the building of churches, 
chapels, and school-rooms, and other matters essential to the cause of religion, 
cannot correspond with my owa wishes, or with the real wants of the dio- 
cese. But even my example may perhaps not be without effect: I entertain a 
strong hope that all ecclesiastical corporations will adopt such measures as are 
within their reach for improving the smaller livings in their gift, either imme- 
diately or prospectively. I may here mention that the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster have recently come to a resolution to augment, without any 
delay, all their livings which are below 200/. a year in value, so as to raise 
them at least to that amount. In this diocese, indeed, the greater part of the 
small benefices are in the patronage of laymen, who likewise possess the im- 
propriations of the respective parishes. But it would be injustice to doubt the 
willingness of these persons, who enjoy so much of the original endowment of 
the church, to do something towards the better support of the minister, upon 
whom the whole spiritual care of the parish rests. They cannot surely feel 
indifferent to the proper maintenance of the individual whose time and abilities 
are devoted to the moral and religious instruction of their families, their neigh- 
bours, and their tenantry. If we regard an advowson merely in the light of 
property, the patronage even of a smal! living, upon which there is a suitable 
residence for the incumbent, is a desirable object to the proprietor of the 
neighbouring estates ; while the value of a neglected and houseless benefice is 


no more than the small difference between the amount of its income and the 
stipend of an officiating curate. 


— 





GROVE CHURCH. 


( From the Preface toa Sermon preached at its Consecration, by the Rev. E. Pusey, B.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, §¢c. )* 

Grove is one of ten contiguous villages, which (chiefly from being hamlets 
to other villages) have, within the memory of man, until very lately, had no 
catsintaelilmenaemnntmeineons siete 

° A sermon like this, so thoughtful, so eloquent, and so Christian, could not have 
been heard without the deepest emotions by any congregation, more especially by 


such a congregation on such an oceasion. May it be hoped that Mr. Pusey will 
give us, ere long, not one, but many of his discourses.— Ep. 
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resident minister among them. They lie within a little circle, and the amount 
of their.united population is 3062. Service has indeed been performed in 
most of them; in some places every Sunday, in others, once only in the month ; 
in almost every case, however, by clergy, engaged at different distances in 
cures, which might amply occupy their whole powers. However disposed they 
might be to bestow upon these places the leisure which their own more 
direct occupations might alluw, the strongest, because the imperceptible, 
influence, arising from the daily and incidental intercourse of the minister, was 
necessarily lost. 
The diminished service of the Lord’s day was then but one portion of the 
destitution of these neglected villages. In Grove, the chapel also had long 
been desecrated; but tradition pointed out a building, which, though now 
inhabited as a cottage, had been once hallowed for that purpose; and the 
neighbouring field bears the name of Chapel Close. Grove, however, contain- 
ing 520 inhabitants, had continued an appendage to Wantage, which is situate 
at a mile and a half distant, and whose single charch is inacequate for its own 
population of 2762 souls. Under these circumstances, the Rev. R. L. Cotton, 
the first clergyman who had undertaken a cure within this district, a man of 
the most singularly simple and unpretending habits, felt it his duty to endeavour 
to obtain for Grove the blessings of a resident minister. The plan comprised 
the erection of a neat church, calculated to contain 300 people; a small 
residence for the minister, and an income, if it might be, of 70/. per annum. 
God has thus far blessed the work. A simple and neat church has been built 
at the expense of 860/. What is further necessary for the performance of 
public service and the decencies of public worship, has been provided by dif- 
ierent individuals. The parsonage-house is nearly completed for about 7504. 
The Dean and Chapter of Windsor (the possessors of the great tithes in the 
parish, and the patrons of the living of Wantage) have settled 201. per annum 
for ever for the endowment; and the dean of Windsor, the incumbent of 
Wantage, has added 10/. About 320/. additional subscription, with the 
assistance which is usually bestowed in such cases by the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s bounty, will, it is hoped, provide the income contemplated. 
Of the whole sum hitherto collected for these purposes, (1539/.,) 817. was 
contributed by the proprietors of land in the parish; 40/. was raised by the 
sale of a few pews ; 150/. was granted by the Church Building Society; the 
rest has been furnished by strangers, to whom a noble example had been set 
by the original founders, the Rev. R. L. Cotton, and Captain Cotton, his 
brother. The cure of the Church is at present provided for by the Christian 
liberality of the Rev. G. Lillingstone, of Worcester College, who had under- 
taken to do the duty gratuitously for the first three years; and now, being 
called elsewhere, has engaged, during that period, to furnish the annual sum 
of 50/7. The sum of 30/. will be sufficient to convert the desecrated chapel, 
which is at a convenient distance from the present Church, into a commodious 
room for a weekly and Sunday school about to be established.* 





* The following remarks come from a correspondent on whose taste and judgment 
full reliance may be placed. “The sermon was excellent in itself, and derived 
additional impressiveness from the deep interest which the preacher evidently felt is 
the cause which he was pleading. It drew tears from the venerable Bishop, as well 
as from a great proportion of the congregation. It is most gratifying to contem- 
plate such a work undertaken and completed by the quiet zeal of an individual (an 
individual of a gentle and retiring character) unconnected with the scene of his ex- 
ertions, excepting by proximity of residence, and by Christian Sr . A few 
years ago a similar instance of zeal for the Christian instruction of his was 

ven by an exemplary incumbent of Sunningwell, in the building of a chapel at 

ennington. Kennington Chapel is built in the Anglo-Norman or Saxon style of 
architecture, and executed with remarkably good taste. It holds about 150 persons, 
Vou. I]—Oet. 1832, 28 
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CULTIVATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Tue following statement will be found interesting, as exhibiting the number 
of acres in cultivation in the United Kingdom, and the different purposes spe- 
cified, for which they are employedin England and Wales, as well as the 


number of farms, and the annual amount of property derived from agri- 
culture :— 











tntoher Uncultivated Wastes, 
( = Capable of Barren and Total. 
wereene Improvement. Unprofitable. 

Engiand ......... 25,652,000 3,454,000 3,256,400 32,342,400 
Wales .cccccccceee 3,117,000 530,000 1,105,000 4,732,000 
Scotland......... 5,265,000 5,950,000 8,523,930 19,738,930 
Ireland eseseeces 12,525,280 4,500,000 2,416,664 19,441,944 
British Isles ... 383,690 166,000 569, 469 1,119,159 

Total.......0. 46,922,970 14,600,000 15,871,463 77,374,483 


In England and Wales it is calculated that there are— 


3,250,000 acres employed in the cultivation of wheat. 
1,250,000 ... in that of barley and rye. 
3,200,000... _ oats, beans, peas. 
1,200,000... a clover, rye-grass, &e. 


1,200,000... ... ~~ roots and cabbages cultivated by the plough. 
2,100,000... ..  fallows. 


47,000... ine hop grounds. 
18,000... eee yleasure grounds, 
17,300,000... eee Siemstorel by cattle. 
1,200,000... hie hedge rows, copses, and woods. 
1,300,000... ~ ways and water courses, &c, 
5,029,000 ... common and waste lands. 


37,094,000 acres, total of England and Wales. 





BEER HOUSES. 


Tue Worcester Journal, in an article under the above heading, says—‘‘ We 
trust that one of the measures of the new Parliament will be the repeal of the 
Beer Act. No act of the legislature (except, perhaps, the lowering of the duties 
on spirits) ever inflicted such grievous injury upon the morals of the people.” 
It refers principally to their baneful influence on what has hitherto been 
considered as the most moral portion of our population—the peasantry—and 
says, ‘‘ We could name several villages in our own immediate neighbourhood, 
where there were no public houses, but which are now blessed with two, 
three, or more beer houses. We wish the framers and supporters of the Beer 
Act could see the labourer, instead of taking his wages home to his family, 
spending a large portion of them in drinking with the dissolute and debauched ; 
they would see his wife and family left to pine in poverty, and want of ever 

kind, half clothed and half fed, and heated with that brutal indifference whieh 
a habit of drinking never fails to produce. They would farther see the man 
passing through the various gradations of crime, until at length he is con- 
signed toa gaol, and his family to a workhouse. Does not the experience 
of every magistrate supply him with a counterpart of this picture? And what 
increase of revenue can compensate the nation for this breaking down of the 
character of the people? We are not fond of asking candidates for pledges, 
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and was completed for 8O01, Many will, no doubt, be surprised to hear that a 
church, by no means deficient in architectural beauty, and even ornaments, can be 
erected for a sum so inconsiderable.” It may be added, that the Bishop of Salisbury, 
on his late visitation, 


consecrated three churches besides Grov ich i 
ove, which is one among 
a thousand proofs of the carelessness of the church.—Ep. ' 
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but if we were disposed to do so, we should feel inclined to ask, ‘ Will you vote 
for the repeal of the Beer Act?’ The man who would erase that Act from our 
Statute Book would be entitled to the thanks of his country.” 

The Chester Chronicle says—*‘ Itis not generally known, that by one of the 
provisions of the Beer Act it is enacted that magistrates may convict an 
offender on each of any number of charges that may be brought against him, 
for keeping his house open and selling beer or ale before four o’clock in the 
morning, and after ten o’clock in the evening. The magistrates for the Nant- 
wich division in this county recently convicted a beer seller for thirteen 
separate offences (forty shillings each) for retailing beer on one and the 
same evening.” 

Poor AtLtorments Act.*-—Cap. 42 requires Trustees of Allotments for 
the Poor under Inclosure Acts, in conjunction with the parish officers, to let 
portions of from one rood to an acre to industrious cottagers belonging to 
the parish, at a fair rent, the persons hiring to be bound to keep the land in 
due state of cultivation; a vestry to be held annually in the first week of Sep- 
tember, of which ten days’ notice is to be given, to let the land; the rent to 
be paid yearly ; in default of payment or proper tillage, the tenant to be liable 
to quit at a weck’s notice, and in case of refusal, possession to be recovered by 
summary process before two Justices; and arrears of rent to be recovered in 
the same manner. The rents to be applied to the purchase of fuel for the 
poor. If the allotments are inconveniently situated, they may be let and 
others hired in lieu of them. No houses are to be erected on the land. 


“‘ | have procured returns of the sums actuaily laid out upon the repair of 
11 Cathedrals, and they give an average of 1042/. per annum. This average 
is below the sum laid out annually upon some of our largest Cathedrals, but it 
is too high as a general culculation. I cannot, however, venture to reduce it, 
when I consider the contingency of such events as the fires at Westminster 
and York, and the falling of the west end of Hereford Cathedral. These 
calamities are now met by a large temporary sacrifice on the part of the 
Chapter.”—Dr. Burton's Sequel to Remarks, &c. 
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THE CHOLERA IN PARIS.t 
( From the French of A. Bazin. ) 


Ir had been announced to us long before ; we had traced its rapid and threaten- 
ing march upon the map; and there was now no barrier between us and it 
except that narrow channel whose waves are charged alternately to carry 
away, or bring back to us, our restored or exiled kings. Yet its near neigh- 
bourhood alarmed us much less than those first reports from foreign countries, 
of which the terror was heightened by distance and novelty. It seemed as if 
our fears had exhausted themselves upon those first descriptions of its ravages, 
and the large catalogues of its earliest victims. It is not in the nature of the 
Parisian to dwell long upon an evil which he cannot see. Let them say what 





* The Act from which this is extracted will be given in full in the next number. 


t This paper is inserted as affording 2 practical illustration of the unspeakable 
misery of a people under affliction when they will not think of its Author, nor humble 
themselves before him. ‘he picture is the more striking from the levity of the 
painter, though even he seems to have felt far more than most of his countrymen. 
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they will, he still trusts to the healthfulness of his beloved city, to the pure air 
of its crowded streets, to the limpid waters of the Seine, fe “d by a thousand 
sewers, and the wholesome exhalations of its gutters and its diains. When 
the pestilence delayed its approach, he concluded, of course, that it had re- 
treated before his patrols and his caricatures; and the danger soon vanished 
as completely from his mind as the passion of the last year, the insurrection of 
the past month, or the scandal of yesterday. We went on then as usual, in 
the same uniforra yet unsteady course,—peaceful we may not call it—it wanted 
the repose and the security of peace; nor was it war, for then we might have 
enjoyed animation and renown. In legislation, we had jst arrived at the 
rejection of the Divorce Bill; in finance, we were discussing a saving of 5001. ; 
in diplomacy, we had reached the 56th protocol; the prosperity of the drama 
had beea shewn by the closing of two theatres, and the consistency of our 
politicians by a sudden change from the oilskin hat to the bonnet rouge. In 
short, we were approaching the end of March, 1832, just looking out for the 
budding leaves, and hoping to escape for a while from the din of political dis- 
cussion. 

[t was in one of those sweet but treacherous days of spring, when a ‘oo early 
sunshine suddenly heats the blood, and then leaves it to be chilled by the sharp 
evening breeze, a season always fertile in colds and coughs, and the thousand 
evils attendant on a sudden check of perspiration ; it was something of a féle 
too, for we have still preserved one form of Lent, the observance of that day 
which suspends its rigours. The whole population of Paris were swarming 
on its boulevards, eager to hear the children cry Carnival, and enjoying them- 
selves amidst noise and dust and crowds, unmolested by a municipal guard, 
for the police were content on this occasion to leave the people to divert them- 
selves at their own risk and peril. In the midst of this joyous crowd, about 
thirty or forty masks were playing a thousand antics to attract attention, and 
thrusting their obscene and paltry jests into the ears of the multitude around. 
The skv was clear, but a sharp north wind was withering every blossom on 
the almond trees. It was then, in the midst of that gay and reckless crowd, 
amidst such jests and noise and folly, that a fearful whisper was heard; one 
listening group caught from the other the dreaded name of Cholera. But, 
happily, the report was traced to the Moniteur, and, being official, was of 
course disbelieved. 

“And how, indeed,” it was confidently asked, ‘should the Cholera, of 
which we had heard last at London, sbew itself all at once in Paris, without 
being detected by the Custom House at Calais, or announced by telegraphic 
dispate h? We should have been regularly informed of its approach ; it ought 
to have advanced by gradual stages; in fact, it has no right to make its 
appearance here.” Such were the loud and confident assertions of many who 
sought to assume a tone of courage; but no sooner did the government 
announce the measures which they thought right to take against the pestilence, 
than these same loud and confident boasters might be seen to trem! ble with 
fear. But how much worse was it on the following day, when the physi- 
cians, by order of government, published their directions for the preservation 
of health. What, in fact, is more likely to excite alarm than a list of cautions 
and preservatives? what surer wav to agitate man’s aperits than to entreat 
him above all things to be calm? The more you preach to him against fear, 
the more you increase his panic. It is only occupation that can furnish 
relief ; but, at this moment, every occ upation was, by some means or other, 
connected with the object of our ‘dread. At by me, it was our duty to attend 
to the prescriptions of the physician; our houses weie to be purified with 
chloride of lime, the very smell of w hich seemed impregnated with Cholera; 
and we were haunted by the idea of Cholera in our flannel girdle and woollen 
stockings. Abroad, every shop window exhibited a list of preservatives or 
antidotes; if you sought amusement in reading, you were offered a history of 
the travels of the pestilence, or its murderous ravages, or its various characters, 
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or its deadly symptoms. Wherever we went, the Cholera still followed. We 
found it the subject of discussion in every drawing-room; we were reminded 
of it every time we shook hands with our friends. The women, too, took 
fright,—a fearful sign for man; for where shall we seek courage for the support 
of physical suffering, if not in the example, the care, the devotion of women? 
Sad enough it was to see those lips which, only yesterday, rosy with health, 
lent a new charm to a thousand expressions of hope and joy, now pale with 
fear; the languid eye uncheered by a smile, the contracted brow intently bent 
over some essence, that was to charm away disease. Our kitchens, too, 
were under especial regulation; no stomach so weak, no chest so delicate, 
but must submit to the law of a strong and nourishing diet, while all the deli- 
cacies of the epicure’s table were abandoned to those whose lives were supposed 
not worth their care. 

Such were the busy, the important cares suggested by the first approach of 
Cholera. Flight, too, was thought of, as a means of safety. Report increased 
tenfold the number of the emigrants, and we concluded that our promenades 
would be deserted, and our hotels left empty; while the whole of one quarter 
of the city was plunged into despair by those words of fearful augury to every 
art which ministers to luxury: “The English,” it was said, “are going.” 
Easy, indeed, it was for foreigners to take their departure, just as our deputies 
too found no difficulty in running away with nothing to carry but their port- 
manteau and their vote. But how different is the case of a vast majority of 
the inhabitants of Paris, whom a thousand interests, a thousand ties, (we will 
say nothing of duties,) chain down to their posts, and make such an escape 
almost impossible. In fact, there were but few who tled: another motive 
assisted in holding them back. A situation so perilous presented a balance of 
dangers, and stories were circulated of persons who, attacked on the road out 
of reach of medical aid, had perished without assistance. It was not every 
one who could secure a physician for his travelling companion, and fit up his 
carriage as a hospital. The dread of running away gave many courage to stay, 
while others were shamed into something like resolution by the voice of ridi- 
cule: ridicule—to a Frenchman, an evil more dreadful than Cholera itself. It 
was then first were heard those imprudent, those inhuman words of consola- 
tion, first thrown out in thoughtlessness for the support of the weak and fear- 
ful, but afterwards listened to and repeated with all the complacency of cold- 
hearted selfishness :—‘‘ It was only the poor,” we were assured, ‘ who were 
to die; the rich were safe.” 

And how was it with the poor? you will ask; that despised, degraded class; 
what were they doing at this crisis of agitation and dismay? 1 would fain 
refuse to answer. I would fain employ my pencil in some fancy sketch, and 
leave untouched the horrible reality. Oh, Heaven! what fearful delusion, 
what madness has fallen upon this wretched people that should not only have 
blinded their reason, but have actually perverted their natural instincts?) Was 
it for this that they heard their sovereignty proclaimed? Were their titles and 
prerogatives raised so high only to degrade them the lower in misery and 
crime? Or can it be that perpetual deceit and treachery have at length 
debased their nature to a habit of inveterate suspicion, of obstinate unbelief, 
which they apply indiscriminately to every object which comes before them 
accompanied with anything of mystery, of authority, or power? llowever 
this may be, it is but too certain that the people of Paris refused to believe in 
the reality of the pestilence. Plunged in drunkenness and debauchery, they 
professed to defy its power, followed with insult and ridicule the crowds 
gathered round the doors of the apothecary, while the physicians became more 
especially the objects of their hatred, since it was the physicians who preached 
the duty of believing in this article of faith. Death alone, in all its hideous 
reality, had power to compel their belief. But when they could no longer 
deny the horrible truth, they sought a cause, and so long and so deeply had 
they studied in the school of crime, that the cause which appeared to them the 
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most obvious was one derived from the very worst principles and passions of 
our nature. Cholera they could not believe in, but crime, the darkest and 
most atrocious, seemed to them a most simple and natural explanation of the 
mystery. A vast conspiracy, they concluded, was in operation against the 
poor. The water in the public fountains, the wine sould for ordinary consump- 
tion, the meat exposed on the shambles, the very bread too, that bread which 
was moistened with the sweat of their brow,—these they believed to be poisoned, 

day after day, by some invisible hand. Let us not add other and heavier 
charges to this sad history of popular frenzy, which, at least, has the excuse 
of ignorance and despair. Let us, if possible, forget how political hatred 
sought to profit by the madness of the moment; and how, while the rage of 
the mob remained still undecided as to its objects, voices were heard leading 
them on and pointing out to them their victims. Either lounging on the 
threshold of their door, or wandering with gloomy and suspicious look along 
the streets, you might see the misguided wretches eyeing suspiciously every 
passenger whose walk happened to be slower or less assured than usual; and 
woe to him whose hesitating step, or abstracted air, might be supposed to 
betray some insidious design. The most blameless lounger became an object 

of jealousy; the very act of taking snuff, or swallowing a pastile, or stopping 
before a shop window, might be fatal. The rage of a mob pronounces but one 
doom, and a thousand arms are in an instant uplifted to execute it. But we 
must not, we cannot pursue further the history of its vengeance. Justice in 
the hands of a mob! what, alas! could it be expected to exhibit but streams 
of blood, mutilated limbs, and the bodies of its slaughtered victims? Better 
turn our eyes for repose to the floor of the tiger’s den. 

Meanwhile, the pestilence continued to sweep away its harvests of dead ; 
and we might have fancied the scythe to be directed by some invisible and evil 
genius, who took a malicious pleasure in contradicting the most positive con- 
clusions of science, in falsifying every prediction, and in wresting from us, 
one after another, each hope to which we had clung. Not contented to destroy, 
it seemed to smile, too, in scorn over its perplexed and confounded victims. 
Scarcely had our reasonings confined its limits to the close and unhealthy parts 
of the town, when it delighted to shew itself in the most elevated and airy. 
We had consented to give up the wretched to its grasp, and immediately it 
chose for its prey the rich and the great. We agreed that it should lay hold 
on ‘se infirm and decrepid, and in an instant its iron hand was stretched 
out to seize on youth and beauty. Our children, at least, we thought sate 
from its grasp ; alas! their smiles and their weakness were no defence. Ranks, 
sexes, all were levelled; and the cradle, too, yielded its victims.* What was 
there, then, for us to do?) What help, what hope? How were we to deal 
with a power, invisible, irresistible, known only by its deadly blow, not to be 
avoided, not to be foreseen ; capric‘ous, indeed, in the choice of its victims, but 
so uniformly capricious, that such caprice might well be the effect of design. 
What was to be done? Simple people might have prayed ; and it may be that 
some fain would. For, after all, prayer serves to occupy the thoughts; its 
phraseology is, at least, more dignified and cheering than that of medicine ; 
if it does not elevate the soul, at least it may serve to divert the mind; it raises 
our weakness to a communication with superior Power; it carries our hopes 
upw ards towards that high, invisible Source of good and evil to which, in spite 
of all our philosophy, the instincts of our nature still fain would cling. But 
the rising prayer must expire within the bursting bosom; it durst not pass the 
lips; there was no public example to sanction it; the shafts of public ridicule 
were aimed against it; no one dared to pray. What, I ask you, would have 
been said or thought, had the government of a great nation, with all the pomp 





* 


Che official return of dead, up to the end of April, gives 6260 men, 5704 
women, aad 593 children under the age of seven years, 
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of royalty, all its officers of state, its magistrates, its dignitaries, its warriors, 
assembled in procession to kneel before those altars where their marriages are 
consecrated, their infants baptized, their parents followed with prayers to the 
tomb ;—what if these, with one voice accompanying their priest, had sought 
of God to avert the pestilence, against which no art of man could avail, and 
thus endeavoured to pour balm into the wounded heart, and raise the weeping 
eye from earth to heaven? You see nothing very ridiculous, you will perhaps 
say, in such an act of public humiliation; nothing contrary to reason or to law; 
nothing incompatible with our liberty or our charter. Nor, to confess the 
truth, do I; neither do IL believe that, until now, any country has thought to 
forfeit its claims to superior civilization by such anact. But we have reached a 
degree of refinement much more elevated and much more susceptible ; we make 
no allowance for the weaknesses of human nature ; we have adopted ridicule 
as the test of truth, and now we flinch before it; and, sooner than encounter 
the whisper of scorn, we are content to give up all that might sustain and 
relieve us under our terror, and to receive instead the charitable counsel to 
keep our feet and our stomach warm. 

Yet Religion did venture to shew herself: when no one dared seek her, 
she came in search of us; and, to secure the better reception, she came in her 
character of nurse. It was an office to which she was well used. Nothing 
but ruins, indeed, were left to her, and those ruins profaned by sacrilege. No 
public form of expiation must be attempted; the expiation was private, noise- 
less, unreproved; but it was accomplished. The unhappy again poured out 
their sorrows, and the wretched were again consoled on a spot which had been 
desecrated by barbarous rage. The traces of violence disappeared, and it was 
again sacred to piety and mercy. But it was not without difficulty that 
religion obtained permission to share these dangers and these cares. Govern- 
ment became jealous ; jealous of the sick and the dying, whom she had secured 
under her watchful eye; and found matter of suspicion in those dying moments 
which she was not called to witness, or those recoveries which her police had 
not sanctioned. ‘Truly, some sad lessons are taught to us by political revolu- 
tions. We learn to detect some motive of treachery in the exercise of charity 
itself; and the very hand that is holding out an alms, we conclude to be weav- 
ing a conspiracy. 

Sad tedious days were those, and sleepless nights! while our first task each 
morning was, with trembling hand, to open the public journals, and search, 
not for the history of popular revolt, of political debate, or foreign negotiation— 
a new insurrection, even had the elements of discord been still unexhausted, 
would scarcely have commanded our sympathy—but the list of the dead, that 
fearful sum still swelling in amount. Yet the papers—yet the papers did not 
venture to tell the truth. We knew it; but let us have the candour to 
acknowledge that they have often falsified facts from much more unworthy 
motives. Such as they were, these reports were enough to sink the stoutest 
heart. What, then, would it have been, had the register been more exactly 
kept—had time been allowed for the organization of a more complete return, 
and thus the whole truth had been exposed every morning before our eyes? 
After this list, followed certain appointed phrases of encouragement and con- 
solation, the ingenuity of which, at least, deserved some praise. If the 
mortality increased, this was a good sign, we were told; it could not last. 
Were the numbers diminished, the disease was clearly on the wane. Did it 
burst out again with new virulence, we were desired to hail the effort as a last 
symptom of expiring strength—comfort about as solid and rational as that 
which the nurse administers to still her sobbing child. Yet such comforts we 
were content to take for want of better. Yes, all of us, except indeed some few 
loud and determined foreboders of evil, who, believe me, were themselves the 
greatest cowards of all, and tried to frighten you with all the fearful possibi- 
lities they could imagine, only to have the pleasure of hearing their assertions 
contradicted. These were they who took care to ring long and loud the knell 
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of any individual whose name was of sufficient note to be distinguished in the 
death list. The moment, indeed, was favourable for those who would fain be 
noted in their death,—to die of Cholera gave some interest to your exit; 

every one was eager to claim your acquaintance, to give the history of your 
constitution, of your symptoms, of the treatment which had failed to save you. 
Such was the eagerness shewn for the collection or invention of such details, 
that it has happened to men in good health to have the pleasure of havi ing the 
expression of public regret for their supposed loss, and even to receive at 
breakfast the friends who had assembled to attend their funeral. 

But any one who had occasion at this moment to walk the streets of Paris, 
would soon verify the sad statements which he read in the journals ; not that 
the streets were altogether deserted, though the number of passengers was 
much diminished, and the shopkeepers with their blank ledgers proved 
sufficiently that those passengers, absorbed in business or in sorrow, had no 
leisure for objects of curiosity or amusement. While passing along, it 
was difficult to avoid the frequent meeting of coftins,—in ordinary times, a 
matter of indifference, but now looked upon as a moment of our own doom. 
Here you might mect the hearse appropriated to the use of such as could 
afford the required charge, and whose privileged remains were conducted with 
some degree of solemnity to the grave; while further on, the car provided for 
the destitute might easily be distiaguished by the listless air of the driver, well 
aware that he had no fee to look for, and where the bodies of the dead lay 
heaped one upon another like so many faggots, undistinguished and unknown. 
in addition to these, another expedic nt presented itself to supply the frightful 
exigency of the moment in the form of a huge caravan—a funeral omnibus, 
under whose black and dismal hangings the dead were hurried en masse to the 
grave. Occasionally, death was forced upon us in a still nearer and more 
striking form: a group of robust, hardworking men, in their usual labouring 
dress, tired of waiting the leisure of official assistants and the public hearse, 
might be seen bearing on their arm the body of a friend or relation shrouded 
only in the sheet w hich they had hastily snatched from his bed. A touching 
spectacle, before which one stood arrested by a natural feeling of respect; yet 
was this act of heroic humanity a breach of law; and, while it furnished a 
subject for poetry, might happen to afford matter for an indictment. 

Still, in spite of all these sights and sounds of misery, in spite of the 
harassing and melancholy retlections with which they filled the mind, the 
sound of business and of pleasure went forward as before: the shops were 
open; the restaurateur heated his stove; the coffee houses only added lime 
and mint tea to their usual beverages; and every morning produced a 
notice of the entertainments provided for the day. Well may we bestow 
the praise of courage upon those who, at such a moment, struggled to offer to 
the public the amusement of the theatre, neglected and forsaken as they had 
been in better days, while something of gay and cheerful leisure still remained 
tous. Alas! for the poor actors, servants, or rather slaves, of an ungrateful 
public, who, trembling perhaps for their own lives or the lives of those dearest 
tothem,were vet bound to appear, and did appear, night after night, and act to 
empty boxes the semblance of joy and grief,—a joy they could not feel, a 
grief less tragic than their own. And this they did that it ‘might not be said 
that Paris was abandoned to gloom and terror ; that some amusement might be 
offered to those who could not be amused ; that the lights from the theatres, 
illuminating the deserted streets, might call off the attention from the red 
lanterns of the “ ambulances. Government have, indeed, advanced money to 


meet the losses sustained by the managers, and it was well done ; but J would 
claim—lI do not speak in jest—I would in earnestness and sincerity claim the 
reward of a civic crown as due to the actors ; yes, even were it to be awarded 
by the cowards who fled from their benches to the heroes who remained firm 
And our physicians too,—the pestilence is still too near to 
Let us rather acknowledge the ardour, 


on their boards. 
allow us to insult their want of skill. 
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the heroism of their zeal, while we lament the imperfection of their art. So 
long as the disorder raged, each zealously employed the best methods he could 
devise for the relief of his patient; risked, and in many instances lost, his life 
in the attempt. What if afterwards those various modes of treatment became 
the subject of loud and angry controversy. Let us not be forward to censure. 
Let us beware of provoking them to retaliate by a history of the scenes of 
weakness and cowardice which they have been called on to witness among 
ourselves—our panic terrors, our disordered imaginations, our anxious appli- 
cations for remedies, while yet untouched by a symptom of disease. And 
now, that we begin to breathe again from our terrors, as the fearful pestilence 
seems retreating towards other lands, let us make one honest confession. Let 
us acknowledge that our boasted elevation of mind, our admired philosophy, 
all forsook us at the approach of Cholera. True that there was enough to 
appal the stoutest heart, singled out, as we felt ourselves to be, for the especial 
objects of its vengeance; but when we saw the thunderbolt hurled at our 
heads, could we not have assumed an attitude of something like grace or 
dignity to meet the blow ? either have stood erect as philosophers, unshrinking 
and unsubdued ; or knelt as Christians, pious and resigned? But we did 
neither: panic-struck and trembling, we stood hesitating between a prayer and 
a bravado, endeavouring to steel ourselves with selfish cares, and not daring to 
risk the expression of one noble or genuine feeling of the heart. Accustomed 
to see sacrificed at the shrine of ridicule every thing great or good, we dreaded 
to indulge an expression which, in a moment of calm and safety, might become 
the jest of ourselves or of others. Never surely did a calamity so dreadful 
choose such a moment for its approach. Had it found us bound together in 
one common bond of faith and hope, actuated by one blessed principle of 
charity, such an armour of defence would have been none too much to enable 
us to meet the shock. But, instead of this, how did it find us ?—Dzisunited, 
dissatisfied, torn into a thousand factions, each held aloof from the other by 
angry recollections of the past, and dark suspicions of the future. 

Now the stroke of vengeance is past, or at least suspended ; we have paid 
our penalty of 15,000 dead ; we would fain flatter ourselves that, for this time, 
the scourge is passed, that some respite may now be allowed us; and, looking 
with anxious eye round our threatening horizon, we ask, from which quarter 
the next tempest is destined to fall ? 


ETON against WINCHESTER.” 


“ Vade, age; et Ascanie@ si jam puerile paratum 
Agmen habet secum,.”—Virg. Aen. Ub. 5, SAB. 


Puat corporeal and intellectual pleasures are but imperfect enjoyments unless 
elevated by the imagination or sanctified by the heart, is a truth which every 
man’s experience will confirm. ‘The moral affections are the most refined part 
of our being, and our enjoyments, when exercised in union with them, partake, 
in consequence, of a pleasure more pure and elevated. As in nature we behold 
every well kuown object of a landscape receiving a new beauty and character 
when the gentle moonlight or splendid sunbeam rests upon it, so doth human 
love cast a novelty, an ardour, and gentleness on all the familiar scenery and 
enjoyments of life. 


—_——- — —_—- a er 


A paper like this, which tends to elevate the innocent and healthy sports of 
boyhood by associating their pursuit with the exercise and cultivation of the most 
wholesome and pure of human affections, and shewing how they call forth “love, 
and hope, and joy,” can never be reckoned, by any one, out of place in a moral 
and religious work.—Ep. 


Vou. 1.— Oct. 1832. 2c 
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It is a great merit in English education, that in youth we are trained up 
and attached to so many sports and bodily exercises: among cthers, cricket is 
quite national, and, from early habit, I never come to London without visiting 
the ground at Marylebone, where, indeed, though admiration is greatly excited 
by the perfection with which the game is executed, yet there is a feeling 
present which, I think, rather checks the exhilarating remembrance of our 
earlier pleasures. ‘The play there seems to partake too much of the cold 
character of science, and to have something of the insensibility and hardness of 
mechanism about it; and there is a cautious slowness in its progress, which 
shews how much the wary understanding, and how little the promptness of 
the heart is engaged. In my last visit to this spot, this impression was the 
more strongly felt, because strongly contrasted with the unexpected presence 
of “ love, hope, and admiration,” which then surrounded me. 
competition between the schools of Eton and Winchester; and the 


, & 


It was a 


sarnestness 
and life that beamed from every countenance, were most beautiful to witness : 


about the wide field you saw not, as usually, the straggling idle visiter, or the 
money-seeking gamester, but fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, were 
there, in numerous and cheerful parties, bringing with them all the powerful 
hopes and fears of family and personal affection; the presence too of female 
delicacy and kindness seemed to throw a new and softe ned character upon the 
place, and came accompanied, of course, by all the exterior splendour of atten- 
dant rank and behaviour. ‘The graceful forms and “ quick glancing” 
of the youthful compe titors, likewise, cast an airiness on the field peculiarly 
new and delightful. ‘Troops of school-fellows, sensitive to the fame and honour 
of their school, were there, encouraging to steadiness and exertion, and among 


them old Etonians, now high im the honours of venerable professions, 
coming midst the scene 


activity 


‘ Of joy and youth 
To breathe a second spring.” 


The champions themselves were conscious of their importance and responsibi- 
lity, with every feeling awakened that was dear to them,—among others, that of 
being now in the Campus Martius of the metropolis, with all the eminent in 
the art to observe them and to praise; in short, the ordinary interest of the 
game was heightened by the numerous and exclusive presence of well-bred 
society, by the sweet affections and almost painful interest of parents and 
kindred, by the genuine feelings and emulation of youth in all its energy and 


early beauty,—these and a thousand similar accompanyings were cau ght at 


every turn as you walked along, displayed in some little incident, some casual 
word, or expressive feature, all manifesting the high-wrought pleasure of the 


day, and giving to the sport a life and power which it can seldom possess. 


“Tis the heart doth magnify this life, 
Making a joy and pleasure of its own.’—Worpsworrtnh. 


i 


Bartie Hovsz or Conrecrion.*—No Chaplain is ap pointed, but the 
Dean of Battle conti 


ues his gratuitous visits every Sunday, when he reads 
pray Cl So. an 


Bs reaches a sermon to the pri “one rs.— Eighth Report of London 
) . nline a an ; ; ‘ a . 

Prison Discipline, Appendix, page 44. See also the Gaol Return to the Secre- 
tary ot State—ti le Susser, page 2406, 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


Tue language of the following paper will probably give offence to many. It is not mean 
to give offeace to one ; but time and delusions are getting on very fast, and we shall be 
in she midst of a viole st storm for Church Reform, preventing all exercise of sound rea- 
son, and causcad in the most idle way, unless people will be so good as to talk and act 
a little more considerately. The thing which is at onee very dangerous and very 
provoking is, that many e xeellent laymen, and many clergy, are cl; unouring loudly for 
Chureh Reform, and professing to justify their demand by open and fair arguments, 
while their arguments, when they are pressed hard, always end in this, that they are 
afraid of the consequences if what they demand is not effeeted. This is deemed an 
argument as sound as the best in Aristotle ; and when they who use it are convicted, 
as does oceasionally hi appen, of not possessing quite the clearest knowledge in the w orld 
of history, of not stating facts exactly as rigid accuracy requires, and of not entertaining 
quite the most philosophical views of human nature, they conceive that they end the 
whole matter quite triumphantly by shaking their heads and crying out, “ Well, well, 
you must take the consequences.” Now bad consequences are certainly very bad things 
and altogether to be eschewed if possible. But no consequences in the world, how- 
ever bad, seem to have the power of turning bad logic into good, altering history, or 
changing wrong into right. And this perpetus ll reference to consequences, as a valid 
argument, seems likely to have the most mischievous eflvets in confounding the good 
wishes, § good feclings, and good sens ?) of ve ry good mien, if they indulge in it so 
often. No doubt, if their sane: is ; bt one must subinit, i. e. submit to wrong, 
but not allow that it is right. 

If, when I ask how such and such an act, 


which comprises every element of injus- 
tice, can be just, Iam told 


it certainly is just, because it must be done, because the 
public de veut, my old notions of argument, to say the least, are considerably 
perplext. 

Dut, supposing all this to be true, supposing that there issome body which has power 
torush through fus et nefirs, and by one or the other to effect great changes in the 
church, and that we must submit, still it does not seem quite good to confound these 
two things ; still it would seem desirable to eall things by their right names, to set 
them in their right view, and if the great body in question is determined to do some 
nefus, to endeavour to make the quantity as small as possible, by such representations 
as It may, in its majesty, not think wholly unworthy of attention, 

In reading what follows, then, may it be asked of the good men, the real friends 
of the church, just to suppress their usu.) logie for half an hour? Let them be 
contented with refraining, for just this short space of time, from saying, Well, you 
inust take the consequences ;” or, “ Your obstinacy will cause the destruction of the 
church ;” or, “ The public opinion is entirely against you ;” or, “ It is quite certain 
the laity will not give one farthing to the church, but will probably take many pounds 
from it, &e. &e.” Undoubtedly the knocking down an opponent's argument by tell- 
ing him that he will be knocked down himself if he holds it, is a very striking style 
of logic ; and it is a very easy one to say that things ave in this way and will go in 
that, whatever may be said to the contrary, and that it is of no use to consider what 
is right, but what must be done. When the necessity of submission is quite clear, all 
this is very well, but to admit or svppose such necessity is to create it, and, out of 
fear or iadslonce, to do i irrepar: able mischief. 

First of all, then, let it be asked whether it is a mark of absolute wisdom in friends 
the church and in the clergy themselves to be the first to ery out for some 
change—for something to be done. Recte si possis—si non, quocunque modo, is the 
motto. It is enough to be doing: whether you may be doing mischief is (though 
a very serious question ) the last which is asked. The justification is the cuckoo cry 
that something will be done, and that the friends of the church ought to anticipate its 
enemies ; and this alone is thought a sufficient justifie ation for broaching a thousand 
schemes, every one of which iavalves some violation of sacred rights; an ms for a total 
neglect of the certain truth that whatever scheme could be » roposed by the real friends 
of the church, or could be tolerated by men of thought and principle, will be looked 
at by the out-of-doors reformers only as an acknowled; gment of the justice of the 
principle on which they wish to act, while, as a substantive measure, it will be 
considered as contempti le. If you ‘propose taking one, they will doubt whethe 
they take enough in taking fen. Let no real friend of the church deceive 
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himself fur a moment with the notion that the out-of-doors reformers want his 
advice or his plans, or want anything from him but an allowance that he cannot 
combat their principles though he may differ with them in details. Having this, 
they have all they want, and all they will take from him, and will dismiss their ally 
without any sort of ceremony when they have paraded his name and his authority, 
and shewn that they have his sanction for acting, while they have greater wisdom 
and firmness than his (name! y, their own) to assist them in acting. But really, 
besides this, when the frie ‘nds of the church and the cle ‘rgy themse ly es are busy, one 
more than the other, in bringing the subject perpetually forward, and perpetually 
proposing schemes of change, can it be expected that the matter shall not get more and 
more into men’s thoughts and mouths, and produce by degrees consequences of which 
the first agitators never dreamt? If they who fancy themselves friends of the church 
go from this one point, viz. that they are willing to apply to such evils as really exist 
such remedies as will not introduce worse evils, if they once make up their minds to 
see what is worse introduced for what they really believe on the whole to be better, or, 
if you will, to have less evil, in deference to the public voice as it is called, they have 
then broken from all moorings, and where the ship may drive they may be assured 
that they cannot tell. It cannot be too often repeated that nothing is more absolutely 
ludicrous than the notion entertained by a great many very | rood people that they 
can throw a tub to the whale, and that, by consenting to do a little evil, the y shall 
stop more. Their notions of action are, in fact, not honest in the first place ; an d their 
conceit that they can by such paltry devices outwit the keen malignity which has 
fixed its serpent eye upon them, is really laughable. Let no one who thinks that 
any measure is in fact wrong in principle and likely to be injurious in efleet, 
but not very wrong nor very injurious—let no one who assents to the plunder 
of cathedrals, for examp) pti he knows in his heart not only that he is sanctioning 
the most dangerous views as property, but that it is madness to strip a great 
body in the midst of a highly civitinet i, rich, and educated country of those marks of 
distinction which will attract the rich, the educated, and the influential to the cause 
of religion, and give her an influence with the mighty men of this world, which she 
would too often want without such opportunities,x—let no one who assents to this, 
or, in short, to any s thome which he believes to be wrong, © nly because there is a ery 
for it, hope that such treason to the cause of truth and of God will fail to be sign: ully 
punished in the natural order of things, if it should unhappily be influential enough 
to produce the effects which it contemplates. 
But it will be said that evils exist, which require remedy. Be 


‘ 


it s o—but that 
does not prove that the first remedy which is offered or forced on your acceptance 
oucht to be received. A man does not take arsenic because he has the arue, 


although in morals, politics, and religion, this (absurd as it may seem ) is the principie 


on which we are going just now. lo prove the existence of an evil is to estal lish 
your ri! t to remedy it by any mean: you please 


I] weve! 


r, if a reformer is a little more reasonable, and asks those who admit the 
existence of evils whether they will not try to remedy them, such a question is fair, 


and deserves an answer. Evils ought to be remedied beyond all question; but. 
unless violence is to be resorted to 


, you can no more cure diseases in the hod: 


politic than in the body natural, exce pt by slow degrees. When I am put on a 
regimen for my Case, T shall still sulfa ATA d vs, weeks and months from my disease 
I hare a dis and To must bear it. Wook at this rea oning as it applies to thie 
church. Pluralities are an evil. Why not then ae ept the last bill which was 
introduced, which eMfects part of the enre et once, and leaves the road open to 
any and every future amendment? It is only ienerant impatience which think 
that all can be done at once. Do persons never reflect on the situation in which 
the church must obviously be placed at all times, and especially at present ? lei 
friends have no direct power of carryi measures. And when church property 
is so linked in with lay pro; erty, how obvious is it that eross winds must perpe- 
tually be blown to thwart these schemes and wishes. No clamour which can be 

uised by friends of the church, they may be assured, «un prevail against lay interests 
In what Gey lance too must all the hemes be on the state of parties. Ifa sch 
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strong for some and not strong enough for others. Is it possible for any man, 
unless one too conceited ever to doubt about anything, to giv e even a guess at 
the probable fate of any Church Bill brought in to either House of Parliament ? 
Look at the election hand-bills of candidates, and then say how the matter is, 
The wise friends of the church are not blind to such matters, though the reformers 
are. ‘They must see and feel the extreme difliculty of carrying anything. What 
they do propose must not be looked at as being all which they wish—but as all perhaps 
that they can hope — perhaps more than they can hope, to do. Perhaps it is 
not reasonable to expect that these considerations, though obvious enough, should 
strike persons not accustomed to interest themselves in the movements of 
great bodies; but what is to be said of the wise heads which think themselves quite 
capable of proposing the widest (? wildest) schemes, and yet actually never dream of 
difficulties like these ? 

That this is the case needs no proof to any one who ever talks to Church Reformers, 
and listens to the copious vituperation which they bestow on the ee chureh; 
first, for not wishing to change every thing in the church by the end of the week, 
and then for acting with common diseretion and considering what difficulties stand 
in the way of such pk ins as they may wish to purpose. 

But next it must be observed that, perhaps, never since the sun first shone, did it 
shine on persons more deeply and fully imprest with a belief in their own 
powers than many of the Chureh Reformers. ‘lo be capable of legislating for 
the church of a great nation, and to propose measures affecting the well doing of 
millions and the happiness of centuries, is a power which they seem to think is spread 
“in stray gifts,” as the poet says, through the earth. ‘There is no one who cannot do 
So easy a thing as to decide whether cathedrals should not be plundered, how such a 
measure will affect the church, or what will be the eflect of introducing such changes 
in its temporal condition as will virtually exclude some classes from it, introduce 
others, and necessarily alter the whole education, habits, and manners of the cle THY. 
Let us look, for an instance, at what is proposed. Lord Henley says, Turn the 
Bishops out of Parliament, and take away all Deans and Chapters’ property. Mr. Sims 
Says, MM. ike ninety-four bishopricks. Mr. Joyce says, Commute all the tithes for 
lands, and let this be let by the churehw ardens to the poor, in proper cottage allot- 
ments, and the rent be paid to the clergy. ‘Take the tenths, to augment small 
livings, says Mr. Miller.* Nothing ean he so unwise and so unjust, say Lords 
LH: uwrowby and Henley. * Reflector,” in the /tecord, says, Institute meetings where the 
churehwardens and laity shall be called to help and counsel! And thus every one 
has, not his psalm and his hymn, but his own pet plan, (almost all, by the way, with 
the family feature of being impracticable strongly imprest upon them,) proposed 
without the slightest reserve, or the slightest misgiving, cither as to their feasibility 
or their excellence. 

One other general observation seems of great importance. The whole of the 
Church Reformers, laymen and clerics alike, have another remarkable feature of 
resemblance, Although they propose the largest schemes tor the future, none ot 
them atte mpts any large or general view of the proper objects of an Established 
Chureh in a rich and highly civilized country, or ever thinks of grappling with it. 
Thus they all undertake to legislate in. the dark, and the whole of their reasoning 
turns on a few ill-applied maxims, and a few statements of evils requiring re wmedy. 
Certain vague ideas as to the early preachers of Christianity, their poverty ‘and noble 
spirit under persecution, things as true as truth itself, about men as admirable as 
thought can imagine, are allowed to take poss ‘ston of the mind and direct the 
thou: oh ts, under a state of things totally dissimilar. Let who w ill clamour and ery ont, 
friends or foes, if the work which has been often done by the first teachers of Chris 
tianity among the heathen were to be done to-morrow, (althongh in the Chureh of 
England, as well as in every church and in every sect, there are plenty of merely 
Pea Fi men.) there would be found also a large body ready to do that work in 
Christian love and faith, and with Christian courage. But the y are not called to do 
it; and tothink that any good can be done by having men fitted in their habits 
and notions for an iv inary state of things—that is to say, unfitied for their actual 


* Mr. Miller's pamphlet i is we I] worth reading, although his history is a dream, and much 


of his plans impossible . One is surprised at finding so sensible a man falling into so many 
Strange fancies, 
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condition—is really idle in the highest Gaegree. It ought to be required trom every 
, 


man who claims attention for his schemes, that he should first state clearly what are 
the obiects of an Established Church; and then what are the education, the condi- 
tion. the station, the habits, and the property of the clergy most likely to effect that 
‘ by ct. Shew that the present state of things does not answer that objec t, and thet 
there is an argument which ti candid Anti-Reformer neither can, nor can 
des t> answer ‘ yr. ito go to locer arou ud, in the same way, th at tl i . 
vet s of t re t for f property are greater than its conveniences :-— . 
definitely that t 4 j t ate of t vs is su that w t Se % 7000 
is now Vii, m i! rent quaiities, or from its lability to misrepresenta- 
tio " ? i comn d attention. but, til vou do so, so far from l- 
ms j 7. ¥ 1 nave! rignt even to SK tor the attention Of an inteil vent } rson, 
who k wit t wasting his timeo uch useless arguments, that there ere incon- 
veniences, but ' , x irseil, keeps his eve steadily fixt on t e objects of t! 

i ituti ind kno that he is bour d in conscience not to submit to anv cl ange 
whi t : I 4 iu r t If he cat ! 4 , he I ust sess | » a ‘ i 
pat: ! t und tab t r ‘ icnces, There is a cure and « ~ 
tion |! t c. set f j s be what t Vv wi I. W ihe naman has, | {,0d Ss 
help I 4 i his co on this gr © 5 nt. he knows full well that G > 
prow to a beli r are not tied to thet al fortunes of this or that church,— 
that ! nd it will be tried and 1 bs sitv if it come, and more tried and 
more purihed (f eT SO rat i But if | has be \ Kk. and it has | 
Wic. 1 ef ig p@ii rat to chuse t ‘ i if the hetter,® out of « ra ° 
or in obedience toa ar cry ill of expediency, there is no balm in Gilead 
for that wound i } cia which can heal it. 

And t les this, it sid be required 1 from t who satisfy the preliminary 
condition of u tal yt objects to t timed at, that thev shew also both that 
the schemes « a be carr i, md ft tt y , in a | Iman ibabil tv, ans r 
their 1 irp iy ¢t Va carri 1. i er reforms a! like bach lors Wives, ens 
admirably managed ; vo can” in every one « 1 taik and write about 
it. every gue t , , il. A t » f ef’ Call i i Sift ly. Butt eS « t lain 
qu + nis. @ ' it can | » ie Be Ga‘ hetl i lay ! té > Wiil Not Scatter it in 
a thousan | ci Mi wine r it Wili Go any i? od when it 1s applied. Tt e Dur! am 
clergy, for « Kampic, with Mr. Sandtord at their head, teil us of evils and insist on thei 
being cured. How they are to be cured they tell us not, simply because they cannot, 
for they are not ioclined to hold back at all. And what does Mr. Sandfo iimselt 
tell us? In his pamphlet he speaks largely about the curse of tithes, the * staring 
abuses ' ‘ { t! ‘ c} irch, W { h is ~~ ey im! red byt its wealth,” ee... Gov. t! - % ite 
” miserabl pittance, the * pom} ceremoniai”’ of Cathedr tls, “the race to W in- 


chester or Lambeth ind the eet ration of ¢t CT | hye t 


ia 
But, as to remedies, what does he ofler? Not aword'4 All that he do 


shew us what ought to he d me, i to 5} ak of the tanomin ylow ch such palii itives as 
the arc! epnacoy al Bills of last Session ¢ rpose the church, andto declare that, should the 
* wood men” (the bis iops be too nut h wed Ic i to things iS they are, shi uld fuls 
shame, or timid ty, or esprit de « rps ke p thern back, ** ws at | 


not be 





| 
9 z. east, shall 
> 66 ~ } ? . ’ 
faithless to our principles, &c. &c.; for it is the great body of the clergy and tru 
. . . " . . . ’ - oe aes 
friends of the establishment (in Opposition, as it would appear, tothe bish: ps) © that 
! > ‘ } %9 “ 1 ; 
are to do the work, if it 4 may done. An 1 it is to be done—how ? sy mutucl 
counsel and co-operation, and by associating together! !%  Yarther than this, we get not 
* These may be thought strong terms: but where is principle to be tried except in suci 
uf f ! te 
ti i ‘a wt t ; ‘ t res te 1 t n* to creat es but they ir 
i Bits ’ ~~) 
called « b tie « ‘ nistrat atters ¢ mitted to t! not indeed to be 
pertinacious t tr but resolutely and firmly to maintain what tl.cy believe to be the 
best, even th g we ¢ a | f ' vy dictate ce ‘PSs10N. 

+ j ‘ w ter WT rs Mir ~ ford. j it t the «! g} test «crt nig he axeerts th i¢ the 
preferments in the church, to which no cure of souls is attached, would furnish a fitting remedy 
for the « wes of ivings s) simail 6 not to maint nD an incun hent ’ 

. » % re - . | } ‘ . . ’ 

{ The writer does not make gle comment on Sandford. He has read Mr.S.’s 
pan pa wl, rl, xnow ing ; Ali times ft DOCS ry igor fe mperance ¢ f langua e, suppre eS 
wholly the strone feel nes which it has excited in his mind. But as to associating with sucn 
schemes—as to mutual counsel and co-operation, let not Mr. Sandford, and his friends, 

, } . ‘ 
cive ‘ “eis : lhere is but on nswer wl nh wil be ret rned to = h acry as theirs 
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a word from Mr. Sandford, and from those who do propose a specific plan, as, for 
example, the infliction of full tenths, we scarcely hear one single word as to the proba- 
bility of the owners of advowsons submitting to such a deterioration of their property, 
or allowing it to pass the legislature, if there were no other objections to it. 
From these general observations, let us pass on to something more particular. 
Now, the first observation which occurs is this, that even on the supposition that all 
church property were common property, befure a just and reasonable call can be made 
on its holder to submit to an entirely new arrangement of it, on the ground that 
some of them are very badly endowed, it would be right to offer proof that the whole 
property is such as would suthce to make such a new division useful and satisfac. 
tory. That proof, it is submitted, cuunot be offered, the church property being 
inadequate to its objects, and so small that if equally divided, it could not afford even 
a mean Subsistence to a decently educated race of clergy. 

If this is the case, itis quite clear that the laity which cries out for a fresh d 


livision 
is bound to add to this seanty provision which is made for its own good. Men may 


sav,‘ It is in vain to se, this, for the laity will not give one penny,” and they may say 
so truly. But it is n theless quite fit and right that this should be openly said, 
so that they who are open-mouthed for the plunder of the clergy should remember 


isomewhat inconveniently against them- 
selves, should thev condescend to think argument in teords worth hold . 


. 4 “Te , . ‘ 
have the power of resorting to a stvie of logic thought sor 
I 


that their (so called) arguments may be turns 
g ing, when they 

7 yg nuch more convincing. 
It seems, however, that unless that logic is to be used, all notions of equalizing 


church property bv an alteration of the division of it must be preposterous, and must 
t e > t : 


LA 


involve such private injustice to the owners of church property that it could not be 
tolerated. If it could, the following plain and short remarks will shew the folly of 


dreaming of such a fresh division. 


by the great body of the English clergy, and it will be, “Oh' my soul, enter not thou into 
their counsel.” Let them say and do what they will themselves. Let them speak of our 
discipline and our bishops as “ our episcopal regime,” and ** official dignitaries,” 


. lignitarie und ** these 
good men,” &c. kc.—and the clergy will listen in silence, and in ti Mperance, and sag 


Phese are not days when it is safe to indulge in the language of even righteous rebuke. But 
there are limits even to patience—and to be called on to co-operate with those who speak with 

jousness of our apostolical discipline, and of the plans of those who administer it, and who 
he ip undes ry ed terins ¢ { r ‘plo ich on the c} 1 


SUpe rc) 


irch itself, and denounce what thev do not offer 


to cure, almost passes those limits. The most respectable indeed among the church reformers 
scarcely condescend to consider the clergy for a moment—never ask themselves the question 
how the cl rey will like this or that scheme, and how far t ¥V Will submiut to if. True it ts, 
happily true, that by far the largest and most valuable part of the English clergy are ‘ quiet 

t d [hey are not writers, not speakers at public meetings, not partisans. They are 
quietly attending to their duties,—they have had confidence in the justice and good sense 


of the legislature, and they have not anticipated violent and mischievous changes. But if 
* . . - . , 
those char ges are effected, this portion of the ch rgyv are mot stx ks nor stones, Whatever the 


church reformers may think of them. And it will be a sad day when once they are roused 
to a sense of their condition and their wrongs—when they are once made to see that the church, 
ts it is to be metamorphosed by strange and unskilful hands, is no longer that church to 


which they devoted their lives. They will see that, as an establishment, it is to lose all power 


of efiecting those purposes for w! ich it exists. They will see that, in the midst of a highly 
educated and civilized country, it is to be so reduced, that the same class of men will no longer 
enter it—that its ministers can no longer have the same education—that their civil station will 
be so lowered that the upper classes will be able to treat them as the German clergy are treated, 
(viz. kept entirely at arm's length, and not allowed free access nor free speech, ) so that religion 
may eles be an (unwelcome ) visitant in the houses of the great men of this world. They 

rill see that they are called on, perhaps, to submit to alterations in the ritual; to witness, 
a th ips, the necessity of assent to certain points done away; or, in other words, to se the plan 
of devotion (drawn together by some of the best and wisest men who have ever adorned any 
church, from the purest sources, and civing clear tokens of God's blessing on it) chan red and 
detiled—and those points, on which the wisdom of the catholic church for 1500 years has seen 
ecessary to speak plainly, left in doubt and dispute, for the sake of a spurious conciliation. 
And t! ey W ill remember what is due to themselves, to the church, and to God. 17 hey will 
not submit to be regarded as mere mechanical instruments in the hands of rash and ygnorant 
vators, ready to admit any change in the most sacred matters, and to speak any language 
ordered, They will—not leave the church, for the new system will have lett them,—and they 
wil continue to adorn the Church of England, and to exercise, in poverty and persecution, tf 
necessary, that faith and discipline to which they adhered at first, and they will leave the 
reformers to find out tools hetter adapted for their purposes. 
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0) MISCELLANEA. 


Ifchurch property is, as here asserted, inadequate to give a competent main. 
tenance to the clergy, how has it served its purpose so long, and how is it that the 
ranks of the church are crowded with eandidates ? Simply from the inequality of the 
division of church property. While some livings are miserably ill provided, there 
are a few valuable, and more tolerable ones; consequently a father who can leave his 
son two, three, or four hundred a vear is willing to put him into the church, because 
he knows that he may get a living of three or four more, and that he will thus have a 
competent income, This is the clear reason which induces people of property to 
bring their sons up to the church. Look where you will, and where do you find a 
single clergyman living decently who ts not living in good truth on his own re= 
sources? Silly people think that they shew their shrewdness by saying that men 
will not take livings to lose by them. And this is true in one sense, and false in 
another. If I have nothing else, 1 cannot take three or four hundred a year when I 
must spend siz ; but if I have three or four hundred a yearalready, the other is such an 
addition, as will enable me to spend my 600L a year and lay by something for a 
family. If all clerical incomes were equalized, or nearly equalized, what father 
would bring up his son tothe church? And what would become of all the large 
private ineomes whieh are now applied to eke out the insufficient pittance 
which a nation (it would be a sneer to say a generous nation) thinks enough 
for its establishment? For the laity to call out for an equalization of chureh 
property, is simply to kill the goose for the golden eggs. When they have 
done so, they must either put an end to the Establishment at once, or they 
must themselves supply that deficiency which is now supplied from private stores. 
The entire want of generosity manifested in argument on this subject, is really painful. 
When men of private fortune live with hospitality and kindness to the poor in their 
parishes, and draw from their private purse an expenditure, which five times the 
parish tithes perhaps would not supply, the very nation which is profiting by this 
turns round to abuse them for their luyvury and their riches. One thing is quite 
certain, that when an equalizing scheme takes pi we, the laity will not be offended 
with the sight of clerical riches any more. It is only to be hoped, that they will be 
fully prepared to supply the clergyman’s place in the parish subseription list, and 
that the friends of light will not fail in every country place to supply the five, ten, 
twenty, or thirty pounds, which the clergyman pays so often to the schoolmaster, and 
to keep up the clothing clubs and other charities, to which his purse, wherever he 
has the power, so largely contributes, 


( To be continued. ) 


| Tur following paragraph has gone the round of the Radical papers, and some have 
given a leading article on it. With their sual love of truth, these amiable journalists 
have taken especial care not to say one word as to the contradiction of it which is here 
subjoined. How creditable are all these arts to the Radical cause, and in how 
amiable a light does it present that cause and its supporters !] 


From the York Herald, Saturday, 25th August. 


Suamervt Conpvuct or a Younc Ciexncyman.—The interment of the remains of 
a most respectable married lady took place a few days ago, not 100 miles from the 
extensive parish of Whorlton, in Cleveland. 
notice of the express hour to attend. 
at the church g 


The offici: iting clergyman had due 
The procession, after a long journey, arrived 
rates exactly at the time, and, after w aiting in their carriages one hour 
and twenty- five minutes, the reverend fox-hunter made his appearance ; but, to add 
to the affliction of the bereaved husband, he c; imly entered into conversation for a 
short time with different individuals, previous to entering the church, as much as to 
say—** Wait, I will come whe a I p ile: ase.” QO, ye bishops ! ye holy prelates ! !—and 


oO, ye Members of Parliament! ye rulers of the land! how long will you allow the 
dignity of the Church thus to be degraded ? 


To the Editor of the York Herald. 


Six,—Having observed a paragraph respecting the shameful conduct of a young 
Clergyman, regarding the interment of a person in the parish of Whorlton, I beg 
leave simply to state the facts. The clergyman received a notice, that the funeral 
Now the funeral was 


would be at Whorlton as near three o'clock as they could get. 





MISCELLANEA | 


tthe chureh ar rwo ocLocK, and the clergyman, who restdes sr) sil distant, 
rived at twenty minutes after three, and, in my presenee, made re ttedl apealoutes 


tu the undertaker, hoptng he had not kept them long waitin 


j ali), Sir. your obedtent eryvienit, 
Jon Leowr, 
Hh t, deg. 13, 1833. I, htlerk of Whorlls 


‘ f 


EX UNO DISCE OMNES, 


(A paper printed for distribution, ) 


Is alate Mssay on the Causes of Dissent in Wales, the \uthor ts pleased to mak 


the following statements respecting the Rectory of Llandudno, as aunexsed to tl 


‘ 
. 


Archdeaconry of Merioneth, as well as respecting the present occupant of thet 
ituation. 

* Llandudno, J. Jones, Archdeacon, Vithe 2o0d per oom Curate ’ 
681." And to explain this, this Observation is added, p. iO 


** 


Llandudno belongs to Arehdeacon Jones;— Curate’s salary O87, of whieh wt 


only is paid by the Arehdeacon, ‘Phe remainder is from Quoc Annes Bounty 
Population, OOO. ‘Phe Curate has resided for 37 Vets, aid | i verv old man 
By exposing this misrepresentation, | may induce the public fo pause before thes 
vive credit to those other numerous misstatements wi whieh the work abound 
fhe observation leads the reader to this conclusion, that |, as Archdeacon of 
Merio reth, receive from Lian dno an aiahdt i] ine me of SAN, inne! thicat j allow thie 
Curate out of that no more than 204, though T have the power of so doing had 1 


the inclination. But what is the reel fret? To the year PS) bo was sctituted to 


the Arehdeaconry of Merioneth, and at that time the ‘Tithes of Llandudno were 


leased out on three apparently wood lives. ‘The reserved Rent was then, as it had 


been for near two centuries, VOL to the Archdeacon as Rector, and LOL to the 
Curate. ‘This arrangement I could neither make better nor worse; but when, 
mexpeetedly, an opportunity offered for putting In a new lite, TP stipulated for 
mcreasing the Curate’s portion to VOL, making his res rved Rent equal to iy own, 
incl taking a less line than ws il toe able me to do SO. The ante i! incor iT of the 


Curate therefore from the ‘Tithes is now equal to mine; we eet LOL each. In 


wldition to this LT have had, during au tin honey af 2) years, two Pines, amount 

together to S80/., which will mathe im pital receipt from the ‘Vithes of Llan- 
udvo, whale LT have been Arehdeacon. not Booed. but about 4A 5 bas the phoan 
rut, If Mr. Jobhnes, or any other persan Should think, that even thts is more than 
might to be so disposed of. he is welcome to lis opiriton. bE guarrel not a ith any 


nan for his opinion, provided it is formed upon a correct stetemmeuts of facies; but 


no man has aright to make a false statement, and if he does, he must be answerable 
for all the mischief that results from his in ubacy. And while on th y subject | 
tnust take leave to notice one other error into which the Author bas tallen. In hi 
column of Residence, the abode of such . re non-resident is marked, while that 
of the residents is left a blank: and the latter following the loriner without remark, 
t stranger is led to conclude, that all 1 hooat the pl ce last mentioned, and con 
equently are ali absentees. In this Dh v. where the non-residents are so fow, 
this is peculiarly incorrect. Tlere in do the mistake can do no larm, because 
can be immediately rectified , but» a co ma who hese constiniiy resided 
from the date of their tustitution, will be condemned wut Ol t! 
whose only obje tis to vilufs nel deerade t ‘ 
fll te) 
Llanhedr Reet ry, Sepl. ony lB 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Lichfield ............. cseee Sept. 9. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
ere Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lichfield 
{ Bishop of Lichfield, by 
Hawtrey, John ........cccccesees let. dim. of Bishop 


r of Norwich 
CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Berens, Edw., M.A. Archdeacon of Berks. 
Clarke, Liscombe ... Canon Residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral. 


Fletcher, W. H....... Chaplain to the Honourable East India Company. 

Glennie, J. D......... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Darnley. 

Hasling, J. ....00...00 Head Master of Chipping Campden Free Grammar School, Somerset. 
A Surrogate for the granting of Marriage Licences for the County of 

Hope, C. Re .....000. Derby 

Lowe, T. Hill......... Precentor and Prebendary of Cath. Ch., Exeter. 

Russell, W. J.......... Head Master of Chard Grammar School, Somerset. 

Stonestreet, G. G..... Prebend in Lincoln Cath. 

ee ere Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

r . Bartholomew, P.C., Vou. Ff Pec- of De? Gopal Croshie 
Atkins, Henry......... Chichester j Sussex 1 of Chich. § General Crosbi 
Beauchamp, James... Shireborne, ¥. Oxford Oxon Earl of Macclestield 
Birch, Charles Edw. Wiston, V. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Chenery, W. .......06 Sturston, R. Suffolk Norwich Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. 
oy ee Carsington, R. Derby Lich. &Co. Dean of Lincoln 
Goodman, John ...... Kemmerton, V. Gloster Gloster | Mayor &Corp.of Glou. 
Grier, Robert ......... Walpole, P. C, Suffolk Norwich Rev. B. chem. ag 
Hutchinson, C. G.... Hawkhurst, V. Kent Cant. Christ Church, Oxon 
Irvine, Robert......... ; yp ter h., Water-Y Middlesex London Dr. D’Oyley 
Jones, William ...... Lianrian, V. Pemb. St. Dav. Bp. of St. David's 


Pharne, Richard ... East & West Rainham, R. Norfolk Norwich W., Ainge, Esq. 


Broxbourne, V. with i] Pec. of 
Pickthall, Thomas... Wormley, R. and St. + Herts Walt! Marquis of ‘Townsend 
] Mary's, Norwh.,P.C. ) — 


— Harpley, and Great . . f Anthony Hamond, 
> ' ’ . c , : 
Pratt, William ...... { a R. . Norfolk Norw. 1 Ex. 

f St. Margaret's Chapel, Vo 

Roper, J. R. ecceccces P. ow Brighton 5 Sussex 
Scoresby, William .... Bedford Chapel Exeter Rev. Canon Heberden | 
ee, Speer Finglass, C. Abp. of Dublin 
Shuckburgh, Robert Aldborough, R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Sufheld 


Sicky. Pred. Alex § North Otterington, and ) York York 4D. & C. of Christ Ch. 
. , . 4 » 'd ’ 


2 Thornton-le-street, V. f VY Oxon 
Stone, J. H. ......... Eye, P. C. Northpn. Peterbo' Bp. of Peterborough 
Wasse, Samuel ...... Hayfield, R. Derby J Lich. & YResident Freeholders 
- ke ‘ Cov. § of Buxton 
Worsley, Henry ...... Newport, C. L.of Wight Wint. Vicar of Carisbrook 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


rkeley, H. Rowland 9 ,. , 
Be o~ Row - ¢ Cotheridy Court, Worcester 


LL.D 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Cale, Sagmee sccexsessess Leominster 

‘ Churchill and Puxton, 2 ¢ P. of D. & ‘ 
Davis, Divdevetidéasiies P. ¢. f Somer. fa of Brie. \p. & C. of Bristol 

repye S . ilip’ Ul She Jdd- . . . 
Day, William ......... pon and St. Ja \ Bristol Gloster Corporation of Bristol 
eRe Be: cctctndsndss oe Berks 
Fisher, John ......00. Archdeacon of Berks 
Goodwin, Bennett S. Brixham, C, Devon Exon 
llartley, W. H.H....  Puekleberry, V. Berks Sarum — Rey. W. H. H, Hartley 
Hicks, Gregory ...... Droitwich 
Hildyard, Henry...... Manor House, Stokesley 
Howman, R. F........ Shipmeadow, R. Suffolk Norwich Robert Suckling, Esq. 
Betty: FO cccssacsince Bletsoe, R. Beds Lincoln Lord St. John 
Mapletoft, Mathew... Yeddingham, V. E. York York Earl Fitzwilliam 
Morris, William ...... Wye Kent 
‘ ‘ ‘Tre : > c= 
Penruddocke, Thom. ——. hemben ? Wilts Sarum J. Ey Penruddocke, 
ayne, \. ° 

Radcliife, R. B. ...... Ashby de la Zouch, V. Leicester Leicester Marquis of Hastings 
Rayner, W. S.. ...... Droitwich 
Richards, E. B. ...... Epson Surrey 
Shinglewood, Joseph . ae Mary, — and) Fssex London Mr. Shinglewood 
Simpson, John ...... Baldock, R. Herts Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Theakstone, John ... Burton on Tees 
Tunnicliffe, Francis Harlshorne, R. Derby Lic.&Cov. R. Pyott, Esq 


Watson, Anthony ... Little Ousebourne, V. W. York Chester Pree. of York Cath. 
Willams, Howell ... Eylywysitan, V. 


i ee 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENXTS. 
Name. Parish. Presbytery. Patron. 
Fleming, John, D.D.. Clackmannan...... Stirling ......... 
Gitlord, John, Assist... Nenthorn ......... MD ssiscanienss The King 
Henderson, James ...... St. Enoch’s......00- Glasgow ......... Town Council 
*Hunter, John ......... ROM cncssccncnnccen Edinburgh ...... Town Council 
+Knight, Fulton ...... Mordington......... Chirnside ...... — of A. Campbell, 
Robertson, James ...... BRD iniaecacisecnts RE: exicndnessns Gordon, of Ellon 


Cumming, John, to be Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown-court, London. 

Tweedie, W. King, to be Minister of the Scotch Church, London-wall, London. 
Birkmyre, John, to be Minister of St. Paul's Scotch Church, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
Forrest, John, to be Minister of Scotch Church, Charleston, South Carolina. 


DEATHS. 


James Robertson, D.D., one of the Ministers of South Leith, aged 73. 
George Hamilton, D.D., Minister of Gladsmuir, aged 76. 

William Clonston, Minister of Stromness and Sandwick, aged 86. 
Robert Findlater, Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Inverness. 

David Ogilvy, Minister of Collessie. 





The Presbytery of Dumfries has received the resignation of the Rev. David Dow, Assistant 
Minister of ‘Kirkpatrick, lrongray; who has expressed his inability, from conscientious 
scruples, longer to retain any situation in the Established Church. a 

The Rev. Henry Grey, Minister of St. Mary's, Edinburgh, has been prohibited by the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh administering the sacrament of the Lord's Supper in his Church more 
frequently than it is administered in the other Established Churches of that city; namely, 
twice in the year, in May and November. Against this prohibition, Mr. Grey has entered 
his dissent and complaint. 


* By decision of the Lord Chancellor. + By decision of the Court of Session. 
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IND MARRIAGES 


AF est, of dour . 
1} ‘ iis, to Kiest ai. al il ! ( 
}) —— \ on, * roetsiire h oh Ne a \ 
\ i t0.3.4 ¥O est d. of the late R. Gilbea 
uN 7 ; Iesu.. of St. dolia’s sq \ Clerl vel: R 
Soa s. O. Att MILA. of Corpus Chri i ( 
‘  -€ only son x. A Afi todsast Chih Hous 


>» Vouuuest (i. ul f 


ee } B.C. R. of 
the Rey. P. 3 a re re: Rev. :. ite Pooie, oF Sa 
ficsenisers tise “ees ll. Camb., to A. d. of W. F. Bro 
’ , isq., of Dunstable, Bedfordshire; Rev. Gi. G 
, ees liarvev, R. of Tlorton, Staflordshire, to S. | 
Piel 
, ‘ steal. ¢ i .s PP ie | | i i] ’ i 
; , bic 3 ae kwell, A \ R. 
| to A., eldest d. of the Rev. J. T. Can 
‘ I Curry Mal SS rset Vo 
a : ‘ . ( 1) Os Rev. J 5 prorat ( 
at ! Camb., vem tson ol t 
) Sir E. Nepean, of Loders, Dorset 
» J Sud doof Sir Herbert Jenne i 
\ \ Greneral: Rev. WV ii 
( . Emmanuel Coll. Camb.. to] 
vi elite P. Bringhoe, Esq., i thin 
112 violk; Rev. ©. Green, R. of Bur: 
Suto] to ik.. only d. of the ] hic 
, Ax. NJ lis hh, «it * kw th: Rev. J. Inn 
‘ ot of I baat Lancashire, to Vie. de. of UN 
, ' Psq., 0 North Bank, St. John’s ¥ 
: Rev. T.. ( on, B.A. of Jesus Coll., Ox 
No »C.. only cd. of S. Stone, I sq. of Max 
> clestield; Rev. R. Woed, MLA., of Wood 
he tabe Pack, Yor! lof Irchester, Northam; 
Fay Os tre > F., 2nd dh. at C. Be sq., 0 
’ ! * Rev. 1). Adams, J.A.. f 
. i Dievon. to A. Mi. eldest: d. of I}. 
! | » of Great Fulford; Rev. S 
i bY. ae Ay at. of Uplowman, Devon, 
\i. . » f st cl. of Hl. h. Lott, bisq.. | 
“ V1 uss, in the same county, M.P. tor 
| > Rev. W. Abbort, R. of Horstead 
etfs, N k. to Ajiss Do - Rev. G. Beilett. t 
ve (| the | Sir E. Denny, bart 
: A ity Kerry; Rev. G. 
I ‘ 


iit. IK nt. to wes ‘i. 
I. A. Scot, f 
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BEDFORDSHIRE 

A new epis: opalan chapel was opened 

at Bedford on thursday, 50th ult. Lhe 

building is very capacious, and calculated 

to accommodate large congregations. The 

services of the day Were performed | \ the 

Rev. Vr. Matthews. Lhe « hapel and the 

minister's house are under the same roof, 

Is this a chapel of the Church of beng 
land ‘—-Bw. ) 

BERKSHIRE, 
On Sunday morning, On 


2nd imst., a¢ harity 
sermon wis preached at VW wet parish 
church by the Rev. Allen Cooper, A.M. 
Her Roy: i! Highness the Princess Augusta 
was present. At the close of the service 
1 collection was made, amounting to 
Sl. 108. Od. 

On T uesday, the 28th ult., the Dishoy 
Salisbury, who was staying at the 
held a confirmation at the 
\\ indsor, when 
confirmed, 

the 1ith annivers ivy of 
Church Missionary Soctet 
v,iith inst.,in the Pown Tall, Read 
ing ,aud was very numerously attended. The 
Sey eral motions were propost dand seconde dl 


by the Rev. J. Whitelock; Mr. Wood, an 


Castle, 
| arish church of 
w8 young 


j eCTsons Were 


the Berkshire 


wis held on 


isent of the Parent Society: Revs. F. 
Blackstone, Blissard, Clove, J. Langley, 
Cl; rmatnk Charles Rg i Msq., and 
o cs S38 liner, RN ag Ror ction at 
the doo rs exceeded 40L.: addition to 
whieh about S50, was receive 'd in donations. 
sir. S. Hunter occupied the chair, and 
the Report was read by the Kev. G. Ilulme. 
BUCKINGUASSHTIRE, 
Hich yco ris jhe anniver: ary of the 
( hen tie nary Society was held in the 
‘Lown Hiall, on Wed ne sls nY, oe th Inst., 
(the Mayor, J. Carter, Fs j., in the Chair, ) 
atter which a handsome collection was 
made in ad of the funds of the mstitution. 
Savon Architecture.— Stew kley 


( hure h, 
in Buckinghamshire, is particularly 
serving of notice, as affording one of the 
most complete spec imens of Saxon archi- 


de- 


tecture which we have remaining. Dr. 
Stukeley mentions it as one of the oldest 
and most entire he ever saw. I[t is con- 


structed in the form of 
OO feet by oO4, 
Inwidth. The chancel has a vaulted ¢ 
Ing, the groins of which are diagonal 
ornamented with a zi 


a parallelogram, 
Phe nave is 21 feet 8 inches 


il- 


. and 

zig-zag moulding. The 
waders are all small and roundheaded, 
with the mouldings ornamented with zig- 
zag sculpture. Half the length of the church 
Is occupied by two circular arches, sup- 
porting a square massive tower, the upper 
part of which is surrounded by 32 small 
Interse, ting circular arches attached to the 
wall The two arches under the 


: tower 
ire tiohdy enriched w th 712-70 


. 34 
MoOuMdINES 


rot 


THE MONTH. 


and grotesque heads. The west front of 
the church exhibits some very rich Saxon 
ornaments. Lhe great west door is the 
principal entrance, and 1s more embel- 
than any other part. here are 
three arches, the centre of which forms 
the and is supported by two 
pillars on each side, with square capitals, 
zig-zag mouldings, foliage, and figures of 
WELDS. This church is well worthy the 
tuspection of the curious. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

\Weare very glad to hear of a plan which 
the ministers of the several parishes im this 
town (Cambridge ) are adopting for the pur- 
pose of atfording religious instruction to the 
poor by means of a week-day lecture at their 
parish workhouse. Those we have already 
heard of where this excellent plan has 
been instituted, are the parishes of the 
Hloly Trinity, St. Mary the Great, and St. 
Giles. We sincerely hope that this good 
example will be followed in every other 
, particularly at a season lke the 
present, which calls for the rmmediate as- 
ststance of every parochial minster. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A Temperance Society 
lished in the depot of the 24th regiment, 
stationed at © arlisle. It has been in exist- 
ence rather more than twelve months, and 
contained, in June last, 62 men out of 170, 
There is also a female Society the 
patronage of an officer's lady. 

The lute Ri ae M, . oe ihirk, r f 
fall, veal Rochd ule, Lancashire. 
mains of this estimable man, who was a 
native of Cumberland, were attended to 
the tomb by the whole body of his parish- 
joners und on the following Sunday, 
when a fuueral sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Nicho! 
put into mourning 
front of the 
black. The 


day with 


lished 


doorw ay . 


parish 


has been estab- 


‘ under 


lshworth 
| he re 


con, the church was 
the pulpit, 
being 


desk, and 
covered wath 
all appeared that 
ribbons, and seemed to 
mourn their departed pastor as a relative 
and friend. 


vallery 
ladies, 
black 


Loo, 


DERBYSHIRE, 

On Sunday, 9th inst., 2 sermon was 
preached at the parish church of Twytord, 
by the Rev. P. Mosley, B.A., after which a 
collection was made for the benefit of the 
Sunday School established in that place, 
amounting tothe sum of 111. 8s 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Fveter.—The old Church of St. Fa 
mund’s on the bridge, in this eity, ts 
now in progress of demolition, preparatory 
to the erection of a more suitable edifice 
for that parish. 

Plymouth. fhe anniversaries of the 
sev eral reli gious Societies have been post 
poned in consequence of the pre valence 


of the cholera in this town. With much 
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EVENTS OF 


thankfulness to the Almighty for his 
mercy, this awful malady may be said now 
to have disappeared, there having been no 
case reported by the Board of Health on 

the 15th of September, exactly three 
months from the date of its first appearing 
im the town. The subscriptions raised for 
the sufferers have been most liberal, and 
reflect the highest credit upon the inha- 
bitants. 

Devonport and Stonehouse —W ednesday, 
5th inst., was observed by the inhabitants 
of these towns, at the request of the 
clergy, and with the sanction of the 
Bishop of the diocese, as a day of humili- 
ation before Almighty God, whose judg- 
ments are so manifestly displayed in our 
land. he day was solemnized in the 
most satisfactory manner. Divine service 
was pertormed in all the churches and 
chapels, as well as in the greater part 
of the dissenting places of worship. 
Business was generally suspended, the 


shops closed, and the whole scene ap- 
peared to weara Sabbath solemnity. We 
trust the prayers then put up to the 


throne of the Highest were not unheard, 
and that this fearful visitation, which has 
now almost, if not entirely, departed from 
these towns and neighbourhood, will have 
taught many to ‘‘ remember their C reator 
who had before been living without Gs 4 
in the world. 

By the lamented and sudden decease of 
the Rey. Dr. Carne, late Vicar of Charles, 
Plymouth, the presentation to that living 
has tallen to the Corporation of Plymouth, 
as patrons. Fifteen clergymen have al- 
ready declared themselves candidates for 
the vacant living, who, at the request of 
the parishioners, are engaged in pertorm- 
Ing a series of probationary services, on 
the successive Sundays between the pre- 
sent time and the day of election, which is 
fixed for the Sth of December next.* 
The Rev. H. A. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed to assist the Rev. Mr. Whidburne, 
the curate in the charge of the parish, 
until the institution of the new Vicar. 

The Rev. J. L. Harris, incumbent of 
Piymstock, has resigned his living, alleg- 
ing, as his reason for taking this step, his 
scruples with regard to the burial and 
baptismal services, and th e open commu- 
nion of the Church of England. In an 
address, which he has published to his 
late parishioners, he expresses his inten- 
tion of preaching in some of the villares, 


# On such occasions, would 


call to mind the admirable advice civen bv the 
elder Sherlock, in his funeral sermon on the 
death of C alamy ’—** Have a care of divid 
into factions and parties: let not mere private 

fnendships or interests govern you if it be 


possible, admit of no competitions, much less of 
pulpit c 


i it not be wise to 


ing 


mbats, which more often occasion 
lasting and fatal divisions than they terminate 
in a wise choice.” —Ep 
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or from house to house, according to cir- 
cumstances. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
L yme Rezis.—In the evening of the Lith 
inst. a numerous attendance of the Tem . 
peranc e Society took place at the Church 


school-room, when many additi nal | mem- 
“sa enrolled themselves. 


DURHAM. 
The Annual General Meeting of 


Durham Aumiliary Bible Society and 
sociation 


the 
As- 
was held in the long room at the 
(Jueen’s Head, Durham, on the 12th inst. 
lhe Lord Bishop of Chester presided. 
The resolutions were moved and seconded 
by the Rev. Messrs. Hall, Stratten, James, 
Tyson, Shepperdson, Ac. ac. The meet- 
ing was much larger than in former vears. 
Che collection amounted to nearly 14/., in- 
cluding a donation of 5/. from the Chairman. 

Church Reform. — A meeting, convened 
by the clergy of the neighbourh« od, on 
the subject « f Ecclesiastical Reform, was 
held on the ilth inst., at the George Inn, 
Newcastle; Mr. Macgregor in the chair. 
A string of resolutions was read over; and, 
after some discussion, it was finally deter- 
mined that a Society should be established 
to promote Church Reform in the diocese 
of Durham, and assist the Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the present state of 
church property. 

Sunderland.— The Cholera in its second 
Visit to this immediate neighbourhood has 
not been severe; in Newcastle, Hartle- 

pool, and Stockton, quite < appalling. In 
ihe latter town, the curate (who was then 
alone there) never put off his surplice during 
the whole of one Sunday, and was ‘aieh up 
so frequently at night, that he nearly sunk 
under the exertion and labour, am 
relieved by the voluntary services of 
clerical friend. 

The annual meeting 
Bible Society was held 


was 


of the Sunderland 
in the Assembly 


Room, on the 10th inst., the Hon. Dr. 
Wellesley in the chair; and the same 
evening the Ladies’ Bible Association 


held its annual meeting in the parochial 

school-room, the Rev. R. Gray in the 

chair; at both of which collections were 

made, amounting together to 121. 4s. 
ESSEX. 

The first stone of a National School 
Room, for 100 girls and 100 boys, was laid 
at Bishop's Waltham, Tuesday 1ith inst..by 
Mrs. Ogle. The site adjoining the church- 
yard, on the eastern boundary, was liberally 
given by Mr. Hee tor, of Petersfield. 

Chelmsford Charity School.—On Sunday, 
9th inst., two sermons were prea hed in the 
church, on behalf of this school; that in 
the morning by the Bishop of London, 


from the 14th verse of the 18th chapter ot 
Matthew—** It is not the will of your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven that one of these 


hittle ones should perish.” 


}his Lordship 
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entered mto an explanation of the charac- 
ter of the Gospel, as being not one of con- 
demnation, but of redemption and mercy. 
He described the numerous benefits to so- 
ciety and to individuals to be obtained by 
the early care and instruction of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and entreated his auditors 
not only to assist in the good work with 
their wiskes and purses, but also with 
their personal exertions. The Rev. T.S. 
Hodges, M.A., Rector of Little Waltham, 
preached in the afternoon, trom the 4th 
chapter of Proverbs, and the 7th verse. 
The church, on both occasions, was filled 
by the resident inhabitants, and a conside- 
rable number of the gentry from the neigh- 
bouring villages. The collections in the 
morning and evening amounted to77/.3s. 44, 
including a donation of N. from the Bishop, 
and the like sum from Henry Lambirth,Fsq. 
ot Writtle. On Tuesday the children dined 
in public in the Parochial National School 
Room ; previous to which, they visited the 
Horticultural show, at the Shire Hall. 
The school consists of thirty boys and 
twenty girls. 

Seuthend.—On Thursday ,two complimen- 
taryaddresses were presented tothe Bishop 
of London, one from the vicar and church- 
wardens of Prittlewell, the other largely 
signed by the centry, clergy, and church- 
wardens of the neighbourhood, — both 
expressive of the high sense entertained 
of the Bishop's character and exertions. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The 109th meeting of the three choirs 
ot Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
took place at Gloucester, on Tuesday, 11th, 
W ednesday, 12th, and Thursday, 13th inst. 
Qn Tuesday morning, upwards of 1100 
persons were present at the Cathedral, 
notwithstanding, in order to prevent a too 
crowded and promiscuous congregation, 
Ys. od. was charged tor admission, instead 
of its being gratuitous as heretofore, and 
the collection at the doors amounted to 
2471. 9s., exceeding by about of. the col- 
lection on the same day in 1829. The 
other two mornings also, the Cathedral 
was exceedingly well attended, and the 
contributions to the charity again, we un- 
derstand, liberal in amount. 

The restoration of the Chapter House, 
belonging to Bristol Cathedral, is in a 
state of considerable forwardness, and 
will, when completed, be as honourable to 
the taste and liberality of the Dean and 
Chapter, as it will be gratifying to the 
lover of ecclesiastical architecture. 

Funeral of the late Rev. W. Day.—The 
remains of this truly Christian minister 
Were, on the 11th iust., removed from his 
residence in Redcross-street, and interred 
in the church of St. Philip and Jacob, in 
which parish he had officiated as Vicar 
during the last twenty-two years. The 
bells of nearly all the churches com- 
menced tolling at an early hour in the 
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morning, and continued to toll throughout 
the day, and nearly all the shops and 
houses in the parish were partially or 
wholly closed. The funeral was attended 
by most of the resident clergy, by several 
Dissenting Ministers, the churchwardens 
and vestrymen, and a considerable number 
ot gentlemen by whom the character of the 
deceased was deservedly held in esteem. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The Chancellor of the Diocese (Dr. 
Dealtry ) held his Visitation at Southamp- 
ton, on Friday, the 14th inst. 

Isle of Wight.— he half-vearly visitation 
of the clersy took place on Tuesday, the 
ith inst. Prayers were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Gothert, and the Rev. Mr. Generte, of 
the New Church at West Cow es, preached 
an excellent sermon on the duties of the 
ministry. 

Ihe annual meeting of the Isle-of- 
Wight Ladies” Branch Bible Society 
was held at the Guildhall on Thurs- 
day, the SOth ultimo; Sir Richard 
Simeon, EFart., in the Chair. From the 
Report, it appeared that SOV9 Bibles and 
Testaments have been put into circulation 
since its commencement, and 2172/. paid 
to the Parent Society. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Davis, New- 
port; Rev. J. Maude, Carisbrook; Ad- 
miral Vansittart, Major Mackworth, Rev. 
A. Hewitt, of Binstead, Rev. J. Mann, of 
West Cowes, and several other gentlemen 
of influence. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

September the th, the Anniversary 
meeting of the Herefordshire Auxiliary 
Bible Society was held in the Nist Prius 
Court in the Shire Hall, Heretord; Col. 
Money in the Chair. Lhe Report stated 
that 80O Bibles and 516 Testaments had 
been distributed during the past year; and 
it appeared from the statement of accounts 
that about 700/. had been received and ex- 
pended. The meeting was addressed in 
eloquent speeches by the Revs. Dr. 
Simpson, J. A. Latrobe, Grimshaw, Ac. 
The collection at the doors amounted to 
11/. 4s. Slad. 

Pluralities.— Bishop Grey, on hearing of 
the Rev. J. Bull's application for the 
mastership of the Free School in that town, 
wrote to that gentleman, and expressed his 
disapprobation of Mr. Bull’s holding the 
two situations. 

St. Alban's Abbey.—On Monday, the 
10th inst., there was a specialmeeting ot 
the subscribers to the fund for the repairs 
of the above place, held at the Court House 
at St. Alban’s, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing aresolution of the meeting of the 22nd 
of August last ; the Earl of Verulam in 
the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Blagg, read the re- 
portof the last meeting, and the resolution, 
which was, ‘“* Thatit is advisable that, as a 
commencement of a substantial repair ot 
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thankfulness to the Almighty for his 
mercy, this awful malady may be said now 
to have disappeared, there having been no 
case reported by the Board of Health on 
the 15th of September, exactly three 
months from the date of its first appearing 
in the town. The subscriptions raised for 
the sufferers have been most liberal, and 
reflect the highest credit upon the inha- 
bitants. 

Devonport and Stonehouse.—W ednesday, 
Sth inst., was observed by the inhabitants 
of these towns, at the request of the 
clergy, and with the sanction of the 
Bishop of the diocese, as a day of humili- 
ation before Almighty God, whose judg- 
ments are so manifestly displayed in our 
land. ‘The day was solemnized in the 
most satisfactory manner. Divine service 
was performed in all the churches and 
chapels, as well as in the greater part 
of the dissenting places of worship. 
Kusiness was generally suspended, the 
shops closed, and the whole scene ap- 
peared to wear a Sabbath solemnity. We 
trust the prayers then put up to the 
throne of the Highest were not unheard, 
and that this fearful visitation, which has 
now almost, if not entirely, departed from 
these towns and neighbourhood, will have 
taught many to ‘‘ remember their Creator” 
who had before been living without God 
in the world. 

By the lamented and sudden decease of 
the Rev. Dr. Carne, late Vicar of Charles, 
Plymouth, the presentation to that living 
has tallen to the Corporation of Plymouth, 
as patrons. Fifteen clergymen have al- 
ready declared themselves candidates for 
the vacant living, who, at the request of 
the parishioners, are engaged in perform- 
ing a series of probationary services, on 
the successive Sundays between the pre- 
sent time and the day of election, which is 
fixed for the Sth of December next.* 
The Rev. Hl. A. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed to assist the Rev. Mr. Whidburne, 
the curate in the charge of the parish, 
until the institution of the new Vicar. 

The Rev. J. L. Harris, incumbent of 
Plymstock, has resigned his living, alleg- 
ing, as his reason tor taking this step, his 
scruples with regard to the burial and 
baptismal services, and the open commu- 
nion of the Church of England. In an 
address, which he has published to his 
late parishioners, he expresses his inten- 
tion of preaching in some of the villages, 





* On such occasions, would it not be wise to 
call to mind the admirable advice given by the 
elder Sherlock, in bis funeral sermon on the 
death of Calamy ?—‘* Have a care of dividing 
into factions and parties: let not mere private 
friendships or interests govern you: if it be 
possible, admit of no competitions, much less of 
pulpit combats, which more often occasion 


lasting and fatal divisions than they terminate 
in a wise choice.” —Ep, 


or from house to house, according to cir- 
cumstances. 
DORSETSHIRE, 

Lyme Regis.—In the evening of the 11th 
inst. a numerous attendance of the Tem- 
perance Society took place at the Church 
school-room, when many additional mem- 
bers enrolled themselves. 


DURHAM. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Durham Auxiliary Bible Society and As- 
sociation was held in the long room at the 
(Jueen’s Head, Durham, on the 12th inst. 
The Lord Bishop of Chester presided. 
The resolutions were moved and seconded 
by the Rev. Messrs. Hall, Stratten, James, 
Tyson, Shepperdson, Xc. Xc. The meet- 
ing was much larger than in former years. 
The collection amounted to nearly 141., in- 
cluding a donation of 5/. from the Chairman. 

Church Reform.—A meeting, convened 
by the clergy of the neighbourhood, on 
the subject of Ecclesiastical Reform, was 
held on the 11th inst., at the George Inn, 
Newcastle ; Mr. Macgregor in the chair. 
A string of resolutions was read over ; and, 
after some discussion, it was finally deter- 
mined that a Society should be established 
to promote Church Ketorm in the diocese 
of Durham, and assist the Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the present state of 
church property. 

Sunderland.—The Cholera in its second 
visit to this immediate neighbourhood has 
not been severe; in Newcastle, Hartle- 
pool, and Stockton, quite appalling. In 
the latter town, the curate (who was then 
alone there) never put off his surplice during 
the whole of one Sunday, and was called up 
so frequently at night, that he nearly sunk 
under the exertion and labour, and was 
relieved by the voluntary services of a 
clerical friend. 

The annual meeting of the Sunderland 
Bible Society was held in the Assembly 
Room, on the 10th inst., the Hon. Dr. 
Wellesley in the chair; and the same 
evening the Ladies’ Bible Association 
held its annual meeting in the parochial 
school-room, the Rev. R. Gray in the 
chair ; at both of which collections were 
made, amounting together to 121. 4s. 

ESSEX. 

The first stone of a National School 
Room, for 100 girls and 100 boys, was laid 
at Bishop's Waltham, Tuesday 11th inst.,by 
Mrs. Ogle. The site adjoining the church- 
yard, on the eastern boundary, was liberally 
given by Mr. Hector, of Petersfield. 

Chelmsford Charity School.—On Sunday, 
9th inst., two sermons were preached in the 
church, on behalf of this school ; that in 
the morning by the Bishop of London, 
from the 14th verse of the 18th chapter o! 
Matthew—*‘ It is not the will of your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.” his Lordship 
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entered into an explanation of the charac- 
ter of the Gospel, as being not one of con- 
demnation, but of redemption and mercy. 
He described the numerous benetits to so- 
ciety and to individuals to be obtained by 
the early care and instruction of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and entreated his auditors 
not only to assist in the good work with 
their wiskes and purses, but also with 
their personal exertions. The Rev. T.S. 
Hodges, M.A., Rector of Little Waltham, 
preached in the afternoon, from the 4th 
chapter of Proverbs, and the 7th verse. 
The church, on both occasions, was filled 
by the resident inhabitants, and a conside- 
rable number of the gentry from the neigh- 
bouring villages. The collections in the 
morning and evening amounted to771.3s. 44, 
including a donation of 5. from the Bishop, 
and the like sum from Henry Lambirth, Esq. 
of Writtle. On Tuesday the children dined 
in public in the Parochial National School 
Koom ; previous to which, they visited the 
Horticultural show, at the Shire Hall. 
The school consists of thirty boys and 
twenty girls. 

Southend. —On Thursday ,two complimen- 
tary’addresses were presented tothe Bishop 
of London, one from the vicar and church- 
wardens of Prittlewell, the other largely 
signed by the gentry, clergy, and church- 
wardens of the neighbourhood, — both 
expressive of the high sense entertained 
of the Bishop’s character and exertions. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The 109th meeting of the three choirs 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
took place at Gloucester, on Tuesday, 11th, 
Wednesday, 12th, and Thursday, 13th inst. 
On Tuesday morning, upwards of 1100 
persons were present at the Cathedral, 
notwithstanding, in order to prevent a too 
crowded and promiscuous congregation, 
Ys. 6d. was charged for admission, instead 
of its being gratuitous as heretofore, and 
the collection at the doors amounted to 
2471. 9s., exceeding by about 641. the col- 
lection on the same day in 1829. The 
other two mornings also, the Cathedral 
was exceedingly well attended, and the 
contributions to the charity again, we un- 
derstand, liberal in amount. 

The restoration of the Chapter House, 
belonging to Bristol Cathedral, is in a 
state of considerable forwardness, and 
will, when completed, be as honourable to 
the taste and liberality of the Dean and 
Chapter, as it will be gratifying to the 
lover of ecclesiastical architecture. 

Funeral of the late Rev. W. Day.—The 
remains of this truly Christian minister 
were, on the 11th inst., removed from his 
residence in Redcross-street, and interred 
in the church of St. Philip and Jacob, in 
Which parish he had officiated as Vicar 
during the Jast twenty-two years. The 
bells of nearly all the churches com- 
menced tolling at an early hour in the 
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morning, and continued to toll throughout 
the day, and nearly all the shops and 
houses in the parish were partially or 
wholly closed. The funeral was attended 
by most of the resident clergy, by several 
Dissenting Ministers, the churchwardens 
and vestrymen, and a considerable number 
of gentlemen by whom the character of the 
deceased was deservedly held in esteem. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The Chancellor of the Diocese (Dr. 
Dealtry ) held his Visitation at Southamp- 
ton, on Friday, the 14th inst. 

Isle of Wight.—The balf- yearly visitation 
of the clergy took place on Tuesday, the 
4th inst. Prayers were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Gothert, and the Rev. Mr. Generte, of 
the New Church at West Cowes, preached 
an excellent sermon on the duties of the 
ministry. 

The annual meeting of the Isle-of- 
Wight Ladies’ Branch Bible Society 
was held at the Guildhall on Thurs- 
day, the SOth ultimo; Sir Richard 
Simeon, Rart., in the Chair. From the 
Report, it appeared that 3029 Bibles and 
Testaments have been put into circulation 
since its commencement, and 2172/. paid 
to the Parent Society. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Davis, New- 
port; Rev. J. Maude, Carisbrook; Ad- 
miral Vansittart, Major Mackworth, Rev. 
A. Ilewitt, of Binstead, Rev. J. Mann, of 
West Cowes, and several other gentlemen 
of influence. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

September the 9th, the Anniversary 
meeting of the Herefordshire Auxiliary 
Bible Society was held in the Nist Prius 
Court in the Shire Hall, Hereford; Col. 
Money in the Chair. ‘The Report stated 
that 800 Bibles and 516 Testaments had 
been distributed during the past year; and 
it appeared from the statement of accounts 
that about 700/. had been received and ex- 
pended. The meeting was addressed in 
eloquent speeches by the Revs. Dr. 
Simpson, J. A. Latrobe, Grimshaw, &c. 
The collection at the doors amounted to 
11/. 4s. dNgd. 

Pluralities.—Bishop Grey, on hearing of 
the Rev. J. Bull’s application for the 
mastership of the Free School in that town, 
wrote to that gentleman, and expressed his 
disapprobation of Mr. Bull’s holding the 
two situations. 

St. Alban’s Abbey.—On Monday, the 
10th inst., there was a specialmeeting ot 
the subscribers to the fund for the repairs 
of the above place, held at the Court House 
at St. Alban’s, for the purpose of confirm- 
ing aresolution of the meeting of the 22nd 
of August last ; the Earl of Verulam in 
the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Blagg, read the re- 
port of the last meeting, and the resolution, 
which was, ‘* That it is advisable that, as a 
commencement of a substantial repair ot 
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the Abbey Church, the repair at that part 
which has already given way be under- 
taken immediately, in order as much as 
possible to preserve the remainder of the 
building, which is now thereby much en- 
dangered—the estimate for effecting which 
is 347/., according to the report of Mr. 
Cottingham, the architect consulted ,” 
which was confirmed and agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Cottingham then read a further 
report, declaring the works now proceeding 
with to be entirely satisfactory. He had 
no doubt that for 5000/. this ancient fabric 
would be put into a state of repair, and 
handed down to posterity for centuries to 
come. ‘The Report went on to state that 
the sum of 7.8/. would be necessary to take 
down the spire and complete the repairs 
contemplated. 

Mr. Seranck, the Mayor, wished to know 
if the 3471. was included in the sum pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Cottingham said 7282. would be re- 
quired in addition to that sum. 

Mr. Seranck said he had opposed the 
laying out of 3S47/. at their last meeting, 
for if they were not able to do the whole 
it would be only a monument of their folly. 

Lord Verulam said he had been respon- 
sible for the 347/., because there were seve- 
ral persons who said they would not with- 
draw their subscriptions. He did not, 
however, think he would be justified in 
becoming responsible for 7281. more. He 
wished to know how much had been sub- 
seribed ; to which the Secretary, Mr. 
Blagg, said that upwards of 2000/. was 
already subscribed. 

After some conversation between the 
Mayor, Lord Verulam, and Myr. Cotting- 
hum, it was proposed by ID. G. Ady, 
Esq., and agreed to unanimously, that 
the further sum of 728.) should be 
placed in the care of Mr. Cottingham, 
and that the repairs should be proceeded 
with forthwith. 


KENT. 
Canterbury. A ing’s School Feast So- 
ciety.— At the recitation of the speeches in 
the Chapter Hlouse on Thursday, the 15th 
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Cathedral the first in point of beauty, as it 
is in point of precedence, in the kingdom, 
The procession was arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: — twelve beadsmen, in 
gowns, bearing white staves; two work- 
men, oue bearing a level, the other a 
mallet; a workman with a silver trowel. 
the choristers, the lay clerks, the Minor 
Canons, the Auditor, the Surveyor, \ er- 
gers, Prebends, the Lord Bishop of Ox- 
tord (Dean of Canterbury.) ‘Lhe proces- 
sion being formed round the stone, Doctor 
Russell, the Vice-Dean, and the Rev. 
Mr. Baylay, one of the Prebends, read the 
sixty-seventh Psalm; atter which the 
Lord Bishop of Oxtord made an appro- 
priate and excellent prayer, imploring the 
Divine blessing on the work. The Sur- 
veyor then placed various coins of the 
present reign in a cavity prepared for that 
purpose, and to contain the plate, the 
inscription of which was read by Dr. 
Russell. Atter the plate was tixed by the 
Surveyor, the Lord Bishop spread the 
mortar; the stone having been lowered 
by pullies, his Lordship with the mallet 
fixed it in its proper position; the choir 
then sung the hundredth Psalm in fine 
style; atter which the Lord Bishop of 
Oxtord again prayed for the Divine 
blessing to prosper the work then began. 
The choir concluded the ceremony by 
singing ‘Gloria Patria,” by Croft, after 
which the procession returned in the same 
order it came. 

Archiepiscopal Visitation, —Ashford.—On 
Wednesday, the 22nd inst., his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury arrived at this 
town, accompanied by several noblemen 
and gentlemen im their carriages. 

The inhabitants of Beckenham have 
presented the Rev. C. Parrossien, M-.A,, 
Senior Fellow of Clare tiall, Cambridge, 
with a handsome piece of plate on hits 
retirement from the curacy of the parish. 

Proceedings of the British Reformation 
Society. —On Monday, the i5th of August, 
a deputation, consisting of the Rev. John 
Lvons, Curate of Christ Chureh, Cork, 
and EK. Tottenham, isq., the Secretary, 
visited Margate, in consequence of a 
pledge given at a former visit to disetss 
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a inst., a Very large assembly of the nobility, some of the novelties of Romanism. <A 
+ : gentry, and clergy of the county attended. meeting was convened at Zion Chapel, | 
Hi The Chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. and the subject proposed—* The Invoca- ) 
il Russell, the sermon preached by the tion of saints and angels.” The chapel | 
a Rev. Dr. She pherd, preac her at Gray's was filled. Mr. ‘Tottenham opened the . | 
: Inn. Lust year 1t Was remarked the col- | roeceedinges in an appropriate view ot the ¥ 
lection (SO), Ss.) Was an unusually large subject; the Rev. John Lyons followed ; 
a one, but this year, it amounted to 106/. 4s. and as no one appeared to controvert their ( 
. Phe Secretary forgotto announce anannual = statements. Mr. Tottenham terminated ) 
: subseription of Oi. from his Grace the the meeting in a closing speech. The , 
Archbishop ot Canterbury. ‘Lhis mukes ftlowing dav the deputation proceeded 
Hii aa the receipts for this year 1141. os, to Ramsgate, and convened a meeting in 
4 On Monday, the Grdinst.,atfouro’clock, the Assembly Rooms of the Albion Hotel, , 
. / thre important ana interesting ceremony of With a View to the formation of an ; 
laving the lirst stone of the new tower « t Auxthery Sor fetv at Ramsgate. Several | 
Canterbury Cathedral tor h place: which individuals expressed a desire to hear the : 
tower, When fimshed. wll nder t prin iples and views of the society state J] 
the 
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he Rev. Dr. Townley, an Independent 
Minister from Limerick, who had seen 
the working of the society in Ireland, 
spoke in its behalf. Mr. Lyons then 
addressed the meeting; and Mr. Totten- 
ham concluded, proposing a discussion 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation on 
the next evening. A respectable meeting 
assembled, when Mr. Lyons and the Se- 
cretury each spoke on the subject without 
any opposition; but a lively interest was 
excited; and after the two addresses, 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, of the Scotch Church 
(the Moderator at Mr. Irving's trial), and 
the Rev. Mr. Lewis, one of the Clergymen 
of Ramsgate, made some observations in 
favour of the society; and a resolution 
was unanimously passed, calling upon 
the deputation to hold a third meeting 
the next evening, to form an Auxiliary. 
‘This was accordingly done. John Shar- 
wood, jun., Esq., of Ramsgate, took the 
chair; and the appropriate resolutions 
were moved and seconded by W. Mac- 
kinnon, Esq., M.P.; Rev. Jobn Lyons ; 
Rev. D. Ruell, of London; Rev. Mr. 
Lewis, of Ramsgate; Kev. Mr. Brown, 
of the Scotch Church ; and the Secretary. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Liverpool.—On the first of September, 
the Anniversary Meetings of the Auxiliary 
Societies for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, the Church Missionary, and 
lrish Societies, were held. ‘The Chancel- 
lor of the diocese, the Rev. Ilenry Raikes, 
presided. Notwithstanding the late alarm- 
ing increase of the cholera, now happily 
subsiding, which kept away some of the 
clergymen who were expected, the meet- 
ings were much more fully attended than 
those of last year. 

Manchester and Salford Sunday Schools. — 
The Annual Report of the Sunday Schools 
in the two towns belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church has just been published ; 
and we regret to perceive that the Com- 
mittee express considerable disappoint- 
ment at the practical results of these 
amiable institutions. ‘They have ad- 
dressed a sirong appeal in their behalf, in 
which they state that— 

“If any general benefit be contemplated 
as the result of Sunday School instruction, 
let it be remembered that it is not enough 
that a school is known to exist, and that 
teachers are known to be at their post of 
steady and sedulous instruction of the 
children of the poor. The children will 
not care to go, and the parents will not 
care to send them, until there be put into 
practice the expedient suggested in the 
parable; until there be a going out mto 
the streets and lanes of the city, and a 
brinving in of those who are spiritually 
destitute. (nd, before the house will be 
filled, there must he a repetition of the 
Visits and the invitations; a continuing of 
the search for guests ; an extending of it 
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to the highways and hedges, even to the 
meanest dwellings; and, by the urgency 
of affectionate entreaty, a compelling of 
their inhabitants tocomein. This princi- 
ple, if admitted to be correct, at once 
shews, on the one hand, the point of chief 
deticieacy in the labours connected with 
our Sunday Schools; and exposes, on the 
other hand, the fallacy of an argument that 
has been recently directed against the 
beneficial tendency of them on our poorer 
population. Let the very poorest be 
visited ; let them be encouraged to send 
their children to the schools ; let them be 
shewn that such institutions have for their 
objects the bettering of their children’s 
condition—the salvation of their children’s 
souls.”” 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 

National School.—A National School has 
recently been established at Markfield, on 
the system of the late Dr. Bell, which we 
have no doubt will prove highly beneficial 
- rising generation in that neighbour- 
wOoou,. 

Lhe Lord Bishop of Lincoln held a 
confirmation at Meiton Mowbray on Sa- 
turday, the 1st of September. 

The foundation stone of two new school- 
rooms has been laid in the parish of Bree- 
don-on-the-hill, capable of containing more 
than 100 boys and girls, who will be taught 
daily according to the uational system. 
The building will be of the Gothic style of 
architecture, with a projecting roof, and, 
when completed, will be an object of 
much interest to the eye, being situated 
near the foot of the hill, on the summit of 
which is the parish church. The whole 
expense of the above erection will be de- 
frayed by the highly-respected Lord of 
the Manor, the Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington—a noble example, and well worthy 
of imitation in these days of schism and 
innovation ; and we are warranted in the 
belief that so long as it continues to ope- 
rate on the aristocracy of the land, our 
venerable institutions will yet be preserved 
in uncorrupted excellence and simplicity. 

A public subscription having been raised 
for the purpose of building a new national 
school-room, with a house for the master, 
at Uppingham, a piece of ground has been 
given for the purpose by Sir G. M. Noel, 
Bart. The building has now commenced. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Stumford Ladies’ Bible Assoctation.—On 
Tuesday evening, the 18th inst., a meeting 
was held at the Assembly Rooms for the 
purpose of establishing a Ladies’ Bible 
(Association, in connexion with the Rut- 
land and Stamford Auxiliary of the British 
and Foreign Lible Society ; the Rev. T. 
Roberts, Rector of St. Mary's, in the 
Chair. The meeting was addressed by 
C.S. Dudley, Esq., the Hon. and Rey. 
W. L. Powys, and the Rev. Messrs. Alpe, 
Russell, Wilson, Arnold, Irvine, and 
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Hardyman. The Association was cordially 
formed. ‘The collection at the door 
amounted to 7/. 

Boston Infant School.—A fund has been 
collected, by means of a Bazaar Ac., for 
the purpose of establishing a public school 
of this kind in Boston; and the building is 
commenced, It is situated in Grove-street. 

On the 10th inst., the third anniversary 
meeting of the Grantham Auxiliary bible 
Society was held in the Town Hall; J. 
Kewney, Esq., inthe Chair, The Report 
stated that during the past year 20/. 
from the Ladies’ Association, and 201. from 
the Auxiliary, had beensent to the Parent 
Society as tree contributions, and 901. for 
Bibles and ‘Testaments; and that 211 
copies of the Holy Scriptures had been 
issued from the repository ; of which, 151 
had been distributed by the Association: 
making a total, since the formation of the 
Society, of 1101. in tree contributions, and 
2721. Bs. in Bibles and iestaments ; and 
# total issue trom the depository of 814 
copies of the Scriptures. 

St. Mary's Church, Stamford, which has 
been for some time under repair, is re- 
opened. ‘Ihe repairs of the root bave cost 
381, 10s. The gallery has been enlarged 
for free sittings at the expense of the 
Society in London for such purposes, and 
there are now altogether 240 tree sittings 
in the church. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Middlesex Society School. — The fifty- 
first Anniversary of this Institution was 
celebrated on Wednesday, the 15th ult., 
when a numerous company of gentlemen 
dined together at the Mermaid Tavern, 
Hackney. George Byng, Esq., M.P., 
yresided, and was supported by A. kh. 
lutchinson, Esq., a candidate for the 
Tower Hamiets, C. B. Stuttield, Esq., a 


county magistrate, and other gentlemen of 


influence. ‘Lhe interests of the charity 
were ably advocated by the Chairman and 
other speakers, and a handsome sum was 
subscribed in the eourse of the evening. 
The school is one of the oldest Protestant 
charity schools established in this coun- 
try, and is situated in Canuon-street-road, 
St. George 's-in-the-East ; the number of 
children enjoying its advantages is 100 
boys and 40 girls, who are clothed and in- 
structed, and attend public worship twice 
every Sabbath-day, at Stepney New 
Church. Thev were introduced to the 
company, and their neat, clean, and healthy 
appearance was very gratifying. Since 
the establishment of this charity, upwards 
of 5000 children have shared in its benefits. 


The Report stated that the number of 


annual contributors had been greatly dimi- 
nished latterly, by deaths, removals. and 
other causes, in consequence of which the 
Committee had been compelled to draw 
largely on the funded stock of the Institu- 
fon, to meet its curent expenses, 
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‘The clock of the church of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, is about to be illuminated. 

National Education.—A numerous meet- 
ing of Schoolmasters was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th ult., at Mr. Palmer's 
School Room, Lower Chapman Street, 
Commercial Koad, to take into consider- 
ation Mr. Hume's notice of bringing a bill 
into Parliament tor the establishment of 
schools in every parish of the Liited hine- 
dom. |They conceived that the measure 
would only be another plan of imposing an 
additional tax upon the people; that it 
would cause the overthrow of Charity 
Schools, and deprive the really necessitous 
of the educational advantages they now 
enjoyed; and that it would destroy the 
interests of the scholastic pro’ ssion, as it 
was not likely that any would be appointed 
masters but the under-graduates of our 
Universities. A resolution was adopted, 
to the effect that not merely schoolmasters, 
but every parochial rate-payer, should 
oppose the measure, and act with the 
same spirit as the Dissenters did when 
Lord Brougham contemplated a similar 
bill, and thus ‘‘nip the design in the 
bud.” 

‘The Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the subject of the Poor Laws, 
finding the answers to their circulated 
inquiries come in but slowly, have, it is 
said, appointed a sub-roving commission, 
composed of persons who may be able 
to obtain in different parts of the country 
the required intormation. 

A new Chapel of ease to St. Martin’s-in- 
the-bields is at present being erected in 
Burleigh-street, Strand. 

Temperance Societies. —On Friday, 7th 
instant, a Meeting of the Globe-tields 
‘Temperance Society was held in Globe- 
lane Chapel, Mr. Cauch in the chair. A 
labourer on the river addressed the Meet- 
img in 2 simple buat effective manner on 
the advantages of temperance, and stated 
that after long fatigue and being exposed 
to wet and cold, he had found by expert- 
ence that ardent spirits were more hurtful 
than beneficial, and that since he had dis- 
continued their use he had been better 
able to perform his labour, and with much 
more comfort to himself. Messrs. Clutter, 
Harriet, and M'‘Culloch addressed the 
Meeting at some length on the advantages 
of temperance. A person also addressed 
the Meeting in opposition to its object, 
and was patiently listened to; but, despite 
of his eloquence, several new members 
were enrolled. The number of members 
belonging to this Association, which 1s 
very young, is fifty. The number of 
Temperance Societies now existing tm 
England is 181, and the number of mem- 
bers, as far as has been ascertained at 
present, is 31,600. Returns of al! have 


not been received by the Parent Society. 
Important to Friendly Societies.—since 
the passing of the Friendly Societies Act 
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of Parliement, Mr. J. T. Pratt, who is the 
appointed barrister to assist in carrying it 
into operation, and without whose concur- 
rence societies cannot have their rules 
enrotied, has introduced a clause into all 
their rules, relative to the disposal of the 
money belonging to a member at his death, 
by which clause members ure restricted 
to will such money to no other person but 
a relation. 

Tower Hamlets.—At a mecting of the 
electors of this Borough on the 19th inst., 
Colonel S. Stanhope presented himself as 
one of the candidates. The Meeting was 
addressed by Messrs. Gough, Smalitield, 
Cooper, and Holme. The character of the 
Meeting may be judged of by the follow- 
ing remarks, contained in Colonel Stan- 
hope’s speech:—He would appropriate 
tithes to their original and fair purposes— 
one-third to the support of the poor, one- 
third to the support of the elergy, and 
one-third to the support of ecclesiastical 
edifices. He calculated the Church pro- 
perty at 5,000,0004 ; 1,000,000/. or a little 
over would be enough for the support of 
the working clergy, on the principle of 
the Seotch Church, (allowing JO00l. a-year 
to each,) the other 4,000,000/, he would 
give to the state. 

New Lpiscopal Chapel, St. George's, 
Southwark.—tT he dental of St. George, 
Southwark, with a population of 40,000, 
though abounding incharitable institutions, 
has hitherto been without any chapel of 
ease; one has, however, been recently 
fitted up in a neat and simple style, to 
which the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester has licensed the Rev. J. R. 
Durber, A.M., as Minister. 


NORFOLK. 

The Misses Clough, of Norwich, have 
purchased eighteen acres of land near the 
village of Feltwell, which they intend to 
allot to industrious labourers, in roods to 
each. 

On the 4th instant, (being the day of 
his marriage,) the Rev. ‘Thomas Sewell 
was presented with an elegant and valu- 
able silver salver, in the centre of which 
was the following inscription :—‘‘ To the 
Rev. Thomas Sewell, A. M., Curate of the 
parish of Redenhall, with Harleston and 
Hamlet of Wortwell, Norfolk ; this salver 
18s presented by a few of lis parishioners 
and friend. in token of their estimation of 
his merits. Sept. 4th, a.p. 1852.’ This 
most gratifying testimony of regard was 
accompanied by a beautiful small service 
for administering the sucrament in private 
houses. 


OXFORDSUIRE, 
Orford.—On Saturday, 15th inst., a very 
lundsome silver salver was presented to 
the Rev. W. W. Champreys, M.A., Fellow 
of Brasennose College, and curate of St. 
Ebhe's, by his parishioners. as a testimony 
of their gratitude and esteem. Although 
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his acquaintance with the parish is only 
of nine months’ standing, yet his inces- 
Sant exertions for its spiritual aud tem- 
poral welfare have gained him the respect 
of all its inhabitants. The inscription on 
the salver is as follows :—‘‘ A tribute of 
respect from the principal parishioners of 
St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, to their Minister, the 
Rev. W. W. Champneys ; 1852.” 

A clergyman lately applied for the 
opinion of a Bench of Magistrates as to 
his liability to pay the toll at a turnpike 
through which he has to pass each Sunday 
to pertorm the duties of his church, at the 
distance of about three miles. The Bench 
inquired whether there was any house 
attached to the living adapted for his re- 
sidence. Lhe Rev. Gentleman rephed in 
the negative, and he was then informed 
that there was no doubt of his exemption 
from toll when on his way to the discharge 
of his clerical duties.—-Oxford Journal, 


SHROPSHIRE. 
The Commissioners for building new 


Churches have made a grant in aid of 


building a Chapel at Oldbury, in the parish 
of Hales Owen, Salop. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Weills.—A meeting of the Somerset Auxi- 
liary Bible Society was held here on the 
12th inst., Henry Brookes, Esq., in the 
chair. The Rev. Joseph Hughes attended 
as a deputation from the Parent Society. 
Of the Clergy of the Established Church 
were present—the Venerable Archdeacon 
of Wells; the Rev. Messrs. East, Irving, 
Kempthorne, Seaton, Stephenson, and 
Tholston ; and of Dissenting Ministers, the 
Rev. Messrs. Cherry, Groser, Kirwan, and 
Wheeler. Several new annual subscribers 
were added to the list, and a liberal col- 
lection in aid of the funds was made at the 
door. A communication was made to the 
meeting of the resiguation, by the Rev. S. 
Serrell, of the Presidency of the Central 
Department, in consequence of his retire- 
ment to a distant county, upon the resig- 
nation of the living of St. Cuthbert, Wells, 
of which he has had the ministerial charge 
for upwards of thirty years. The Rev. 
John East, Rector of Croscombe, was 
elected Joint Secretary of the Central De- 
partment, which comprises Wells, Shepton 
Mallet, and Glastonbury, with the adjacent 
parishes and hamlets. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells.—In con- 
sequence of a requisition, signed by 
the principal tradesmen and inhabitents 
of Wells, the Mayor, J. Nicholls, Esq., 
summoned a public meeting a few days 
since, for the preparation of addresses 
of thanks to the Bishop for his uniform 
endeavours to promote the interests, 
conveniences, and comforts of that place 
during the whole of his episcopate ; par- 
ticularly for that instance of his public 
spirit and liberality in accommodating the 
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Judges at the Palace during the late 
assizes, a voluntary and disinterested kind- 
ness, by which the assizes were continued 
at Wells, instead of being transferred to 
‘Taunton, and upwards of 3000/. thrown 
into its money circulation. On Thursday, 
13th inst., an address, powerfully expres- 
sive of their grateful thanks and sense of 
the exertions for the benefit of the town 
on all occasions shewn by his Lordship, 
was presented to the Bishop at the Palace, 
in proper civic form, by the Mayor, Cor- 
oration, &c. &c. His Lordship attained 
is 72nd year on Wednesday, 12th inst. 

Bridgewater.—A meeting was held in the 
Town Hall onthe 12th inst., to consider 
the propriety of establishing a Mendicity 
Society. The Worshipful the Mayor, J. 
Ruscombe Poole, Esq., was called to the 
chair; when it was determined that such 
a Society should be established, and a 
Committee appointed to carry the inten- 
tions of the meeting into effect. 

A paragraph, announcing that resistance 
to tithe had commenced in Somersetshire, 
at the village of Stanton Drew, went the 
rounds of the London Press, some ten days 
or a fortnight since; it was then copied 
into the country papers, and, having travel- 
led the three kingdoms, it re-appeared 
before the London public, in the columns 
of an Evening paper, on Saturday afternoon. 
We are requested, if possible, to stop its 
career. Resistance to tithe has not com- 
menced in Somersetshire. A seizure, fol- 
lowed by a sale for the tithe of a Quaker, 
has, indeed, occurred at Stanton Drew; 
but this is by no means an unusual mode 
of payment with the Society of Friends. 
Such things, we believe, have occurred 
yearly ever since the days of George Fox. 
—Herald. 

The re-opening of Ashcott Church.—This 
church, which has undergone a very ex- 
tensive renovation and enlargement, has 
lately (as must have been seen by our 
readers ) been re-opened. These additions 
and improvements have taken place under 
the direction of our highly-cifted towns- 
man, J. B. Beard, Fsq., and the church is 
now said to be one of the best specimens 
of architectural skill in the county; the 
new parts having entirely preserved the 
style of the old building ; and that difficult 
problem having been fully attained—a 
great reverberation ot sound without an 
echo. The principal part of the additions 
are, a north aisle and vallery, to which there 
is an easy access by a commodious stone 
Staircase ; a singing gallery at the western 
end; the old belfry thrown into the 
church, and made into seats for the Sunday 
school children, and a root over both the 
body of the chur h and the chan: el, 
through which a thorough venti'ation has 
been effected ; new seating, iron window s. 
new pulpit, Xc. have also been made, and 
a subscription set on foot to erect an 
organ, The whole streneth of the Wells 


choir, and the best singers from Bridge- 
water, Taunton, Xc. were in attendance, 
and a sermon was preached by the Very 
Rey. the Dean of Wells. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Friday, the 7th inst., was set apart by 
ministers of the different denominations 
in the parish of Walsall, as a day of 
humiliation and prayer, to supplicate the 
Divine Majesty to stay the dreadful pesti- 
lence prevailing in this country. The 
places of worship were crowded, and col- 
lections made to meet the necessities of 
the needy and sufiering poor amounted 
in the aggregate to 115/. 

Stafford Church Missionary Association.— 
The Annual Meeting of this Association 
was held here on Tuesday, 4th inst. ‘The 
ishop of the diocese took the Chair. 
Ile addressed the meeting in au appropri- 
ate speech, prayer having been previously 
offered up by the Rev. W. E. Coldwell, 
M.A., the President of the Association, 
who stated that there was an increase 
upon the receipts of the preceding year. 
‘Lhe Rev. R. Anlezark, the Hon. and Rev. 
Hi. Lridgman, the Hon. and Kev. Arch- 
deacon Hodson, the Rev. G. A. Cornwall, 
the Rev. Mr. Woodrooffe, one of the 
Secretaries of the Parent Society, the 

tev. Mr. Mayor, and the Rev. Dr. Stein- 
kopff, successively addressed the meeting ; 
after which a collection was made, amount- 
ing to Z9l. 10s. Gd. ‘The sum collected 
alter a sermon for the same object the 
previous Sunday, by the Rev. W. E. 
Coldwell, amounted to upwards of 24/.— 
From a calentation which may be relied 
on, it has been ascertained that 150,000 
missionaries might be supported by the 
sum expended annually in the consump- 
tion of British spirits. This statement 
received the sanction of a clergyman who 
spoke at the above meeting, and who had 
been formerly one of the Society’s mis- 
sionaries in the island of Ceylon. 

Oakamoor Chapel.—This chapel, situate 
in the parish of Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
was opened for Divine worship on Sunday, 
the 19th ult. ‘The day upon the whole 
being fine, creat numbers came from all 
the surrounding villages to be present on 
an occasion so solemn, and so replete with 
interest. ‘The chapel was consequently 
crowded to excess. ‘The Rev. J. Hi. 
Cotterell, the appointed minister, read 
prayers, and the Rev. D. Pritchett, rector 
ot Cheadle, preached an appropriate ser- 
mon from 1 Kings vill. S8—40;  atter 
which a collection was made, amounting 
to 11l.7s. 10d. On the preceding Monday, 
when the chapel was consecrated, the 
collection amounted to 861. Gs. 71gd., in- 
cluding .0/. from Mr. Watts Russell, and 
20/. from Mr. Edward Buller, thus mak- 
ing in all 97/. i4s. 54d. towards defraying 
the expenses of the building. With the 


exception of a grant of 300/, from the 
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Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Building of Churches, this chapel has 
been altogether built by the voluntary 
contributions of a benevolent and Christian 
public. ‘The first stone was publicly laid 
on the 22nd of September, 1851; so that 
the entire edifice has been completed 
within twelve months. ihe chapel con- 
tains sittings for 470 persons, S04 of which 
are free. <A religious circulating library, 
consisting of nearly 200 volumes, hand- 
somely bound, has lately been presented 
to the sunday-school in connexion with 
this chapel, by Thomas Blayds, Esq., 
Leeds, together with a considerable num- 
ber of Bibles, Testaments, aad Prayer- 
books. 


SUFFOLK. 


The 2ist Anniversary of the East Suf- 
folk Auxiliary Bible Society was held at 
the Shire Hall, Ipswich, on Friday, 7th 
instant ; Dykes Alexander, Usq., in the 
chair. 

The nineteenth anniversary meeting of 
the Woodbridge Branch Bible Society was 
held on ‘Thursday evening, 6th instant, 
at the Sessions Hall; Colonel White in 
the chair. The Report was read by the 
Rev. O. S. Reynolds. The Meeting was 
niost numerously and respectably attended. 
The Rev. Joseph Hughes, A.Ai., one of 
the Secretaries of the Parent Society, ad- 
dressed the meeting in his usual impres- 
sive manner, with some accounts of the 
progress of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in the various quarters of the 
globe, and of the many inestimable bles- 
sings resulting from the operations of 
that mighty institution. ‘The Rev. Gentle- 
man was supported by the company of 
Clergymen, Dissenting Ministers, and 
members of the Society of Friends on 
the Bench. 

The principal inhabitants of Pakefield, 
together with some friends in its Imme- 
liate neighbourhood, have recently pre- 
sented to the Rev. Francis Cunningham, 
the Rector of that parish, a beautiful lime 
Piece, us expressive of their grateful and 
atfectionate esteem for him, upon the oc- 
casion of his leaving Pakefield, to enter 
upon the more extended sphere of use- 
fulness to which he has been called, as 
incumbent of Lowestoft. A deputation 
waited upon the Reverend Gentleman at 
the Vicarage house in the latter place, and 
very feelingly acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to him for his laborious and disin- 
terested efforts among them as their pastor 
and friend; and expressed at the same 
time an earnest hope that his valuable life 
might be prolonged many years, to be a 
blessing to the people among whom he is 
how called to labour. 

Sunday, the 2nd instant, a sermon was 
preached at Southwold church, for the 
benefit of the Sunday School, by the Rev. 
Henry Uhthoff; after which a collection 
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was made in aid of the fund, amounting to 
Bl. Os. 4d. 

Lowestoft Chapel.—On Monday, August 
6th, the first stone of the new Chapel, 
Lowestoft, was laid in the presence of a 
vast concourse of the inhabitants and visi- 
tors. The committee, the architect, and 
the contractor, met at the Vicarage, from 
whence they proceeded to the ground. 
Two hundred and forty children (the Sun- 
day School belonging to the Established 
Church) had also been brought together, 
After an explanation of the object of the 
meeting, the Vicar laid the first stone, in 
which were deposited a piece of money of 
the coinage of William the Fourth, and a 
plate engraven as follows :— Lowestoft: 
the first stone of this chapel, dedicated to 
St. Peter, and erected by subscriptions 
and voluntary contributions, with the aid 
of the incorporated Society for Building 
and Enlarging Churches, was laid on the 
5th day of August, in the third year of the 
reign of his most gracious Majesty Wil- 
liam the Fourth, 185¥, by the Rev. Francis 
Cunningham, M.A., Vicar: John Brown, 
Architect.” After this, the Vicar offered 
up a prayer composed tor the occasion, and 
the whole assembly sang the hundredth 
psalm. The beautiful situation of this 
chapel, at the south end of the town, its 
chaste and simple architecture, (in the 
style of the Temple Church, London, ) will 
make it an object of the highest ornament ; 
and its capacity to hold 1,235 persons, of 
whom 950 will be accommodated with free 
sittings, will render it a means of the 
greatest usefulness. We regret to have 
heard, that although the incorporated So- 
ciety for Building and Enlarging Churches 
has promised 600/. for its erection, a con- 
siderable sum is required for its comple- 
tion, to be raised from the donations ot the 
charitably disposed. 

SUSSEX. 

Bognor. —The Charity Bazaar held at 
this place, for the sale of fancy work 
manufactured by charitable Ladies, in ai 
of the funds of the Infant School and 
Clothing Charity, realized 1501. 

Brighton.—Sunday, the 26th ult., sermons 
were preached at the various places of 
worship connected with the establish- 
ment, with the exception of St. Peter's 
Church, in aid of the Lewes Deanery 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
(‘hristian Knowledge. The following col- 
lections were made,— 

Chapel Royal . . £15 5 6 
St. Margaret’s . . 11 510 


Parish Church . . 140 4 
THiemty . ss « % 9 9 8 
St. Andrew's. . . 18 5 6G 
St. Marys. .. .- 31°10 13 
St... Jameee . « e iz 0 0 
St.George’s .. . 47 3 8 


The Rev. H. J. 
the Curacy of Saint 


Taylor has resigned 
Margaret’s Chapel in 
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Cannon Place. The duties will henceforth 
be performed by the Rev. Mr. Roper, of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who 
has been installed by the Bishop of 
Chichester. 


A few weeks ago, upon occasion of the 
Rev. T. Calhoun retiring from the Curacy 
of Yerring, near Littlehampton, in con- 
sequence of a newly appointed Vicar 
coming to reside, the principal inhabitants 
presented him with a costly tea service of 
silver, as a testimonial of their approval of 
his discharge of the ministerial duties 
during the twelve vears he had been their 
Curate. It always gives us pleasure to 
record such instances of good feeling be- 
tween a Minister and his flock; they 
reflect equal credit on both parties, and 
afford satisfactory proof that the Estab- 
lished Church and its priesthood are not 
so lightly esteemed as some demagogues 
would have us believe. We learn thatthe 
above reverend gentleman is about to be 
presented to, the Vicarage of Goring, 
which Dr. S. Penfold relinquishes upon 
his appointment to a more important 
charge in Staffordshire. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Leamington.— St. Nicholas.—Two  ser- 
mons were preached in this church, on 
Sunday, 26th ult., for the benefit of the 
Sunday School established for the education 
of boys in that parish, and for the purpose 
of commencing, upon similar principles, a 
School for the instruction of girls. The ser- 
mon in the morning was preached by the 
Rev. Charles Twisleton, A.M., Rector of 
Ashow, who selected his text from 2nd ch. 
ist Tim. 4thver. The collection amounted 
to 251. In the evening, by the Rev. 
Robert Wylde, A.M., Vicar of Claverdon, 
from the 18th Matthew, 5th and 6th verses. 
The collection amounted to 16/. 10s. 4d. 
A selection of sacred music was performed 
during the service, in aid of the charity; 
and the total sum collected was 41/. 
10s. hd. 

A very useful institution has _ been 
established at Southam, in Warwickshire, 
under the title of ‘‘ the Southam Cholera 
Assurance Society,” the object of which 
is to form a fund for maintenance in sick- 
ness, for funeral expenses, and for a 
gratuity to widows, bo: my and children 
who may be deprived of parents by the 
cholera. A large meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of Southam was held on the 20th 
instant, the Hon. and Rev. C. Bathurst in 
the chair, when regulations to the follow- 
ing effect were agreed to:—Any head oi 
a family subscribing from Sd. to 5s. weekly 
will be allowed twelve times the amount 
of his subscription daily when any of his 
family are attacked with cholera, to the 
time of recovery or death. Any person 
subscribing from Jd. to 1s. weekly, to be 
allowed 3/. in case of death of a parent. 
For a servant or child of a subscriber who 
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shall die of cholera, 2/. shall be allowed. 
The subscriptions to be continued until 
the cholera has ceased for twenty miles 
round Southam; and when no further 
cause for apprehension exists of the 
disease breaking out in Southam, each 
subscriber is to receive back his sub- 
scription. 

The Address to his Majesty on the in- 
creasing desecration of the Sabbath, agreed 
upon at the late Visitation of the Bishup 
of Lichfield and Coventry, has received 
the signatures of 468 parochial clergymen. 

On Sunday, 26th ult., a discourse was 
delivered in Banbury church, by the Rev. 
E. P. Blunt, M.A., and a collection of 
19/. 13s. 7d. made on the occasion, for the 
benefit of the Banbury National School. 
H. J. Pye, Esq., of Chaleomb Priory, sent 
a donation of Sl. in behalf of that excellent 
charity. 

Birmingham Bible Society. — At the 
26th anniversary meeting of this society, 
held at Dee’s Royal Hotel, on August 
22nd, (the High Bailiff in the chair,) the 
Report was read, from which it 
appears that the gross receipts of the 
Auxiliary forlast year amounted to 427/. 8s. 
The books issued from the Depository 
are as follows—Bibles, 468; Testaments, 
645: total, 1113 books issued from the 
Auxiliary within the last year. 


WESTMORELAND, 


Sunday Hiring.—We are glad to perceive 
that the farmers have in many places seen 
the impropriety of this demoralizing prac- 
tice. The people of Burton-in- Kendal 
and the surrounding district have signitied 
their intention that there shall be no more 
hiring there on a Sunday, but that the 
farmers will meet the reapers at the mar- 
ket-cross, in Burton, early on a Monday 
morning during  harvest.—JWestmoreland 
Gazette. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Ignorance and Crime.—It appears, from 
the memoranda kept by the Chaplain, that 
more than one half of the 165 rioters com- 
mitted to the old and new prisons in this 
town, in November, 1850, could not even 
read !|— Devizes Gazette. 

The Bishop of Salisbury is anxious that 
his clergy should immediately substitute 
biers for the common, but dangerous prac- 
tice of carrying the bodies of the dead 
v.on men’s shoulders. General observa- 
tion seems to have established the fact, 
that cholera, and other epidemics, are 
quite as likely to be communicated 
efuvia from the dead, as from the living. 
The Rev. Mr. Hall, of Salisbury, has con- 
trived a bier, which is so constructed as 
to obviate the necessity of again touching 
the coffin after it has heen placed on the 
machine. 

The Anniversary of the Salisbury Infir- 
mary was commemorated on Thursday, 20th 
inst. The sermon was preached, at the 
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Cathedral, by the Rev. Arundell Bouverie ; 
and the plates were held by Mrs. Edward 
Pusey and Miss C. P. Eyre: the former 
supported by Lord James Fitzroy; the 
latter, by the Hon. Captain Bouverie. 
‘The collection amounted to 64/. 18s. It 
appeared from the report that a gratifying 
improvement has taken place in the funds 
ofthe institution. Last year the Treasurer 
was in advance to it 616/.; this year he 
has a baiance in hand of 11201. 7s. 1d. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Worcestershire Auxiliary Bible Soeiety.— 
ibe 20th anniversary of this society was 
held on the 19th instant, at the Guildhall, 
Worcester; R. Spooner, Esq. in the 
chair. The Rev. John Davies read ‘ie 
Report, from which we learn that durng 
the past year the receipts of the Worcester 
Auxiliary have been much larger than in 
any preceding year—amounting to 9122 
16s. 9d., including 5701. 18s. Sd. remitted 
by the various Associations for books, and 
181. 7s. 6d. free contributions. ‘The issues 
from the depository have been large in 
proportion—1333 Bibles, and 825 Testa- 
ments. A collection was made, which 
amounted to 201. 9s. Gd., and an additional 
sum of 61 2s. 6d. was received after the 
evening meeting. 

At the Worcester County Petty Ses- 
sions, Tuesday, July 10, a respectable far- 
mer trom Powick appeared with two of 
his husbandry servants, against whom he 
charged disobedience of his orders in not 
attending their church on Sunday last, as 
he had directed, as well as absenting them- 
selves trom his house for the day without 
his permission, whereby his teams were 
not watered, nor the cows milked, and the 
stock generally neglected, and left to tres- 
pass on the grounds of his neighbours. 
The defendants had nothing to say in de- 
nial of the charge. ‘They were then ad- 
monished by the Magistrates on the sin 
of Sabbath breaking, which they observed 
rarely failed to lead to offences of the 
most serious character. Of this they had 
too convincing a proof from the lips of the 
unhappy men whose crimes had brought 
down upon them the last penalry of the 
law, and on whom, in their magisterial ca- 
pacity, they had occasion to attend. It 
was almost invariably admitted by persons 
in this dreadtul situation that their career 
of crime first commenced by neglecting 
the duties of the Sunday,—passing the 
time that should have been devoted to 
the worship of their God in idleness and 
abandoned company, by which their mo- 
rals became contaminated, and their 
health and characters irretrievably ruined. 
It appeared that one of the men had gone 
to Bronsford Wake, which led a magistrate 
to remark, with too much truth, that these 
Village festivals, which were originally 
dedicated to religious services, had now 
degenerated into scenes of dissoluteness 
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and profligacy. The defendants were con- 
victed in the penalty of five shillings each 
and two shillings expenses, (which the 
master was ordered to deduct from their 
wages, )and they were warned that if they 
ever offended in the like respect again, 
they would be punished in a very different 
and much more severe a manner. Before 
the complainant left the office, the magis- 
trates highly applauded his conduct in 
requiring Ins servants to attend to their 
religious duties, and lamented that more 
strictness was not generally observed in 
his respect. It was mentioned by a ma- 
gistrate, as a plan followed by a farmer in 
his neighbourhood, and as an example 
worth copying, that those of his in-door 
servants who did not attend their church 
or some place of worship on the Sunday 
had to seek elsewhere for their dinner, 


YORKSHIRE, 

York Cathedral——On Sunday, the 9th 
instant, his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of this province delivered a very solemn 
and impressive discourse in York Minster, 
before the Judges, the High Sheriff, the 
Corporate Body, and a crowded and highly 
respectable congregation. The text chosen 
for the occasion was John ix. 4,—‘' The 
night cometh, when no man can work.” 
In the introduction his Grace made a very 
feeling allusion to the calamity which had 
befallen that noble structure since the 
period when he last addressed a congrega- 
tion from that place, and paid a handsome 
tribute to those, both of the Church and 
of other Christian communions, who had 
so benevolently come forward so soon to 
accomplish its restoration. The discourse 
contained some earnest and affectionate 
appeals to those who were in the morning 
of lite, in the meridian of manhood, and 
in the evening of old age, eacheto work in 
the cause of religion while it was day, as 
to all of them the night was speedily 
approaching when no man can work,— 
York Courant. 

St. Olave's Church, Marygate, York.— 
A gallery which will accommodate 200 
persons has just been completed in this 
church. The expense has been almost 
wholly defrayed by the private subscrip- 
tion of the parishioners, with whom the 
minister, the Rev. George Hodgson, is 
most deservedly popular. His Grace the 
Archbishop bearing that the subscription 
had fallen short of the expense, very hand- 
somely forwarded 10/. to the church- 
wardens. 

Confirmation &c. at Richmond, — The 
Bishop of Chester preached a sermon here, 
on Sunday the 16th inst., on bebalf of the 
National School, to an immense audi- 
tory; the text chosen for the occa- 
sion was Luke xv. 31—‘‘ Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine.”’— 
After the sermon, the inhabitants of Rich- 
mond, with their characteristic liberality 
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to charitable institutions, munificently 
subscribed 20/. 3s. 7d.—On the Monday, 
his Lordship held a confirmation, at which 
484 children were confirmed. He after- 
wards held a visitation of the clergy. 

i here are no less than 600 souls receiving 
public instruction at the schools at Rich- 
mond— population under 4000. oa 

Darlington Bible Society —On Friday 
14th instant, the anniversary meeting of 
the Darlington Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held in the Friends’ Meeting House, 
in Darlington. Jonathan Backhouse, Esq. 
was called to the chair. Amongst the 
speakers on the occasion were the Rev. 
Messrs. Piper, Marriner, Barlow, and 
Smith. 

Wednesday, 29th ult. was observed in this 
town as a day of humiliation, on account 
of the prevalence of the cholera. ‘The 
shops, with scarcely an exception, were 
closed, labour was suspended in most of 
the manufactories, the churches and cha- 
pels were crowded by attentive congrega- 
tions, and as much decorum was evinced 
as usually prevails on the Sabbath.— 
Sheffield Courant. 

Spade Husbandry.—The Rev. T. and J. 
Monson, of Bedale, have apportioned off 
a quantity of land, which they let to the 
poor of Bedale and Aiskew, in portions of 
not less than a quarter, nor more than half 
an acre, at the rate of 40s. per acre, the 
rent to be paid yearly. Fifty-two families 
are enjoying the benefits of this arrange- 
ment. The land has been very productive, 
having yielded this year between sixty 
and seventy bushels per acre ; and a spirit 
of emulation is judiciously kept up among 
the cultivators, by Messrs. Monson giving 
an award of seed to those who have shewn 
the most superior management.— York 
Courant. 

The Infidels, Unionists, and some of the 
Dissenters in Wakéfield, having refused 
any rate for the sustentation of the church, 
the churchwardens have discontinued the 
ringing and chiming of the bells and 
stopped the clock. The evening lectures 
are also given up for the present. 

Charity Sermon.—On Sunday afternoon, 
‘nd inst.,a sermon was preached at St. 
George's Church, Little Bolton, by the 
Rev. W. Thistlethwaite, A.M., after which 
a collection was made in aid of the Sunday 
school connected with that place of wor- 
ship and All Saints’ Chapel, which 
amounted to 104/., and which has since 
been augmented to 120/. by private dona- 
tions. 

The inhabitants of Rippon, in compli- 
ance with the earnest wish of their clergy, 
kept Wednesday, the 12th inst, as a day 
of fasting and humiliation before Almighty 
God, as well as in thankful acknowledge- 
ment of his goodness, in having hitherto 
preserved that town and neighbourhood 
trom that desolating scourge—the cholera 
morbus. The churches and chapels were 
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all opened for divine service, and the day 
was observed with a solemnity befitting 
the interesting and religious occasion,— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

Leeds.—lhe West Riding Charitable 
Society for the relief of the indigent 
clergy of this Archdeaconry and_ their 
widows and orphans distributed at its 
recent annual meeting the sum of 795l. 
among 38 different families many of whom 
would be utterly destitute but for the 
assistance afforded by this excellent in- 
stitution. 

Holy Trinity Church, Hull.—-Three more 
beautiful figures, intended for the east 
window, have arrived from the artist, and 
are being put up. 

—— 
WALES, 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent hes 
given at Beaumaris —to the Ancient Druids 
25/., the Carnarvonshire and Anglesea Dis- 
pensary 50/., the Ladies’ Society of Beaumaris 
251, the National Schools of Beaumar's 501, 
to aid in building a school room 501., likewise 
sums of equal amount for similar institutions at 
Bangor and Conway. Her Royal Highness 
has also contributed 251. in aid of the subscrip- 
tion for the buftding of Pwlhelli new church. 

The Bishop of St. David's held his visitation 
at Sheitiande on the 12th inst. ; the Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. James Morgan, vicar 
of Talgarth. His Lordship delivered his charge 
to the clergy, which was considered by all pre- 
sent to be a most admirable one, and will be 
published. On the 15th inst. his Lordship 
confirmed 340 young persons. 

The inhabitants of the town and parish of 
Ilay have come to the determination of erecting 
a new church on the site of the present edifice 
(beautifully situated by the river Wye), that 
heing in a very dilapidated state, and much too 
small for the congregation attending it. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to the 
Clerical Charity within the Archdeaconry of 
Brecknock was held at Brecknock on the 4th 
inst., When a most impressive sermon was 
preached at St. Mary’s church by the Rev. W. 
S. Phillips. 

The Bishop of St. David’s delivered his 
visitation charge to the clergy of the county, at 
St. Thomas’s church, Haverfordwest, on Friday 
Sist ult.,a great number of whom were present. 

Diocese of Liandaff.— The annual visitation 
of the Rey. and Worshinful William Bruce 
Knight, M.A., Chancellor of the diocese, will 
be held at the places and times following :— 
Cowbridge, 2ad October; Llandaff, 5th October; 
Uske, 10th October ; Newport, Ith October. 

Opening of the New Church at Abersycun. 
—This elegant and substantial structure, from 
an approved plan furnished by Mr. E. Haycock, 
architect of Shrewsbury, was commenced in 
April, 1831. The building, which is of the 
gothic style, is seventy-six feet long, by forty- 
four feet wid, exclusive of the meee and 
porch; there are fourteen large windows, ove 
of which, at the altar, is of the dimensions of 
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fifteen feet by twelve feet, and upon the entrance 
to the church has a beautiful effect. There is 
an immense number of free sittings, and private 
seats for upwards of 1000 persons. It will be 
agreat convenience to the surrounding increas- 
ing population, at present exceeding 6000, and 
me before the present erection, had at least 
four miles to go tochurch. The whole expense 
of completing this laudable undertaking is com- 
puted at about 20001. The committee, under 
the Church Building Act, advances 1000/., and 
the other subscriptions amount to about 6000. 
It was opened on the 10th inst., the Rev. D. 
Jones reading the prayers and the Rev.D. Rees 
preaching the sermon, 

Swansea.—A. T. J. Gwynne, Esq., of 
Monachty, in the county of Cardigan, has 
given £0/, per annum to the Curate of Hen- 
senyw, for the purpose of having an English 
lecture preached at Aberayron, on Sunday 
evenings. This kind and munificent act of 
Mr. G, deserves great commendation, for he 


has by this means enabled many English families 

= eee men staying at the above place 

to hear Divine Service im a lan th 

understand. ee rae 
—— 


IRELAND. 


We announce with much pleasure the arrival 
in this country of the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Armagh. This gentleman has been detained 
in London ( from his family and parochial duties) 
for the last eight months, by his anxiety to pro- 
mote, by every exertion in his power, the welfare 
of the Established Church. His return to 
Aughnacloy was hailed with joy by the sur- 
rounding peasantry, manifested by the lighting 
of bonfires, &c., with many hearty cheers for 
Archdeacon Stopford and his family. Such a 
welcome given at the present time, to a clergy- 
inan of our Establishment, will, we doubt not, 
afford satisfaction to our numerous readers,— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 
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Sweden.—The whole Catholic population 
does not exceed 300! Their priest is a 
recluse, aged foreigner ; and their place of 
worship a damp, time-worn, and deserted 
apartment in one of the suburbs of Stock- 
holm. They are all of the poorer class ; 
and, with few exceptions, fishermen. 
Uheir venerable pastor is of French ex- 
traction ; in younger days, he forsook his 
country rather than abandon his faith, 
found his way into this remote quarter, 
and, for the last thirty years, has tended 
his seanty flock with exemplary devotion 
to their spiritual interests. Such is the 
Abbé Gridaine, or rather, as he is entitled, 
the apostolical vicar of the Romish church 
in Sweden. 

_ Reform in the Roman Catholic Church.— 
Three young Catholic priests, who have 
cures of souls in the ‘* Westerwald,” in 
the diocese of Treves, have already intro- 
duced the performance of the service in 
German instead of Latin, of their own free 
motion, and, at the same time, almost 
entirely abolished the use of holy water, 
the mummeries practised on Annunciation 
Eve and Ash Wednesday, and oral con- 
fession. At Easter last, the rites observed 
were similar to the Protestant, and con- 
sisted of psalms and hymns) in which the 
congregation joined), a sermon, general 
protestations of repentance, and public 
confession. When these were over, the 
priest intimated that if any one of his 
flock might have a secret offence which 
laid heavily upon his conscience, he might 
g0 into the confessional; but there was 


ors 2 amet individual who found his way 
Into it. 


Vou. I.—Oct. 1832. 


Mechanics’ Sunday Schools. — The first 
school of this description in the Wurtem- 
berg dominions was opened at Stutgart in 
the year 1825, for the benefit of apprentices 
and young men of limited means, Every 
Sunday they receive three hours’ instruc- 
tion, which is divided into seven branches, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry, the Ele- 
ments of Mechanics, Drawing, and Model- 
ling. Upwards of three hundred young 
men are, at this moment, enjoying the 
advantages held out by this institution, 
and the example, to which the government 
themselves directed public attention so 
far back as the year 1825, bas diffused 
itself so widely over the kingdom, that, 
independently of its having been followed 
in nearly forty towns, a number of schools 
on the same plan have been opened even 
in remote villages. The course of instruc- 
tion is gratuitous; and the number of 
mechanics and others who profit by it 
amounts to between fifteen and sixteen 
hundred. 

Zurich —A number of the clergy of this 
canton have begun to raise a fund for the 
purpose of commemorating 2wingli, the 
Swiss reformer, by founding a school at 
Wildhaus, the place of his nativity, which 
they propose to name the “ Zwinglianum.”’ 

Catechism for Children. — The Society 
of Ministers attached to the Genevese 
Church have offered a — for the 
composition of the best Infant Catechism, 
suited to the capacities of children of ten 
years of age, and under. It is to be of a 
historical character, and each historical 
datum is to be mcomipenet with a series 
of questions, The whole is to be com- 
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to charitable institutions, munificently 
subscribed 20l. 3s. Td. —On the Monday, 
his Lordship held a confirmation, at which 
484 children were confirmed. He after- 
wards held a visitation of the clergy. 

i bere ure no less than 600 souls receiving 
public instruction at the schools at Rich- 
mond—population under 4000. 

Darlington Bible Society.—On Friday 
14th instant, the anniversary meeting of 
the Darlington Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held in the Friends’ Meeting House, 
in Darlington. Jonathan Backhouse, Esq. 
was called to the chair. Amongst the 
speakers on the occasion were the Rev. 
Messrs. Piper, Marriner, Barlow, and 
Smith. 

W ednesday, 29th ult. was observed in this 
town as aday of humiliation, on account 
of the prevalence of the cholera. The 
shops, with scarcely an exception, were 
closed, labour was suspended in most of 
the manufactories, the churches and cha- 
pels were crowded by attentive congrega- 
tions, and as much decorum was evinced 
as usually prevails on the Sabbath.— 
Sheffield Courant. 

Spade Husbandry.—The Rev. T. and > 8 
Mouson, of Bedale, have apportioned off 
a quantity of land, which they let to the 
poor of Bedale and Aiskew, in portions of 
not less than a quarter, nor more than half 
an acre, at the rate of 40s. per acre, the 
rent to be paid yearly. Fifty-two families 
are enjoying the benefits of this arrange- 
ment. The land has been very productive, 
having vielded this year between sixty 
and seventy bushels per acre ; and a spirit 
of emulation is judiciously kept up among 
the cultivators, by Messrs. Monson giving 
an award of seed to those who have shewn 
the most superior management.— York 
Courant. 

The Infidels, Unionists, and some of the 
Dissenters in Wakétield, having refused 
uny rate for the sustentation of the church, 
the churchwardens have discontinued the 
ringing and chiming of the bells and 
stopped the clock. The evening lectures 
ire also given up for the present, 

Charity Sermon.—On Sunday afternoon, 
‘2nd inst.,a sermon was preached at St. 
George's Church, Little Bolton, by the 
Rev. W. Thistlethwaite, A.M., after which 
a collection was made in aid of the Sunday 
school connected with that place of wor- 
ship and All Saints’ Chapel, which 
amounted to 104/., and which has since 
been augmented to 120/. by private dona- 
tious. 

The inhabitants of Rippon, in compli- 
ance with the earnest wish of their clergy, 
kept Wednesday, the 12th inst, as a day 
of fasting and humiliation before Almighty 
God, as well as in thankful acknowledge- 
mentof his goodness, in having hitherto 
preserved that town and neighbourhood 
trom that desolating scourge—the cholera 
morbus. The churches and chapels were 
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all opened for divine service, and the day 
was observed with a solemnity betitting 
the interesting and religious occasion,— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

Leeds.—lhe West Riding Charitable 
Society for the relief of the indigent: 
clergy of this Archdeaconry and _ their 
widows and orphans distributed at its 
recent annual meeting the sum of 795, 
among 38 different families many of whom 
would be utterly destitute but for the 
assistance afiorded by this excellent in- 
stitution. 

Holy Trinity Church, Hull.—Three more 
beautiful figures, intended for the east 
window, have arrived from the artist, and 
are being put up. 

NE 


WALES, 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent has 
given at Beaumaris —to the Ancient Druids 
25!., the Carnarvonshire and Anglesea Dis- 
pensary 50/., the Ladies’ Society of Beaumaris 
251, the National Schools of Beaumar’s 50/., 
to aid in building a school room 501, likewise 
sums of equal amount for similar institutions at 
Bangor and Conway. Her Royal Highness 
has also contributed 251. in aid of the subscrip- 
tion for the buflding of Pwlhhelli new church. 

The Bishop of St. David's held his visitation 
at Brecknock on the 12th inst. ; the Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. James Morgan, vicar 
of Talgarth. His Lerdship delivered his charge 
to the clergy, which was considered by all pre- 
sent to be a most admirable one, and will be 
published. On the 15th inst. his Lordship 
confirmed 340 young persons. 

The inhabitants of the town and parish of 
Hay have come to the determination of erecting 
a new church on the site of the present edifice 
(beautifully situated by the river Wye), that 
heing in a very dilapidated state, and much too 
small for the ¢ ingregation attending it. 

The annual meetine of the subseribers to the 
Clerical Charity within the Archdeaconry of 
Brecknock was held at Brecknock on the 4th 
lnst., When a most impressive sermon was 
preached at St. Mary’s church by the Rev. W. 
S. Phillips. 

The Bishop of St. David's delivered his 
visitation charge to the clergy of the county, at 
St. Thomas's church, Haverfordwest, on Friday 
Sist ult.,a great number of whom were present. 

Diocese of Liandaff. The annual visitation 
of the Rev. and Worshinful William Bruce 
Knight, M.A., Chancellor of the diocese, will 
be held at the places and times following :— 
Cowbridge, 2ad October; Llandaff, 5th October; 
Uske, 10th October ; Newport, 1th October. 

Opening of the New Church at Abersycun. 
—This elegant and substantial structure, from 
an approved plan furnished by Mr. E. Haycock, 
architect of Shrewsbury, was commenced in 
April, SSI. The building, which is of the 
gothic style, is seventy-six feet long, by forty- 
four feet wide, exclusive of the chancel and 
porch; there are fourteen large windows, ove 
of which, at the altar, is of the dimensions of 
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fifteen feet by twelve feet, and upon the entrance 
to the church has a beautiful effect. There is 
an immense number of free sittings, and private 
seats for upwards of 1000 persons. It will be 
a great convenience to the surrounding increas- 
ing population, at present exceeding 6000, and 
mF before the present erection, had at least 
four miles to goto church. The whole expense 
of completing this laudable undertaking is com- 
puted at about 20001. The committee, under 
the Church Building Act, advances 1000/2. and 
the other subscriptions amount to about 600/. 
It was opened on the 10th inst., the Rey. D. 
Jones reading the prayers and the Rev. D. Rees 
preaching the sermon, 


Swansea.—A. T. J. Gwynne, Esq., of 


Monachty, in the county of Cardigan, has 
given £0/, per annum to the Curate of Hen- 
senyw, for the purpose of having an English 
lecture preached at Aberayron, on Sunday 
evenings. This kind and munificent act of 
Mr. G, deserves great commendation, for he 
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has by this means enabled many English families 
and commercial men staying at the above place 
to hear Divine Service im a language they can 
understand. 

- — + 


IRELAND. 


We announce with much pleasure the arrival 
in this country of the Venwelie the Archdeacon 
of Armagh. This gentleman has been detained 
in London (from his family and parochial duties) 
for the last eight months, by his anxiety to pro- 
mote, by every exertion in his power, the welfare 
of the Established Church. His return to 
Aughnacloy was hailed with joy by the sur- 
rounding peasantry, manifested by the lighting 
of bonfires, &e., with many hearty cheers for 
Archdeacon Stopford and his family. Such a 
welcome given at the present time, to a clergy- 
ian of our Establishment, will, we doubt not, 


aiford satisfaction to our numerous readers,— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Sweden.—The whole Catholic population 
does not exceed 300! Their priest is a 
recluse, aged foreigner ; and their place of 
worship a damp, time-worn, and deserted 
apartment in one of the suburbs of Stock- 
holm. They are all of the poorer class ; 
and, with few exceptions, fishermen. 
Cheir venerable pastor is of French ex- 
traction ; in younger days, he forsook his 
country rather than abandon his faith, 
found his way into this remote quarter, 
and, for the last thirty years, has tended 
his seanty flock with exemplary devotion 
to their spiritual interests. Such is the 
Abbé Gridaine, or rather, as he is entitled, 
the apostolical vicar of the Romish church 
in Sweden. 

_ Reform in the Roman Catholic Church.— 
lhree young Catholic priests, who have 
cures of souls in the ‘* Westerwald,” in 
the diocese of Treves, have already intro- 
duced the performance of the service in 
German instead of Latin, of their own free 
motion, and, at the same time, almost 
entirely abolished the use of holy water, 
the mummeries practised on Annunciation 
Eve and Ash Wednesday, and oral con- 
lession. At Easter last, the rites observed 
were similar to the Protestant, and con- 
sisted of psalms and hymns) in which the 
congregation joined), a sermon, general 
protestations of repentance, and public 
confession. When these were over, the 
priest intimated that if any one of his 
flock might have a secret offence which 
laid heavily upon his conscience, he might 
go into the confessional; but there was 


not a single individual who found his way 
into it. 


Vou. 1.—Oct, 1832. 


Mechanics’ Sunday Schools.— The first 
school of this description in the Wurtem- 
berg dominions was opened at Stutgart in 
the year 1825, for the benefit of apprentices 
and young men of limited means, Every 
Sunday they receive three hours’ instruc- 
tion, which is divided into seven branches, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry, the Ele- 
ments of Mechanics, Drawing, and Model- 
ling. Upwards of three hundred young 
men are, at this moment, enjoying the 
advantages held out by this institution, 
and the example, to which the government 
themselves directed public attention so 
far back as the year 1825, bas diffused 
itself so widely over the kingdom, that, 
independently of its having been followed 
in nearly forty towns, a number of schools 
on the same plan have been opened even 
in remote villages. ‘The course of instruc- 
tion is gratuitous; and the number of 
mechanics and others who profit by it 
amounts to between fifteen and sixteen 
hundred. 

Zurich—A number of the clergy of this 
canton have begun to raise a fund for the 
purpose of commemorating 2wingh, the 
Swiss reformer, by founding @ se ool at 
Wildhaus, the place of his nativity, which 
they propose to name the “ Zwinglanum. 

Catechism for Children. — The Society 
of Ministers attached to the Genevese 
Church have offered a premium for the 
composition of the best Infant Catechism, 
suited to the capacities of children of ten 
years of age, and under. It is to be of a 
historical character, and each historical 
datum is to be accompanied with @ series 
of questions, The whole is to be com- 
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prised within the compass of 128 pages, 
duodecimo, and the work, to which the 
premium shall be awarded, is to become 
the property of the Society. It will 
remain open for competition until the 
30th June next, and is of the amount of 
1000 guidens, or about eighteen pounds. 
( Geneva, 15th Aug.) 

The Sandwich Islands. — ‘‘ The United 
States’ Missionaries rule the unfortunate 
islanders with an arm of iron. Ambition 
and covetousness appear to have prompted 
these dissemblers to come amongst them. 
Bingham is at this momennt the pope of 
Oahee; he abandoned the shoemaking 
profession at New York, and has availed 
himself of the Scriptures as a stepping- 
stone to gains, which his original vocation 
denied to him, These missionaries are 
owners of the fairest dwellings in this 
quarter of the world, and lead the most 
pleasureable of lives. They have, it is true, 
foresworn the use of wine, as Mrs. Bingham 
assured me; but not that of American 
beer, which costs more on this spot than 
wine in Germany. Some of this contra- 
ternity, Whose names it would be indecent 
to quote, have realized a fortune of be- 
tween ten and fifteen thousand hard 
dollars by their pious labours in the course 
of the last ten years ; whilst the wretched 
native has scarcely a possession which he 
can call his own, and is sinking into the 
deepest penury. No words could describe 
the tyranny exercised here by the worldly 
and spiritual kings, as the latter are sneer- 
ingly denominated by the vulgar in these 
islands. Until I return to Europe, when 
{ shall lay the details before the public, 
I will content myself with remarking, 
that my poor friends under this sky owe 
all their misfortunes to the instrumentality 
of Europeans, and especially, of these 
American Missionaries.’’—( Eatracted from 
a private letter from a Prussian Gentlemen, 


employed by his Government on a voyage of 


circumnavigation. ) 

New York.—‘‘ The present state of things 
in this city is, to say the least of it, very 
singular. A bold and eloquent woman 
er Wright) lays siege to the very 
oundations of society—inflames and ex- 
cites the public mind—declaims with ve- 
hemence against every thing religious and 
orderly, and directs the whole of her 
movements to accomplish the election of 
a ticket next fall, under the title of the 
* working-man’s ticket.’ She avows that 
her object is a thorough and radical reform 
and change in every relation of life—even 
the dearest and most sacred. Father, 
mother, husband, wife, son, and daughter, 
in all their delicate and endearing relation- 
ships, are to be swept away equally with 
clergymen, churches, banks, parties, and 
benevolent societies. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of respectable families, by frequent- 
ing her lectures, give countenance and 
eurrency to these startling principles and 


doctrines, Nearly the whole newspaper 
press of the city maintain a death-like 
silence, while the great Red Harlot of In- 
fidelity is madly and triumphantly stalking 
over the city, under the mantle of ‘ work- 
ing-men,’ and making rapid progress in her 
work of ruin. Ifasolitary newspaper raise a 
word in favour of public virtue and private 
morals, in defence of the rights, liberties, 
and property of the community, it is de- 
nounced with open bitterness by some, 
and secretly stabbed at by them who wish 
to pass for good citizens. Miss Wright 
says she leaves the city soon.* This is a 
mere ruse to call her followers around her. 
The effect of her lectures is already boasted 
of by her followers. ‘Two years ago,’ 
say they, ‘ twenty persons could scarcely be 
found in New York who would openly 
avow infidelity—now we have twenty thou- 
sand.—Is not that something?’ We say it 
is something—something that will make 
the whole city think."t—New York In- 
quirer. 

Bible Society in Russia.—The First 
General Meeting of the Protestant Bible 
Seciety of Russia was held in the great 
school, next St. Peter's church, at St. 
Petersburgh, on the 6th of May last. 
Prince Lieven presided on the occasion. 
After detailing the origin and successful 
operation of similar societies in many 
parts of the Continent of Europe, in the 
Ionian Islands, and in North America, he 
concluded his address by stating that on 
the 26th of March, 1851, his Imperial 
Majesty finally sanctioned the formation of 
an independent Bible Society for the bene- 
fit of his Protestant subjects, and approved 
the statutes under which it 1s to be con- 
ducted. Up tothisday, the Directors of this 
Society have had 39,495 books and a sum 
of 15,146 roubles (about 700/.) at their 
disposal; and they have circulated 3,22 
Bibles and 7,843 New Testaments, of 
which 10,654 have been sold, and 118 dis- 
tributed gratuitously among indigent per- 
sons and prisoners. 

Swan River.— We learn, by the latest 
letters from Swan River, that the natives 
have been very troublesome, no less than 
six of the settlers having been murdered 
by them, and as many more speared. This 
had chiefly arisen from their having incau- 
tiously ventured into the mountains un- 
armed. In consequence of these massacres 
the colonists were keeping a sharp look-out, 
and had determined to make a severe 
example, in order to put a stop to this 
alarming practice. Provisions continued ex- 
ceedingly dear at Swan River and through- 
out the new settlement. The four-lb 
loaf was 2s. 9d. ; fresh meat, 1s. 8d. perlb; 
salt meat, 1s.2d.; candles, 1s. 6d. ; butter, 





* This was in 1830. 

+ Persons who think that every man may be 
his own priest would do well to attend to this 
appalling statement.—Ep. 
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%¢ 9d. : rice, 9d. ; and every other article 
in proportion. Slop shoes were 1/. 5s. per 
pair. The harvest had proved very fair: 
200 acres of wheat, besides barley and 
other grain, had been got in, and it was 
expected next year enough would be pro- 
duced to support the colony, as the farmers 
were going on with some spirit. At Perth 
4 number of new houses had been erected, 


and at Freemantle they were all built of 
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stone. A great many settlers were re- 
siding at Guildford, the land being very 
good in that vicinity. The Governor had 
avery pretty Gothic house at Perth, and 
some very nice houses and gardens had 
been made on the banks of the river. 
Great complaints are made of the scarcity 
of the fair sex, whose numbers are said 
to be very disproportionate. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Rouse’s Beauties and Antiquities of Sussex. 1/. 

Wilson’s Life of Houghton. l2mo. 3s. 

Life and Remains of R. White. 1ISmo. 6s. 

Major’s Cabinet National Gallery of Pictures, 
by A. Cunningham, 2s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXIV. 
Ss. 

Gallery of Society of Painters in Water Co- 
lours, No. 1V. 10s. 6d. 

Journal of a Residence at Bagdad. By A. 
Groves, 5s. 

Examples of Family Scenes. Svo. 5s. 

Johnson’s Shooter's Companion. 9s. 

Johnson’s Sportman’s Duty. Svo. 1, Lis. 6d. 

Clements’ Observations on Surgery. 8vo. 8s. 

Valpy’s Classica) Library. Vol. XXXIII. 
4s. 6d, 

Waverley Portraits. 7s. 6d. 

Major Rennell’s Investigation of the Currents 
of the Atlantic, with an Atlas. 3/. 3s. 

Inglis’s New Gil Blas. 3vols, 8vo, 1/2. 1s. 

Horace, Delph, with English Notes. Ils. 

History of the Battle of Agincourt. By Sir 
Harris Nicholas. 8vo. 21s, 

Virgil’s 42neid, Book 1, Latin and English 
Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Condition of Anglo-Eastern Empire in 1832. 
Svo, Qs, 

Life and Character of Gerhard Terslergen, &c. 
Svo. 5s. 

Hervey’s Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, 
No.1. Royal 4to. 6s. 6d. 

Memoirs of General Lafayette, and the French 
Revolution of 1830, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Col. Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
Vol. II., 8vo. 20s. 

-Mosaical and Universal Geologies, By Hig- 
mins, 7s, 

Christian Amusements. By a Country Curate. 
Part Il. 8s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bridge on the Sinfulness of Sin. 32mo. 1s. 

Plain Sermons. By a Country Clergyman. 
Vol. 11., 12mo. 5s. 

Rev. C, Girdlestone’s Twenty Parochial Ser- 
mons. 2nd series, 12mo. 6s. 

Home's Sermons. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Maitland’s Noah’s Day. 8vyo. 8s. 

Clarke's Scripture Promises. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 


Youth's Book on Natural Theology. Royal 
iSmo. 4s, 


St. Mark’s Gospel—Greek, Latin, and English 
Interlinear, Svo. 5Ss,— St. Matthew's Gospel, 
ditto, 9s. St. Luke’s Gospel, ditto, 9s. 

Rev. J. Slade’s Explanation of the Psalms. 
12mo, 5s. boards. 

Rev. John Halls Expository Discourses on 
the Gospel. 2 vols., 8vo. 1/. 1s. boards, 

Modern Divines of Geneva. By Pons and 
Cattermole. 2nd series, 8Svo. 10s. boards. 





IN THE PRESS, 

Legends of the Library at Lillies. By Lord 
and Lady Nugent. 

An Account of Suspension Bridges. By C. 8, 
Drewry, 

Christmas Tales, By Mr. Harrison. 

Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and Tales, By 
Emma Roberts. 

Proposals are issued for publishing, by sub- 
scription, Notitiz Ludee, or Notices of South 
Lincolnshire, with Engravings. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1833, 

The Keepsake for 1833. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1833. 

Lord Nugent has in the Press a Letter to Mr. 
Murray, touching the review of his ‘‘ Memorials 
of Hampden’? in the last number of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

The Emigrant’s Tale ; with other Poems. By 
James Bird, Author of ‘‘ Framlingham,” &c, 

Dra. ADAM CLARKE.—We are given to under- 
stand, that the late Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke had 
written an account of his own Life, with the 
design of its being published after his decease ; 
and that it will immediately be put to press— 
with a Continuation to the time of his decease, 
by a member of his own Family. 

The History of the Scottish Church, Rotter- 
dam. To which are subjoined, Notices of the 
other British Churches in the Netherlands ; and 
a Brief Vicw of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment. By the Rev. William Steven, M.A., 
Junior Minister of the Scottish Church in Rot- 
terdam. This work, drawn up from original 
and hitherto unpublished documents, will be 
found to contain several interesting memorials 
of our continental churches ; and also a chrono. 
logical catalogue of all the stated British minis- 
ters in Holland, from the sixteenth century to 
the present time. 1 vol.,8vo. With Engravings. 

The Society for Promoting Christman Know. 
ledge are about to publish the Bible in parts, with 
annotations, 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
FROM AUG. 24, To sEpr. 24, 1832. 
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| 3 per ct. Consols, |B Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3\y per cent. Is New 344 per cent. as | 4 per cent. 1826, | 

y 
=a ce 
|Highest..... Shut Shut Shut ‘ 
Lowest...... | 
: 

} } | | 
| Long Anns. 7c Bank Stock. = India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 
| rh: Sy ‘= 4 wail 
Highest..... os 204% bi 18 pa * Spm. | 
t Shut I 
‘Lowest...... on | 199} 1 iii ne 3pm. | 

PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. van 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
oc eR’ SN $C Gita fess 
Price. Div. Price Div 
Grand Junction Canal ......... | 230 | 12.10 London Dock Co. ............... 62 3 
Birmingham do..........-..0+006 | 244 19 | St. Catherine do. ...cvccsce0ess. 75 3 
Huddersfield do. .............0006: | 24 l WUE RII GR sivasncdevscrasices 115 6 
Kennet and Avondo............. 125.10) 1.5 | Chartered Gas Co. ....cccccoccces 5] 3 
Leeds and Liverpool do........., 470 | 20 Imperial do. ....... paseaReenerete 47 2.10 
Regent's do. ...... eeccsccescceees 17 | 13.6 | Atlas Assurance ,........00..0000 10.5 10 
Trent and Mersey do. ......... CR FIED PRRIT, dittddeicccncrsncecasasccs 138 7 
Warwick, Birmingham do .... 243 | 12 | Provident do. ................0000 18.5 l 
Warwick and Northamptondo. 205 | 10 | West Middlesex Water Works 72 3 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway 180 | 8.10 | King’ s College, London......... 80 
LONDON MARKETS. 
Mark Lane, Monday, September 24. 
GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF BRITISH CORN, 
Imperial Weekly Average. 
s. d. j «& 
Wheat, per Quarter .....ccesecseecseeeeeees 58 NG DOP INE ac ccscssisisesnonesieies 33 11 
BARNCY osecesescoce Schitebubvdvauseusiuentenns 34 cee Seenseu esnnbaccansarvetessseds 36 5 
TR ccciaw yepaeunecaant Kiiicidiitenahettinsinins 19 PUN -cdanisathincdeevedsindiaabennaianeide 38 
The Six Weeks’ Average that regulates the Import Duty. 
a «& t. Me 
Wheat, per quarter ......cccocccccrscrseses 60 8 | Rye, per quarter ......cccccscccccseee w. BD 6 
Barley ....... seeseonce seadivasneeweas shecsseke 3) PUN: sccnisisaetecieaessinedcensieroen 36 «6 
are Sastldscibatadbaaatnausianaiun 20 PG iccrcriiacverssebiinaetesnaaietan 37 (9 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET. alivaiiey, Septe mbes 24. 
, | 1829. | 1830. | INBI. 
East Kent - - in pockets 4l0to4l 15 | 5l2to6l 5 | 7/ Oto 7 1d 
Ditto - - - - inbags - | 3 10—4 5 | 46—5 5& 5 10—6 10 
Mid Kent - - in — 3 3—4 10 412—515 | 6 5—710 
Ritts - - « « gs - 2 0O0—$156 | $3 19—4 17 | 5S tu @ 
Sussex - - - in pockets 3 0—3 15 3 12—4 15 5 5—6 10 
Ditto - - - - inbags - 210—3 5 | 3 5—4 O | 315—5 O 
Essex- - - - in weg 00—0 0 | 812—415 | 410—610 
Ditto- - - - in mags = 0 0—~—O O | 3 5—5 O | 4 4—5 10 
Farnham- - - in — 0 0—O0O O 0 06 0 | © G8 @ 
Ditto- - - - gs - 0 0—0 O 00-0 0 | 0 0~0 0 
SMITHFIEL D. tba, 24, 
To sink the offal per stone of Sib. 
ear a be Oe Re f 
Prime nites cntavaksessielnes 3 3a3 8 EEE Oe EON 3 6a5 O li 
LN eee OD BF OR inicscacicntidcccasiatacors 3 O0a4 6 
Prime Sheep ............00000000 Di AT OE cccsicitisncinisitcrticdes .~3 8ad5 0 
BEER * “sd cskcecesecccsss seevsesene 24a2 8] 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 3,357 | Sheep and Lambs, 22,440 | Calves, 172 | Pigs, 210. 
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